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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER 
March 5th, 1968 



(0 (^) The National Lending Library is basically of service to scientists and to a very small, but growing extent, to 
social scientists (having just started a loan service for social science periodicals). The National Central 
Library is a large source for inter-library loans in the Arts and Social Sciences, but it is by no means the 
largest. The Science Museum Library is only used at Lancaster as a back-up service for the National Lending 
Library; there is no direct relationship with it. No information is available about the use of the British 
Museum. Many members of the University probably use it, but in the past few years the Librarian has only 
once been asked for a letter of introduction by a member of staff. The British Museum has occasionally 
been asked to make photocopies, but the delay in this service is felt to be almost intolerable (typical time is 
three months). 

(b) During 1966/67 borrowings from NLL were 1770 items and from NCL 736 items; this relates to a total 
library issue to staff and postgraduates of 16580; i.e. these borrowings formed 10.8% and 4.5% respectively 
of the total recorded use of the Library by staff and postgraduates in this year; (it is significant, however, 
that recorded use forms anything from one-quarter to one-tenth of total library use, depending on subject). 
This is one of the areas which Lancaster’s Library research team is currently investigating and it may be 
possible to provide more precise figures later. Inter-library loans, by and large, are for the benefit of staff 
and research students (there is no distinction in treatment of these), but in the year in question perhaps 
200-300 items were borrowed from other libraries for undergraduates. 

(c) A graph is enclosed showing month-by-month variations in the rate of requests for inter-library loans. Three 
curves are shown-total requests made to NCL during the calendar years 1965-67, total requests made to 
NLL during the period, and total requests to all sources during the period. From this it is apparent that 
there are definite troughs during April, July-August, and in December (i.e. the three vacation periods). This 
pattern has remained fairly constant throughout the three years (although obviously the actual figures have 
varied) and there is no reason to suppose that it will change radically in the future. This is somewhat 
suprising because it might be expected that the term is taken up in teaching, while during vacation 
scientists (in particular) turn to research. However, the figures available disprove this, and curiously there is 
little observable difference between the annual work pattern of scientists and non-scientists, as reflected in 
their inter-library loan requests. As far as the British Museum is concerned, presumably the use made of its 
facilities would be greater during vacations, but no information is available on this. 

(ii) The National Lending Library in particular, with its virtually complete collections of scientific serials, makes it 
less necessary for individual libraries to purchase long back-runs, and the well-known phenomena of scatter and 
decay of use with time since publication result in such sets quite rapidly becoming uneconomical to purchase, 
even if calculations can be made which include the cost to the institution of the reader’s waiting time. However, it 
is often difficult to persuade heads of university departments that even a 24-hour loan service is an adequate 
subptute for having the material on the shelves; therefore, the effect of NLUs existence has not been as 
noticeable as might be wished. It is obviously uneconomical to attempt to provide 100% immediate availability; 
scatter in itself would make this virtually impossible, since the first 25% of any given number of references can be 
found in a very small number of titles, the next 25% in a slightly larger number and the remaining 50% in a very 
large number indeed. Typical figures might be: 

Coverage 25% 50% 75% 100% 

No. of titles No. of titles No. of titles No. of titles 
Chemistry 2 7 24 247 

Biochemistry 3 12 56 851 

(iii) Work at Lancaster indicates that some kind of statistical link exists between scatter and decay. Since it is 
self-evident that material in the humanities decays more slowly than in the sciences it follows that the scatter is 
wider. A natural consequence of this is that the need for efficient inter-library loans in the humanities is much 
greper. From published figures it is self-evident that WCL cannot, under present circumstances, provide a service 
which is rapid enough to be satisfactory. It is arguable that a strong case can be made on these grounds alone for a 
National Lending Library for the Humanities; the British Museum would not, of course be expected to lend 
indiscrmnnately, but there is a large class of material (e.g. foreign and early copyright works) which it could well 
lend without causing any inconvenience to its internal users, if such works were not available for loan in any 
other library in the country. The arguments for this have been often rehearsed, so it would seem pointless to 
enlarge on them here. 

(iv) There is so little known about the effect of serendipity on research that any observations would be merely 
guess-work. However, the figures quoted above for recorded use (i.e. issues) and unrecorded or browsing use may 
be relevant. It is a regrettable fact that the average academic is slightly contemptuous of standard bibliographic^ 
aids; inadequate though these may be in many cases, he prefers to rely on his own knowledge of the literature of 
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his subject, and in many cases is even surprised to know that bibliographical aids do exist. 

(v) It is surely desirable that university libraries should extend their services to the local public as far as possible. 
Lancaster University Library is already available for reference to doctors and teachers, to members of associated 
training colleges (who may borrow), to local industry (who may borrow for a nominal subscription), and to the 
general public, subject to receiving a recommendation from local public libraries (e.g. by producing union lists of 
serials) and, of course, with the regional and national schemes for inter-library loans. 



(vi) Yes; with reference to the recommendations for the establishment of research teams in the “National Library”. 
There is a great need for research of various types in library subjects, but it is surely undesirable that this should 
be administered from the British Museum, or for that matter, from any other single institution. 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 
April 25th, 1968 



National Libraries Committee 

I am writing to you after consulting with my Librarian and my Deans and the views I put forward are agreed with them. 

In the first place the National Libraries concerns only the British Museum and certain Science Libraries in 

London and elsewhere. The National Library of Scotland and the National Library of Wales are ignored, and both are 
of prune importance to scholars working in these countries. In addition the National Library of Scotland as a copyright 
hbrary since 1 709, is used by scholars from all over the world. 



Tins unfortunate terminology was used in the Parry Report on University Libraries which appeared in June of last year. 
The anomaly was pointed out by the Scottish Group of the University and Research Section of the Library Association 
and have now been taken up by the corresponding National Group. 

Another important Scottish viewpoint is tMt of the Scottish Central Library, whose role is quite important to Libraries 
m Scotland, which apply there in the first instance, after which requests which cannot be met in Edinburgh are referred 
to the National Central Library in London. The Scottish Central Library is independent of the National Central Library 
and Its services are extraordinarily rapid compared to that of the National Central Library. The National Central 
Libr^y, possibly understaffed, takes two weeks as against two days from S.C.L. As far as scientfic loans are concerned 
the National Lendmg Library (N.L.L.) is very good indeed and it now covers Social Sciences as well. 



The plan to have a National Lending Library for Arts has never materialised and the proposal to have a National 
Reference Library for Science allied to the Patent Office Library is another casualty of the Gordon Walker decision 

Museum. I find it difficult to see why the Science Museum Library is singled out for mention in 
mentioned°^^^^^^^”^^ equally important Patent Office Library and the British Museum (N.H. Library) are not 



We answer your six questions as follows. 



^ N.L.L. plays a very important part in supplying the scientific periodical requirements of libraries. The British 
Museum is, no doubt, used by scholars who visit London, and the Science Museum Library is comparatively little 
used as it is the main reference Library in London, while the N.C.L. does deal with items which cannot be located 
m Scotland, and which may be secured in England or abroad. However, this function is somewhat smaller than 
that carried out by the S.C.L. Of our total Inter-Library Loans 85% are direct to other libraries, including the 
N.L.L., and only 1 5% are through the S.C.L. and the N.C.L. 

It is difficult to give precise information under subheadings (a), (b) and (c): 

(a) The importance of the N.L.L. has already been stressed as far as Science is concerned. The British Museum is 
obviously important to many scholars, though many who use it could secure 60 to 80% of their needs more 

with the National Library and the University, Glasgow with the University and the 
Mitch^ell; while Manchester, Liverpool and Birmingham are other cities which can meet very many of the demands 
of scholars of all disciplines. We understand that an appreciable percentage of the Arts people in Durham find it 
bett^ to travel to Edinburgh than to London. The reluctance of academics educated in London, Oxford and 
Cambridge to appreciate the resources of the central reference libraries of the large cities probably stems from 
their youthful impression that a public library deals only in fiction. Until recently public reference libraries in 
London were relatively poor and none approaches those mentioned above. 

(b) The scientists use the N.L.L. and the N.C.L. through inter-library loans, while others visit the British Museum but 
m neither case can an estimate be given, though the proportion of total needs is not likely to be more than io%. 

(c) Scientists tend to use the library services more regularly throughout the year, but any diminution in staff reading 
is usually made up by the calls. of visiting scholars and of correspondence queries. 

In general, it is felt that only a small proportion of readers are involved in the Antiquities Collections and with 
the Department of Prints and Drawings, though the latter has more affinity with Printed Books than the former. 

(ii) The answer to this is no, with the proviso that a periodical of marginal interest would probably be taken if in an 
Arts subject, while one could depend on securing a similar Science periodical from the N.L.L. 

(iii) What is required to provide a better service is facilities for tlje Humanities similar to those now provided by the 
N.L.L. for Sciences and Social Sciences. There is a tremendous difference here, which is certainly not appreciated 
either by the Arts side who do not know the service supplied by the N.L.L., or by the scientists who are unaware 
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of how well off they are compared to their opposite numbers. 

(iv) This is difficult to answer especially in view of the arrangements in Continental Countries where the “closed 
access” research library is the rule. This calls for more elaborate subject catalogues and a greater use of 
bibliographies, but it cannot be said that the Continental Scholars appear to be much handicapped by this nor in 
fact are the users of the British Museum. In Scandinavia there appears to be no intention of having open access in 
the near future as the books are still arranged in accession order on the shelves and access would not help under 
the present arrangement. In a large collection open access leads to the displacement and mis-shelving of books, 
which results in the temporary loss of the books to other readers and it is probable that a compromise solution is 
best, i.e. one where the bibliographies, reference works together with recent volumes of the most used periodicals 
are available on open shelving, while the great bulk of the other material has to be asked for. Working examples of 
this are to be seen in Lund University Library and in the new series of subject reading rooms in Amsterdam 
University Library. Incidentally, browsing is important only as long as the browser realises that in a library that 
lends, the most recent and most important books will not be available for him, as they will be on loan, or in use 
elsewhere in the Library. Personally, I am a great browser but some of my colleagues think that the value of 
browsing to the research worker can easily be overrated unless it is confined to bibliographies, abstracts etc., 
which should certainly be used more than they are. 

(v) Yes, this library provides facilities for members of the public and it co-operates fully in inter-library lending, 
national and international. 

(vi) As far as the U.G.C. Committee Report is concerned, we think that the view might be supported that the 
students’ book grant be paid in vouchers so as to ensure that more of them actually spend the money on books. 
Something might also be made of the suggestion in paragraph 634 on Co-operative purchasing. Recommendations 
626 to 628 regarding the U.G.C. Sub-Committee on Libraries should be supported with the important addendum 
that the Committee should have a number of practising academic librarians, unlike the Dainton Committee itself 
which contains no librarian; the Parry Committee had to be strengthened by the addition of another academic 
librarian, which even then left it rather weak on that side. This capacity to set up committees without experts on 
the subject dealt with is a continuing weakness of British organisations. American and continental committees 
charged with library topics would have a majority of librarians on it. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
May 15th, 1968 



Basis on which the reply has been prepared 

A circular was sent to all heads of departments asking each to submit, on behalf of all members in 
replies to the following questions: 



that department, 



(i) (a), (b) and (c) 

(iii) 

(iv) 



The Librarian supplied information for replies on the following questions: 

(i) (a) and (b) - factual information supplementing the comments made by Departments 

(ii) 

(V) 

It seems convement to sunmarise replies from departments on a faculty basis; the number of departments in each of 
the faculties referred to m the reply is given below: 



Faculty 

Arts 

Economic and Social Studies 

Law 

Science 

Applied Science 
Medicine 



Number of departments 
19 
4 
1 

13 

13 

21 



The number of academic and research staff in the University is approximately 1,200. 

(i) Use of National Library Services 
Arts 

The British Museum is clearly the Library most widely used by Arts departments; there is also extensive use of 
the National Central Library through the inter-library loan system, although htere are complaints about the 
slowness of the service provided. Reference is also made to the use of the National Lending Library for Science 
and Technology by the School of EngUsh and by the Department of Education (which includes science 
specialists); the Department of Education also uses the Science Museum Library. 

The British Museum Library is generally referred to as ‘indispensable’. It is used mainly to supplement university 
collections, and hence its importance to departments varies according to the coverage of the subject in the 
University Library. For example, the Departments of Greek and Latin state that the British Museum has holdings 
which could probably not be duplicated either by the University Library or inter-library loan facilities e g 
prmted books (early editions, rare periodicals), manuscripts and holdings of vases, sculptures and inscriptions. 

More use is made of the British Museum during the vacation when staff are able to spend time away from Leeds 
Some distinction is made between different types of visit, which is summed up in the following comment: 

Those of us who make most use of it [the British Museum Library] find that our visits, made frequently 
durmg the year, are of two kinds. During term-time it is often necessary to pack as much reference work as 
possible in short visits of two or three hours at a time, when applications for books, manuscripts or other 
material are made in advance; the convenience of the present site is here obvious, with its nearness to 
several main-line railway stations. During vacations longer and more leisurely visits to the Museum Library 
are possible, when planning of one’s work may be proportionately looser.’ 

A number of departments comment on the value of the central position of the British Museum Library which 
enables members of staff to visit the Library when they have available short periods in the course of visits to 
London for other purposes. 

The following departments mention the importance of having available on the same site as the British Museum 
Library the antiquities collections and the Department of Prints and Drawings: 

English: The convenient location of the antiquities collections and the Department of Prints and Drawings in the 
same buildings as the Library is an invaluable asset, and has special relevance to the study of Angl^Saxon 
England. 
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Greek and Latin: Holdings of vases, sculptures and inscriptions, etc. in the Department of Classical Antiquities . . . 
are often inspected in conjunction with relevant library material. 

Semitic Studies: The possibility of using the collection of antiquities, prints and drawings, as well as the Library 
in the British Museum, is a valuable facility for members of the Department. 

History: Our concern about the British Museum Library is a strong one and we are most anxious that the facilities 
which it offers, including the ancillary collections (Prints, Drawings, Manuscripts, Maps, etc.) should be at least as 
readily available to scholars as they are at present. We feel that this can only be satisfactorily done if the Library 
continues to be situated wholly in central London. 

Italian also mentions that the department makes extensive use of the Prints and Drawings collections. 



Economic and Social Studies . j , • • . 

The British Museum is probably the most widely used, although for some subjects, e.g. economics and politics, it 
is of more value to scholars interested in the historical aspects of the subjects. Some use is made of the National 
Lending Library (geography). It was also pointed out that economists, as distinct from economic historians, do 
not make much use of national libraries, except for inter-library loans. 

The Britsh Museum Library is referred to as being ‘essential’. The importance of the following is stressed: access 
to rare books, long runs of English periodicals, newspapers and foreign periodicals not taken in local libraries, 
and the run of British Government publications from the mid- 18th century onwards. 

The main use of the British Museum Library is in vacations, particularly the summer. 

The proximity of the Department of Manuscripts is an advantage and tne printed map collection indispensable' 
for economic historians. 

Except for inter-library loans, national Hbraries are little used. Members of staff meet most of their requirements 
from specialist libraries in London, especially the Institute of Advanced Legal Studies. 

Science and Applied Science 

The two faculties are taken together since departments in both make similar comments. 

The National Lending Library for Science and Technology (Boston Spa) is clearly the most widely used by all 
departments, both by personal visit and through the inter-library loan service. Reference to the British Museum 
Library is made by the mathematicians and agricultural zoologists. Some use is also made of the Science Museum 
Library. 

It should be pointed out that Leeds has a particular advantage in relation to the National Lending Library because 
of our proximity to Boston Spa (about half-an-hour by car from the University). Because of this many members 
of staff make regular and frequent visits to the Library. In some respects, therefore, replies concerning this 
Library, particularly on patterns of usage, will not be typical. 

The importance of the National Lending Library in relation to total requirements varies with departments. For 
some specialised topics within certain subjects the National Lending Library provides a large proportion of 
material required. On the other hand, the importance of the National Lending Library may not be reflected in its 
quantitative use, e.g. ‘actual use as a percentage of overall needs is very small . . . but this is often an important 
part.’ 

The National Lending Library is mentioned as being particularly valuable for the comprehensive nature of its 
collection, the availability of obscure periodicals and of government reports, including those of government 
agencies in other countries. The comprehensiveness is regarded as being especially useful when undertaking 
literature surveys. In this connection the open access to abstracts and reference works at Boston Spa is of great 
help. 

Because of the proximity of Boston Spa already referred to, use of the National Lending Library by personal 
visits is more regular than it might otherwise be. Some members of staff may make rather more visits during the 
vacations but many comment that there is no variation between term and vacation. 



Medicine (including Dentistry) 

The National Lending Library is the most widely used of the national libraries; there is some use of the National 
Central Library, and rather less of the Science Museum Library and the British Museum. In the medical field a 
considerable number of the inter-library loans appear to be satisfied by other university libraries. 

The National Lending Library is reported as being particularly useful for unusual, obscure and foreign periodicals. 
MEDLARS searches have been undertaken for some departments, and suggestions are made that this type of 
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service should be expanded. 

Use of the National Lending Library is fairly regular over the whole year, again because of its geographical 
position. o o r 



Further information on the use of the inter-library loan service 

A ten per cent, randorn sample was taken of successful inter-library loan applications from the Brotherton 
Library on behalf of academic staff during the session 1966-67, and analysed on the basis of whether they were 
met from the N.C.L., N.L.L. or directly from other libraries. When scaled up to full totals for the session the 
following figures are indicated for the faculties of the University: 



Faculty 

Arts 

Economic and Social Studies 

Law 

Science 

Applied Science 
Medicine 



Institute of Education 



N.C.L 

501 

47 

16 

141 

63 

92 

860 

5 



N.L.L. 

45 



207 

405 

407 

1,064 



Direct 

291 

21 

147 

84 

420 

963 

59 



(ii) National facilities and the acquisitions policy of the Brotherton Library 

Books and periodicals of first importance for the teaching and research of the University are purchased in so far 
as our budget permits. 



In considering the acquisition of less important material, the resources of the inter-library loan services and of the 
national libraries are taken into account. 



(iii) Improvements in National Library Facilities 

The faculties have been put into two groups, since, within the groups, departments generally have made similar 
comments. 



Arts group (Arts, Economic and Social Studies and Law) 

(a) Duplicates of deposit copies should be available through the inter-library loan service. 

(b) The Inter-library loan service should be speeded up; it should be made more efficient through the use of 
modern telecommunications techniques. 

(c) More space should be available to readers in the British Museum. 

(d) Opening hours of the British Museum should be extended to include more late evenings and also Sunday. 

(e) The British Museum must be able to supply photocopies of its materials, both printed and manuscript, 
rapidly and inexpensively; the microfilming of older periodicals would be a useful service. 

(f) The time taken to bring material to readers in the British Museum Library, especially periodicals, 
microfilms, prints and photographs, is very long and should be reduced. In this connection, it is suggested 
that the number of junior staff is clearly inadequate, and as a result senior staff at times have to undertake 
menial duties. 

(g) Major national collections (e.g. the National Libraries of Scotland and Wales, Cambridge University Library, 
the Bodleian Library) should make their catalogues available in a form comparable to that of the British 
Museum General Catalogue; this might encourage more use of these libraries and so relieve pressure on the 
British Museum. 

(h) The British Museum Library should encourage more cooperation between the academic community and its 
own staff with a view to identifying both the strengths and the weaknesses of its collections. The Museum 
enjoys considerable goodwill from the world of learning and should take advantage of the fact. 

(i) One of the languages departments suggested a central purchasing policy should be adopted for loanable 
reprints, with specialisation on a regional basis, centred on universities. 

G) There should be more concentration and amalgamation of resources and more centralisation of material in 
relation to the British Museum. 

(k) A national reference system should be established for publications of foreign governments. 

(l) A deposit library should be established in the North of England. 
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Science group (Science, Applied Science, Medicine) 

(a) More copies should be made available in the national libraries of (1) recent textbooks in science and 
technology; (2) journals for which there is a high demand. 

(b) There should be a wider coverage of foreign and obscure journals. 

(c) Departments made repeated comments about the need for, and value of good bibliographic aids; these are 
essential when making literature surveys. Specific suggestions include indexing and abstracting ’papers in 
such a way that they can be recalled by computer, the wider distribution of ‘key word’ catalogues, and 
more indexing of textbooks and the less common reference books in the bibliographical services. (It should 
be added that the N.L.L. bibliographic facilities were often favourably referred to, despite shortcomings.) 

(d) There should be a reduction in the borrowing time allowed by the N.L.L. to give a faster turn round of 
books. 

(e) There should be an extension of the photocopying service, especially for short papers; a photocopy by 
return of post is preferable to a delayed loan of the original. 

(f) Translation services at the N.L.L. for languages other than Russian should be improved; Japanese was 
specifically mentioned. (The extension of translation services was the subject of comment from a number 
of departments.) 

(g) More information on library facilities, such as exists at the N.L.L., should be available to potential users of 
national libraries. 

(h) A National Card Index, similar to that in some foreign countries, should be established. 

(i) The establishment of one national library (preferably in a central position in the country and well placed in 
relation to transport facilities) would cut the costs and time of cataloguing and administration and enable a 
more comprehensive union catalogue to be formed. 

(4) National Reference Facilities: Open Access 

In so far as departments made any specific comments on the point, these were that national reference facilities 
were essential. 

A number of different opinions (and shades thereof) were expressed on the question of open access to shelves; 
there was no clear faculty division on this. 

A fairly general view was that while open access would be ideal it was not really essential and would not be 
practicable from the point of view of either orderliness or security. At the same time the need for first rate 
bibliographic facilities, to which open access was essential in the opinion of many departments, was stressed; 
suggestions were made that such open access should be extended to standard reference books, encyclopaedias’ 
etc., and that where bibliographical material was incorporated in works of a general nature it should be 
photocopied and similarly made available. 

A few departments seemed to favour open access, but an examination of the replies seems to indicate that they 
took this view because of inadequacies in bibliographic services. One or two Science departments suggested that 
open access to textbooks would be an advantage; this was linked with the poor indexing of textbooks in reference 
facilities. The Department of Social Studies supported open access because of the inter-disciplinary nature of 
much of the material in which it was interested, and which did not appear to be coped with by any system of 
cross-referencing. 

(5) Public access: Regional co-operation 
PubUc Access 

Members of the public are allowed to use the University Library, provided that they satisfy the Librarian of the 
serious and scholarly nature of their research. We have special arrangements with certain outside bodies, by which 
their members are allowed to use particular sections of the Library, e.g. Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
Midland Institute of Mining Engineers. 

We give full facilities to members of staff of the Colleges of Education associated with the University’s Institute of 
Education, and special facilities to certain students of these Colleges for the purposes of study for the B.Ed. We 
also have arrangements whereby members of staff and research students of the Universities of York and Bradford 
make use of our Library facilities. 

Thejiumber of outside readers currently registered is 723. 

Regional Schemes for inter-library loans 

The Library plays a full part in lending to other libraries, both in this region and nationally. The following are our 
statistics relating to loans connected with the Yorkshire Regional Library System for session 1966-67: 
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Loans to the Brotherton Library 1 5 

Loans from the Brotherton Library 823 

(6) U.G.C. Report on Libraries 

to offer any specific comment as a University on the information and recommendations of the 
U.G.C. Report on University Libraries, in as far as they are relevant to the provision of national library facilities, 
except in so far as some of the matters referred to in the recommendations of the Report relating to national 
library facilities (paragraph 635) have been covered in some part by other sections of our reply above. 

You may find it useful, however, to have the following specific comments from departments: 

The integrity of the British Museum s collections must be maintained if the inter-disciplinary nature of much of 
contemporary scholarship in the Humanities is to be sustained. (Examples are quoted of the relation between 
17th and 18th century literature and contemporary developments in science and philosophy: 16th and 17th 
century poetry and music: modern linguistics). 

The British Museum should, it possible, be sited in central London, preferably on the Bloomsbury site. Re-siting 
the British Museum outside London would inevitably restrict its use by academic staff to university vacations 
(This general view has the support of several Arts departments). 

It is a matter of serious disadvantage that the Newspaper Library (at present at Colindale) is separated from the 
main library and it would be of considerable academic advantage if it also could be brought into central London. 

We wish to point out that the dispersal of research and reference collections already causes much time to be 

wasted (for example on account of the transfer of certain periodicals to Colindale). Any further dispersal is to be 
resisted most strenuously. 
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Memorandum 



from the School of English 
to the Dainton Committee 
on National Libraries 



Preliminary observations 

The following observations are representative of the School of English at the University of Leeds, The staff of the 
School is at present 50 members, and the various subjects taught at the undergraduate and graduate level are:— 

English, Anglo-Irish, American and Commonwealth Literature 

English Mediaeval Studies 

Historical and General Linguistics 

Dialectology 

Folk Life Studies 

Bibliography 

The questions submitted to the academic staff were as follows: - 

1 .0 To what extent are the existing national library services used by the academic and research staff? 

1.1 The subject fields for which the facilities of each library are particularly important. 

1.2 The extent to which each library is used by academic and research staff in relation to their overall needs for 
library facilities. 

1.3 Any variations in the pattern of use of each library during different periods of the year, 

1.4 In addition, information about the extent to which studies requiring the use of the British Museum Library also 
demand the facilities of either the Museum’s antiquities collections, or the Department of Prints and Drawings 
would be very relevant to the Committee’s work. 

2.0 In what respects could national facilities be changed or augmented in order to provide a better service to the 
members of your university? 

3.0 If national reference facilities are regarded by you as essential, should they be organised to give open access to the 
books on the shelves? 

To these points the School of English submits the following observations:— 

1.0 Of the four libraries named, the School of English makes greatest use of the British Museum, but considerable use 
of the National Central Library and occasional use of the National Lending Library for Science and Technology, 
is made through the Inter-Library Loan system. 

1.1 It is our opinion that the British Museum is an indispensable encyclopaedic collection, and experience shows that 
members of the School make use of aU subjects which are covered by its collections. The National Central Library 
is mainly used as a supplement to existing resources within Leeds. The.National Lending Library and the Science 
Museum Library are only marginally relevant to the activities of the School. 

1.2 The use of these four libraries in the case of an humanities subject cannot be accurately quantified, but it remains 
generally true that use of the British Museum in an indispensable element of all research carried out at the 
University of Leeds. 

1.3 For obvious reasons. Leeds being a provincial university, extensive use of the British Museum is restricted to 
vacations and study leave. However, the situation of the British Museum in central London, makes it possible for 
academic staff to use its msources while in London on other business, e.g. committees, interviewing boards, etc. 
Since the use of the National Central Library and the National Lending Library for Science and Technology is 
indirect, no statement as to seasonal variation is likely to be useful. 

1.4 It is the experience of members of the School that the convenient location of the antiquities collections and the 
Department of Prints and Drawings in the same building as the Library is an invaluable asset, and has special 
relevance to the study of Anglo-Saxon England. 

2.0 (a) We agree with the views of the Parry Committee that at least some deposit copies of British books should 
be available for circulation through a reorganised Inter-Library Loan system. 

(b) The Inter-Library Loan system should be made more efficient by the use of modern telecommunications. 

(c) The British Museum (“National Library”) must in the interests of scholarship be able to supply 
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photo-copies of its materials both printed and manuscript rapidly and inexpensively. 

(d) Major national collections (e.g. National Libraries of Scotland and Wales, Cambridge University Library, 
Bodleian Library) should make their catalogues available in a form comparable to that of the British 
Museum General Catalogues. More widespread knowledge of the resources of these libraries could be 
expected to relieve some of the current pressure on the British Museum which is now hard pressed to 
provide readers with adequate accommodation. 

(e) The British Museum again (“National Library”) should encourage co-operation between the academic 
community and its staff with a view to identifying both the strengths and the weaknesses of its collections. 
The Museum enjoys considerable goodwill from the world of learning and should take advantage of this 
fact. 



3.0 National reference facilities are, in our opinion, essential: and insofar as the British Museum constitutes inter alia 
such a collection, limited access to bibliographical and strictly reference material is a desideratum. There can be 
no question of open access to rare books. Ij should be noted that essential bibliographical tools for specialist areas 
of study are often incorporated in works of a general nature. These should be photocopied and made available on 
open access. 

Supplementary observations 

While taking note of the terms of reference of the Dainton Committee, the members of the School of English 
nevertheless feel obliged to submit the following observations: 

(a) that the integrity of the British Museum’s collections must be maintained if the inter-disciplinary nature of 
much contemporary scholarship in the Humanities is to be sustained (see Appendix); 

\ 

(b) that if possible the British Museum should be sited in central London, preferably on the Bloomsbury site. 
Re-siting the British Museum outside London would inevitably restrict its use by academic staff to 
university vacations; 

(c) that the present arbitrary separation of newspaper collections at Colindale, fiction, etc. At Woolwich, 
science at Bayswater, is to be deplored. 

APPENDIX 

In order to illustrate the inter-disciplinary nature of research within even so small a unit as the School of English, it 
seems relevant to point out that the study of literature in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries cannot be separated 
from contemporary developments in science and philosophy - e.g. travesties of Royal Society projects in Gulliver’s 
travels Book III, the references to Newton’s Optics in eighteenth century poetic descriptions, and the abundant 
evidence in Shelley’s poetry of his indebtedness to contemporary scientific theories. The study of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century poetry is inextricably connected with the history of music. 

One striking example of the need for an integrated collection of printed material can be seen in the area of linguistics 
and its manifold sub-disciplines. Modern linguistic research requires access to the literature of 

Linguistics per se, phonetics 
All languages 

All literatures (for linguistic stylistics) 

Psychology 

Anthropology, sociology 

Biology — ethology, evolutionary genetics 

Neurophysiology 

Speech pathology 

Philosophy — especially mathematical logic 
Mathematics — stylostatistics 
Computing — mechanical translation 
Physics — acoustics 
Education 

Printed books and MSS. of all periods for studying 
the history of linguistic thought 

This, it should be noted, represents merely one example of many that might have been cited. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER 
May 8th, 1968 



A questionnaire based upon the questions addressed to the University by the Chairman of the National Libraries 
Committee on 13th February was prepared and circulated to all members of the academic staff, senior administrative 
and Library staff and to all research students. 779 questionnaires were despatched, and of these 294 were returned 
before the closing date on 15th April. The proportions of Arts, Social Sciences, and Science replies approximately 
reflected the number of staff and research students in the respective Faculties, and therefore may be considered to form 
a reasonable sample of the opinions of the University as a whole. 

1 To what extent are the existing national library services used by the academic and research staff? 

The extent to which teachers and research workers in the University use the four national libraries which are the 
subiect of the National Libraries Committee’s enquiries (viz. the British Museum, National Central Library, the 
National Lending Library for Science and Technology and the Science Museum Library) cannot be stated in 
precise quantitative terms. From the replies received it is clear that virtually all teaching and research members of 
the University community call upon the services of other libraries of one kind or another to supplement the 
services provided within Leicester University. An analysis of the Library’s own borrowers’ register reveals that 
very few members of the academic staff or research students do not use Leicester University Library at all, 
though it is known that some rely very heavily on other libraries. Similarly, practically no academic or research 
readers rely wholly upon Leicester University Library. The norm, from which there are wide variations, seems to 
be that most members of the academic staff fairly regularly make use of some other Library in person 
other university libraries (Bodleian, Cambridge University and Senate House are the most commonly mentioned); 
other specialist academic libraries (Institute of Historical Research, London School of Economics, School of 
Oriental and African Studies); libraries of learned societies (Chemical Society, Geological Society, Linnean 
Society London Mathematical Society, Royal Society of Medicine, Royal Geographical Society); or other private 
or semi-national libraries (Dr. Williams Library, Guildhall Library, Public Record Office, Commonwealth 
Institute, Royal Institute of International Affairs, London Library). 

The pattern of use of national libraries must therefore be seen in the context of the reliance by virtually all 
university teachers and research workers on the local University Library for most everyday needs, coupled in 
many cases with fairly regular personal use of particular libraries with strong collections in relevant subject fields. 
These are, as it were, the starting point. Practically all teachers and research workers use in addition the resources 
available to them through the inter-library loans service. For most scientists the National Lending Library for 
Science and Technology is virtually the sole source for inter-Library loans and almost 90% of those who replied 
get material from the National Lending Library with fair regularity. A rather smaller proportion of Arts and 
Social Science readers borrow their materials through inter-Library loans, the proportion of replies indicating this 
being 68% and 60% respectively. Over 50% of the scientists visited other libraries in person. On the other hand 
over 70% of both the Arts and Social Science readers visited other libraries. The British Museum in Bloomsbury is 
visited with fair frequency by 74% of the Arts readers and by 50% of the Social Science readers. The Science 
departments of the British Museum appear to be used by approximately 20% of the scientists but of these a very 
small proportion appear as yet to use the National Reference Library for Science and Invention. The precise 
subject fields for which the facilities of each Library are particularly important cannot be specified as a result of 
this enquiry. 

It seems likely that for most teachers and research workers the resources of the British Museum and of the other 
national libraries are used to meet individual research needs. In some cases it is known that personal visits to the 
British Museum extending over several days are made, but there is no doubt that the greatest volume of use of 
library resources in general is made though the University Library’s inter-library loans service which draws by far 
the greater part of its material from the National Lending Library, the National Central Library and other 
University libraries. In the academic year 1966/67 over 5,000 requests were fulfilled and it is clear that for many 
research is substantially sustained on material supplied by the inter-library loans service as a supplement to the 
resources of Leicester University Library. 

Variations in the pattern of use of each library during each period of the year are as might be expected. Personal 
visits to the British Museum and other libraries in London, Oxford, Cambridge, etc., are made more frequently in 
vacation than during term, but many readers are known to visit the British Museum fairly regularly during term 
also. So far as inter-library loans are concerned there is very little difference between term and vacation. The 
larger number of potential users during term is offset by the fact that some of them are too busy to pursue their 
own researches during much of the busy teaching term. 

The number of readers danding the facilities of the Museum’s Antiquities collections or those of the Department 
of Prints and Drawings, in addition to the book collections in the British Museum, was very low indeed. It would 
seem that the present dispersal of the newspaper collections at Colin dale, and the separation of the I^blic Record 
Office, the Victoria and Albert Museum, and other important collections from related collections in the^ British 
Museum, are more inconvenient to scholars than a possible future separation of the British Museum’s book 
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collections from those of the Departments of Antiquities and of Prints and Drawings. 



2 Does the existence of national facilities affect the acquisition or other policies of your University Library, or 
enable economies to be effected in the provision of its services? 

The primary criteria for both book selection and the provision of Library services within the University are the 
essential needs, as we see them, of the staff and students of the University, and there is widespread feeling that 
the possession within each University campus of as rich a collection of books as possible is of crucial importance 
in planning national library services as a whole. The selection of materials to be purchased is based primarily on 
the needs of the local academic community as these are currently interpreted and cannot be said to be based 
upon or greatly influenced by the collecting policies of the National Libraries. It must be an open question 
whether these local needs would change radically if the arrangements for inter-library lending were substantially 
improved. Experience shows that scientists are extremely reluctant to do without subscriptions to periodicals 
even though they are readily available from the N.L.L. If a periodical is required regularly from N.L.L., it 
becomes more expensive to obtain it in this way than to subscribe to it. 



3 



4 



5 



6 



In what respects could national facilities be changed or augmented in order to provide a better service to the 

members of your University? . , . , , , , u 

The rephes to this question fell into two main categories concerned respectively with reader services and the 
availabihty of material required for research. Much the commonest wish was for a speedier service and this was 
often linked with improvements in the provision of photocopies. “Speedier service” normally meant m the case 
of scientists more rapid postal service for inter-library loans, but in the case of those Arts and Social Science 
readers who fairly regularly used the British Museum this also applied to the service within the British Museum 
itself. Frequently mentioned by Arts and Social Science readers were also such suggestions as improved 
accommodation for readers, greater help in location of unpublished research material, extended hours of opening, 
improved service from the staff. The principal items mentioned by scientists were the provision of better 
translation services and greater use of computers, etc., for information and document retrieval. Though 
comparatively few readers mentioned specifically the desirability of more complete current coverage of the 
world’s literature by the national library system, a number did mention the importance of improving the holdings 
of maps and newspapers and of filling gaps in the book collections. The compilation of a National Union 
Catalogue was advocated by one reader. 



If national reference facilities are regarded by you as essential, should they be organised to give open access to the 

books on the shelves? , i n x- rv i 

Virtually all replies to our questionnaire indicated that readers felt that substantial collections or books on open 

access were either essential or at least desirable in a national reference collection. 



Does your Library provide facilities to members of the public and does it co-operate with regional schemes for 
inter-library lending? 

Leicester University Library participates fully in the East Midland Regional Library System to which it lends very 
many more books than it borrows. Books and periodicals are also lent to other University libraries, either direct 
or through the National Central Library. On balance, however, more books are borrowed by this Library thp are 
lent. In the opinion of the Library staff emphasis should be placed in the future development of national library 
services on central arrangements rather than on regional arrangements', in particular, it is felt that the cornpilation 
of regional Union Catalogues should be discontinued or confined to recent British books. This Library also 
provides faciUties for personal use of the Library by local residents, both in commerce and industry and among 
the professions. 

Does your University wish to comment on the information and recommendations of the U.G.C. Report on 

University Libraries? , , t j x x xu u 

The University strongly supports the Report’s recommendation that the Library departments of the British 

Museum should become the National Library and that the national library service should be co-ordinated and 
expanded. It also strongly endorses the view expressed in the Parry Report that the provision of an improved 
national library service should not detract from the essential requirement for each University itself to build up 
strong working collections related to the teaching and research carried out within each institution. 



7 Additional comments ^ ^ r-xi x- n u j 

ConTpara.tivcly few readers expressed any view on the vexed question of the location of the national library and 

the related complex question of the inter-relationships between different parts of the national library service. A 
few advocated a national lending library for the Humanities, only one or two readers advocated with passion the 
retention of the Bloomsbury site. Opinions were divided on whether books should be lent from the national 
reference collection, assuming no other lending copy was available in the country, slightly more than 60% of the 
Arts and Social Sciences readers were in favour of lending reference copies, while slightly under 40% 
opposed to this - in some cases vehemently. It was interesting to note that in the case of research students, 100% 
of those who replied in all faculties were in favour of lending from reference collections. 

It is clear from the pattern of reading habits revealed by our questionnaire that the national Library must remain 
in central London if it is to be of regular use to scholars. While most scientists expressed praise for the National 
Lending Library for Science and Technology more than one criticised the service provided and advocated that it 
should be incorporated in a larger unit and transferred to London. It is to be hoped that the National Libraries 
Committee in considering the provision of national library services as a whole, will not exclude the possibility 
that Boston Spa should become a depository for “second line” infrequently used material, and that both 
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reference and lending services in all subjects, including science, and if possible newspapers, public records, etc., 
should be based on one national library in central London. However large this central national library could be, it 
would not be large enough for indefinite expansion of book collections in the future. It does appear, therefore, 
that in addition to the site chosen for the central national library, serious consideration should be given to 
providing a site elsewhere with scope for unlimited expansion from which books could be drawn daily and be 
available on 24 hours’ notice for use either in the national library or for loan to other libraries. To this remote 
store the national library’s less frequently used collections could be continuously relegated over the years. Such a 
site is aheady available at Boston Spa, and it may be that the lending services at present operated there could be 
transferred with advantage to the national library in London. The essential administrative, co-ordinating, 
bibliographical, lending and other services performed by the national library service would be permanently carried 
out from central London. The most pupular site for such a unified national library service would almost certainly 
be Bloomsbury, but more important than its exact location is the desirability of firmly establishing the future 
pattern of grov^dh, both for the collections, for the administrative structure, and for readers to consult material in 
person. A national depository located in Boston Spa as an outlier of the central national reference and lending 
library in London might provide a long-term solution to the problem. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
April 16, 1968 



Your letter of 13th February asking for information about the use made by members of the academic and research 
staffs of the four National Libraries to supplement the resources of the University Library has now been considered by 
the Senate and the Council. Insofar as these Libraries provide material unobtainable in the University Library, in the 
North-Western Region and sometimes anywhere else in the country, their accessibility and effectiveness are of real 
concern to the academic and research staff of this University. The following replies to the questions asked in your letter 
of 13th February will indicate the measure of that concern. 



(i) To what extent are the existing national library services used by the academic and research staff of the 

University? „ , r , * rr 

In the time available, it has not been possible to conduct a full-scale enquiry among all members ot the statt. 

Faculty sub-librarians have however made enquiries among staff users of their libraries, and Heads of Departments 
in the Faculty of Arts have been asked to state the extent to which they and their staffs are direct users of one or 
more of the four national services under review. 

In addition, the records of inter-library loans during 1966/67 have been examined, although as these are not 
classified by type of borrower, general conclusions only can be drawn. 

It can be said; 

(a) that the main subject fields for which the facilities of the four services are important are as follows: 

British Museum: History Economic History, Literature, Language studies. Human geography. 

British Museum (Natural History): Botany. 

Science Museum Library: Pure and applied sciences. 

National Lending Library of Science: In 1966/67, 1,800 items out of a total of 4,000 were borrowed on 
behalf of members of the Science and Engineering Faculties and to a lesser extent, of Medicine and 
Veterinary Science. 

National Central Library: in 1966/67, 850 items were borrowed through the National Central Library, a 
number of these being older books, and books and journals in foreign languages. 

(b) that the staff use these services to supplement what is available firstly in the University Library, secondly in 
Liverpool, thirdly in North-West Region. The order of search is: Catalogue in the headquarters of the 
University Library; Finding list of scientific, medical and technical journals in the University libraries, 
Liverpool Public Libraries find list of serials, and Picton and Hornby Library catalogues. Items in the British 
Museum are identified through the various printed catalogues and bibliographical tools in the headquarters 
of the University Library; 

(c) that owing to the cost and the distance to be travelled, direct visits to the British Museum and Science 
Museum Libraries are usually “saved up” for vacation and preferably summer vacation periods. 

Applicants for research grants frequentlyinclude subsistence costs to enable them to use the British Museum 
for continuous periods of two months. The lending services are well used throughout the year. Requests for 
inter-library loans formerly tended to accumulate during term ahead of the vacation periods when the 
material could be used, but they are now fairly evenly spread. Enquiries have also been made about the 
extent to which studies requiring the use of the British Museum Library also demand the facilities of the 
Antiquities Collections or the Department of Prints and Drawings. Those who have expressed opinions feel 
that the proximity of the collections and the library is to the great advantage of anyone undertaking 
research in the collections and to their staffs, and that separation would be regrettable. 



2 Does the existence of national facilities affect the acquisition or other policies of your university library, or 
enable economies to be effected in the provision of its services? 

The University Library sets out to acquire, within its financial limitations, copies of all important current 
publications in its fields of teaching and research, and the existence of national facilities does not affect the 
acquisition of basic material, monographs which are important for current awareness and in some cases 
historical or more specialised material in a designated area, such as Latin-American Studies. We should however 
not attempt to acquire hightly specialised scientific journals especially in foreign languages, which it is known can 
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be obtained from the National Lending Library of Science (particularly strong in Russian material), or material in 
subjects strongly represented in the national reference collections. When “economies” are discussed, however, one 
has to weigh up the cost of savings involved in not buying a book or journal, and the saving in time and 
convenience to the research worker for whom the work is purchased in having his material relatively quickly and 
at hand. Where the purchase of expensive sets is being considered (e.g., British Parliamentary Papers on 
microcard, or reprints of historical records series), the determining factor is likely to be local or regional rather 
than national. The University of Liverpool consults with the Universities of Manchester and Sheffield where 
expensive items are concerned, and in selecting a new scientific periodical or acquiring back sets, would consult 
regionally in the first place. Much depends upon the speed and efficiency of the national library service 
concerned; the N.L.L. for Science has established a good reputation for both, and in this respect does enable 
economies to be effected in our services. 



3 In what respects could rational facflities be changed or augmented in order to provide a better service to the 
members of your university? 

Specific suggestions made by members of the University staff include the following: 

British Museum: Lack of reading space; relative delays in obtaining books ordered; Lack of speedy photographic 
services. 

Science Museum Library: Facilities for rapid photocopying inadequate. 

National Central Library: Delays in obtaining material through incompleteness of union catalogues and shortage 
of staff. 

The need for a National Lending Library for the Humanities and Social Sciences, parallel with the N.L.L. for 
Science and Technology, is also expressed. It is suggested that the London Library might form the basis of such a 
Lending Library. 

The proposals contained in the Recommendations at the end of Chapter VII of the Parry Report, involving the 
co-ordination of all present national services, and the strengthening of the British Museum Likary to carry out 
many of the functions of a National Library, are in general supported as long-term policy by this University. 



4 If national reference facilities are regarded by you as essential, should they be organised to give open access to the 
books on the shelves? 

National reference facilities are regarded as being essential. The form of organisation depends upon the size of the 
collections and the nature of the subjects concerned. In general, the scientist works from abstracts and 
bibliographical tools; the researcher in the humanities prefers to browse. But the criterion should be whatever 
arrangement combines economical administration with maximum accessibility. 

5 Does your library provide facilities to members of the public and does it co-operate with regional schemes for 
inter-library loans? 

This University does both. Members of the public who are recommended as readers may make use of reading 
facilities in the University libraries, but may not borrow books except through inter-library loan. Some 
collections (e.g., the set of British Standards in the Mechanical Engineering Library) have been deposited on this 
understanding. 

The Library co-operates fully with the regional schemes for inter-library lending, and in 1966/67 approximately 
4,000 items were lent from the Library largely through this medium, but also direct. 



6 Does your university wish to comment on the information and recommendations of the UGC Report on 
University Libraries, inasfar as they are relevant to the provision of national library facilities? 

These recommendations are, in brief, firstly that the British Museum should become the British National Library, 
assuming as many as possible of the following functions: 

(a) The central collection of the nation’s literature. 

(b) The most important collection of books received under legal deposit or under the terms of the Copyright 
Act. 

(c) The fullest possible coverage of foreign literature. 

(d) The publication of the national bibliography. 

(e) The national bibliographical information centre. 
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(f) The publication of catalogues of material in the National Library and in the country’s libraries. 

(g) The centre of inter-library lending. 

(h) The initiation of research on library techniques. 

(i) The centre of the country’s international exchange service; 

and secondly, that the necessary finance should be provided for these services; and that the range of functions 
suggested as proper to a national library could be fully carried out by the British Museum only when the new 
library building is completed and the library departments are reconstituted and housed as a unit (Para. 298, 334). 

It is also recommended (Para. 333) that the co-ordination of the policies of all types of library should be arranged 
by the setting up of advisory committees, linked with the existing Library Advisory Councils for England and 
Wales and with the recommended permanent U.G.C. Sub-Committee on Libraries, by means of a British Library 
Services Council reporting to the Secretary of State for Education and Science. 

In general, the University supports these proposals, but believes that priorities should be established, and that so 
far as the British Museum is concerned, these should constitute items (a) to (f) of the functions listed above, and 
that the main reference collections should be unified in Central London, preferably on the Bloomsbury site. 

In the field of Library co-operation, the University supports any means by which present limitations of service 
can be overcome, particularly in the more rapid location of material in the humanities, and through the stronger 
representation of university library holdings in the national union catalogue. It also supports the compilation of 
specialized union catalogues, such as that now in progress for Latin-American studies. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
May 15th, 1968 



1 . To what extent are the existing national library services used by the academic and research staff? 

The University anticipates that the detailed information on these questions will in the main be submitted by 
Schools of the University to the National Libraries Committee direct. 

However, certain of the Institutes of the University, and some of the Medical Schools, have put forward details 
of the use which they make of the four libraries which are under review, and a summary of these facts is given in 
appendix to this memorandum. 

So far as the British Museum Library is concerned, the heaviest users are clearly the Humanities and the Social 
Sciences, but all fields of study benefit in one way or another from this unique institution. 

The Library is of particular importance to the University Institutes which are for the most part grouped in 
Bloomsbury. Over the years these Institutes have developed into national institutions with important 
international functions catering for many hundreds of research workers. Their growth throughout has been 
nourished by the presence and excellence of the British Museum. In building up their own specialised collections, 
the Institutes have regarded their libraries as propaedeutic to a much larger collection. Whilst such libaries with 
their careful classification and free access to shelves can act as a stimulant to research, and save valuable time in 
the early stages, the research itself can be completed nowhere else than in the British Museum. 

The facilities of the British Museum collections of Manuscripts, Prints, Drawings, Oriental Books and Coins are 
frequently used by students requiring the services of the Museum Library. The use of the Department of 
Antiquities is less general, but its proximity to the Library departments is of vital importance to specialists. The 
advantages of the juxtaposition of all these collections with the library are very great, and much research would 
be hindered by any alternation in the existing pattern. 



2 Does the existence of national facilities affect the acquisition or other policies of your University Library, or 
enable economies to be effected in the provison of its services? 

There is no doubt that many of the libraries of the Colleges and other institutions of the University take the 
British Museum collections into account when deciding acquisition policies, but some libraries such as those of 
the London School of Economics, and the School of Oriental and African Studies, act as national collections, 
particularly in the acquisition of foreign material, and this complement the Museum Library itself. 

The Institutes of the. University are particularly affected, for their policies have been moulded from the first by 
theopresence of the British Museum Library. As the British Museum is unique in range and depth, it is often 
possible for other libraries also to avoid making expensive purchases of rare books, and all libraries are greatly 
influenced in their periodical purchasing by the proximity of the great national collections. 



3 In what respects could national facilities be changed or augmented in order to provide a better service to the 
members of your University? 

The most beneficial changes at the British Museum Library would be improvements in facilities for readers, the 
extension of the hours of opening and the provision of more cataloguing and service staff. There should also be 
improvements in the photo-copying services. 

To avoid the fragmentation of the national collections, the National Reference Library of Science and Invention, 
which should take in material now stored at Bayswater was well as material from the old Patents Office Library, 
should be.moved to the central site in London, to be occupied by the British Museum Library. 

For the national lending facilities, we believe that other fields should be given the same generous treatment as the 
National Lending Library for Science and Technology. The National Central Library stock should be augmented 
to make it the national lending library for the Humanities, and the National Central Library given the resources to 
improve its services, some of which (such as the international loans) are of some complexity. Comparable 
provision should be made for the Social Sciences. The London School of Economics and the School of (Oriental 
and African Studies should be given generous support to enable them to carry out supplementary lending 
functions without prejudice to their existing reference services is respect of their special fields. At present, the 
London School of Economics is fulfilling a national function, but predominantly a reference one; if this is to be 
expanded, it is inevitable that much more consideration will have to be given to accommodation. 
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4 If national reference facilities are regarded by you as essential, should they be organised to give open access to the 
books on the shelves? 

We recognise that a completely open access system for national collections is not practicable, but we would 
welcome extended reading room facilities, with as many volumes as possible on open shelves or in adjacent stacks, 
together with increased opportunities for browsing and access to other stacks for bona-fida scholars. We would 
emphasise particularly the importance of easy access to bibliographical aids, periodical literature, State Papers and 
the like, and the provision of high level information services. 



5 Does your library provide facilities to members of the public and does it co-operate with regional schemes for 
inter-library lending? 

The Libraries of the University provide for visiting scholars and to some extent for non-university students, more 
particularly through inter-library loans. Practically all libraries offer reference facilities to members of the public 
engaged in research in subjects covered by the University. London is a special case, because there are so many 
colleges in the area, and because so many visiting students from abroad centre their activities on London. In 
addition, the University Library at the Senate House has the task of catering for the needs of the many External 
Students registered with the University. We do not think that full facilities could reasonably be extended more 
widely than they are already. 



6 Does your University wish to comment on the information and recommendations of the University Grants 
Committee Report on University Libraries, insofar as they are relevant to the provision of national library 
facilities? 

The Parry Report appears to assume that a National Library should take over the functions of all other national 
libraries. The University does not believe that this would be workable, and considers that inter-library lending 
facilities are of such a nature that their administrative centre need not be in London. 

In place of a single, all-purpose National Library, we suggest that a more realistic approach would be through a 
national body co-ordinating the national lending, reference and bibliographical facilities, and propose that it should 
also take into account the libraries already operating at the national level in special fields. We also hope that the 
Committee on Libraries set up by the Vice-Chancellors and Principals would have, as part of its function, the 
opportunity to co-ordinate its own activities with those of the national body. 

The University consider that the paramount need is for the establishment on a central site of a single 
unfragmented national reference collection. This National Reference Library, from which books should not be 
borrowed save in quite exceptional circumstances, would be developed from the British Museum Library and the 
National Reference Library of Science and Invention, and should include national reference library provision in 
the field of Medicine. There is a strong case for bringing together in close proximity the manuscript collections of 
the British Museum and those of the Public Records Office on the same central site. There should be ample 
provision for speedy photo-copying service. 

It is believed that a national library can only serve its purpose if it is situated in an accessible position. It must 
offer the utmost convenience to provincial and overseas scholars, and for this purpose should be near to the main 
line termini as well as having satisfactory connections with the transportation system of the metropolis. The 
Bloomsbury site clearly meets these needs, but these factors apart, the over-riding significance of the area lies in 
the undeniable fact of the world-wide importance and attraction of this learned square mile to the community of 
scholars. 

It has been largely due to the presence of the British Museum that institutions of learning and research have been 
drawn to settle in Bloomsbury and to develop, together with the Museum, an interlocking system of libraries of 
immense value and strength. The disappearance of the British Museum Library from this site would be an 
unparalleled disaster. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

LOUGHBOROUGH UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 



March 14th, 1968 



(1) To what extent are the existing national library services used by the academic and research staff? 

The principal national library service used by academic and research staff is that of the National Lending Libr^ 
for Science and Technology. Of the total of 4,318 items borrowed from other hbraries during 1966/67, 2,153 
were obtained from the National Lending Library. No subdivision of these figures into staff arid student requests 
is kept although it is estimated that of the total about 15% would be for underpaduates. At the present time of 
the order of 90% of these requests will be in the fields of Science and Technology, the remainder being m the 

Social Sciences. 



The use made of the British Museum and other facilities is extremely limited and could in no way add to any 
overall national picture of the type you are attempting to collect. 



(ii) Does the existence of national facilities affect the acquisition or other policies of your university library, or 
enable economies to be effected in the provision of its services? 



The principal lack in the technological universities holdings are back runs of periodicals. Acquisition of these is 
very much controlled by the stock situation at the N.L.L. Purchase of such runs is restrmted to the result of 
evaluating requests for the specific titles as against availability from the N.L.L. or other easily accessible sources. 

Economies in provision of services cannot be made in the light of national facilities and, as indicated above, the 
result may in fact be increase of service requirements particularly with respect to staff for inter-library loan. 

(iii) In what respects could national faciUties be changed or augmented in order to provide a better service to the 
members of your university? 



The recent addition of periodicals in the field of Social Sciences to the N.L.L. collections has particularly helped 
in our own newly developed interest in this field. It is to be hoped that such coverage will become as 
comparatively complete as that already existing in Science and Technology. 

The development of the National Central Library as a completely integrated part of the national network would 
appear to be advantageous to our future needs for book, provision in the Social Sciences areas although no factual 
information is possible at the moment. 

(iv) If national reference facilities are regarded by you as essential should they be organised to give open access to the 
books on the shelves? 



The importance of browsing (i.e. along open shelves) as a research tool in science and technology is very 
questionable. The availability of adequate bibliographical aids is, however, vital and usually satisfactory in most 
university libraries. 

(v) Does your library provide facilities to members of the public and does it co-operate with regional schemes for 
inter-library lending? 

The university library co-operates both with the East Midlands Regional Library Service and also directly with the 
National Central Library. 

The library is available to those members of the public who can show good cause and need to use the university 
collections. These are at the moment principally people from local industry and the development of the 
Leicestershire Technical Information Service which is based on the University Library will particularly expand use 
in this direction. 

(vi) Does your university wish to comment on the information and recommendations of the U.G.C. Report on 
University Libraries? 

The recommendations in the U.G.C. Report on University Libraries given in paragraphs 324-334 are in general 
very satisfactory with one small proviso. This is that the new National Library is not simply the British Museum 
under a different name. It would appear however that the ‘Dainton Committee’s’ brief is taking full cognisance of 
this problem. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
February 28th, 1968 

m Of the four libraries noted in the terms of reference of your Committee, the Library of the British Museum, the 

^ ^ <?cience Museum Library and the National Lending Library for Science and Technology are of value to us. The 

National Central Library supplies little of significance. Q The Library of the British Museuni is easily the most 
imoortant and is used at some time by most members of staff in the Humanities (in the broadest sense) and, in 
some cases very regularly. Our own Library Committee, in discussing the Parry Report, noted The suggested 
National Library based on the British Museum is attractive if it could be guaranteed that the essential reference 
Sion of the British Museum would not be undermined.” The Science Museum Library is similarly important 
but the possibility of borrowing scientific periodical literature from the National Lending Library fw Science and 
Technology has reduced its influence. This, of course, was one of the objects of establishing the N.L.L. and 29% 
of all borrowing came from this source last year. 

In our view 

faf All subjects outside Science and Medicine will find the B.M. Library important and even Science and 

^ ^ Medicine would find some of the literature relevant especially om relation to the history of their subjects. 

Science and Medicine obviously use these collections, i.e. in the Science Museum Library, as sometimes 
does the Economist and those interested in industrial history. The N.L.L. is especially valuable to the pure 
and applied scientists and increasingly relevant to Medicine. 

fbf The use of all Libraries is complementary to that of our own collections and because of this, the outsid^ 

^ ^ Libraries play a subsidiary role. Of the three Libraries, the British Museum plays the most significant part 

because of its wealth of material. 



(c) The greatest use is 
N.L.L. 



concentrated into the vacations and in our experience this is so even in the case of the 



I find amongst my colleagues a fairly firm view; 

(i) 



The Colindale Newspaper Library, definitely, and the Science Library, if possibly, should be reunited with 
the main B.M. Library. 



(ii) The Museum should be kept intact and that for many scholars it is essential that antiquities, coins, 
manuscripts, etc., are best preserved alongside the books. 

(iii) That the B.M. Library should not leave London. 

(iv) There is general dismay that the proposed development on the existing site should be vetoed. 

(2) Our answer to your question whether the existence of national facilities affects the acquisition and other policies 
of the University Library would be in the negative. 

(3) We think that the national facilities could be augmented by the establishing of a regional Library based preferably 
on the largest academic Library in the North. We think that only technology in the strictest sense would not 
benefit by such a development of our resources. 

(4) We would not, ourselves, favour open access to the national reference facilities. Our experience, though perlmps 
limited, does show that unlimited access to a very large stock brings enormous problems of administration. Our 
Librarian, I think, has already written on this topic a paper which is likely to be published shortly. 

(5) On cooperation with the pubUc, we admit aU bona fide scholars to out stock and many such ate allowed 
borrowing facilities, if required. We co-operate in all regional and national schemes for mter-library lending and m 
so doing provide a considerable amount of the scholarly material in a large region. 

(6) Relevant points which we submitted with regard to the U.G.C. Report on University Libraries would seem to be: 

(a) Under the inter-library loan scheme we have found that we tend very much to be at the lending end and 
that our obligations increase. They have, for example, doubled in the last twelve months and we have made 

over 5,000 loans. 

AU our B.Ed. students and the staffs of the Training CoUeges in our area have a right of access to the 
Library as have those of the local John Dalton Technical CoUege which will shortly form part of the 
Manchester Polytechnic. We are hoping to offer the same facilities to the regional colleges on request. Our 
Library is used by members of staff of the Stockport Technical CoUege also. 
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These growing obligations have considerable financial implications and we hope that ultimately these will 
be recognised. 

fb) We have set up as appropriate either Departmental or Faculty Committees to establish liaison with the 
Library In the past we have had the invidious task of resisting demands by Assistant Lecturers or Junior 
Lecturers to build up a Ubrary in a narrow or specialised aspect of a subject which it might well be would 
no longer be represented in the University when, under present conditions of mobility , the Lecturer moved 
elsewhere a few years hence. We think that a Departmental or Faculty Committee would bring a more 
continuous watch on this kind of thing than Librarians can being able better to draw a distinction 
between the needs of the Department and the specialised interests of an individual, which ought, perhaps, 
to be met in some alternative way. 

Our Library Committee is of the opinion that the chief determinant of library acquisition policy is 
university subject expansion and if one wants to control or rationalise the acquisition of material, one must 
somehow aim at rationalising subject development within the universities. Policies for co-ordinated 
acquisition nationally will always be subject to such development. It is, for example, little use trying to 
control the acquisition of Persian material if the spread of Persian as a subject throughout the universities is 
uncontrolled. This is quoted as an example because only recently a new University sought to borrow some 
of our Persian materials in circumstances which suggested that an appointment had been rnade without due 
consideration of library needs. This is not a question on which one would want to be righteous but it is 
easy,, particularly in a period of rapid expansion, to agree to appointments without too much thought 
being given to the supporting measures needed. 

The view is gaining ground in this University that a solution to library services will be found in the creation 
of effective regional large lending libraries, probably based on existing libraries, rather than in the 
concentration of a national ‘super’ library in the N.L.L. sense. It is believed that the B.M. Library will 
continue, if allowed, to provide the most significant contribution to scholarship in this country as a 
reference collection. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 
March 29th, 1968 

I have consulted the .University Librarian and other members of his staff, the Chairman and members of the Library 

Committee, and other senior members of our academic staff. I now answer your questions. 

1 I have not thought it right to inflict yet another questionnaire on our staff and cannot, therefore, give a detailed 
answer as to the extent to which existing national library services are used by them. My informants express the 
view that only a minority of our scientists and applied scientists make use of the National Lending Library. The 
staff of our Medical School make use of the Library of the Royal Society of Medicine. Members of the Faculty of 
Arts, the Faculty of Economic and Social Studies, and the Faculty of Education do not make much use of the 
National Lending Library. 

A number of members of our staff in all Faculties from time to time travel to London to make use of the British 
Museum and the Science Museum Libraries, and others visit the National Library of Scotland. I can make no 
comment in regard to variations in the pattern of use during different periods of the year. The members of our 
staff who work in the fields of Archaeology, Architecture and History of Art place a high value on the present 
close association of the British Museum Library with the Museum’s collections of antiquities, prints and drawings. 

2 The existence of national facilities affects our acquisition policy very little. For example, each year when we 
consider recommendations for new periodicals in the Faculties of Science and Applied Science, the existence of 
periodicals in the National Lending Library is mentioned but the point is always made that this may be all very 
well for following up references but that it does not help in scanning the current numbers and for this reason we 
have to purchase as many journals of current interest as we can. There is a possibility, however, that the existence 
of the National Lending Library could be of use once we begin to discard books or runs of periodicals in the field 
of science. 

3 A comprehensive and quickly accessible inter-library loan service in the humanities and social sciences is the most 
urgent need here. In general the inter-library loan system is still not satisfactory and many requests, apart from 
those for scientific periodicals, are satisfied only after a delay of several weeks, or have to be left unsatisfied 
altogether. 

Newspapers are a particular problem, though they may not be needed so much as periodicals. If the British 
Museum could makestwo microfilms of every newspaper, one of these to be available for lending, this would be a 
tremendous help at a fairly reasonable additional cost. 

Much better retrospective bibliographies are necessary, particularly in the humanities and social sciences. 

4 Experiments here have already shown the great importance to some users of very large open access collections 
where they can browse among material which is not covered by indexes or abstracts. 

5 This Library does not normally provide facilities for members of the general public, though it is worth 
mentioning that of our 7,000 members, approximately 1,000 are not members of the University but persons 
covered by agreements with various bodies and institutions such as the local brancnes of the Institutions of Civil, 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, the Newcastle and Northern Counties Medical Society and so on. We 
co-operate fully with regional and other schemes for inter-library lending. 

6 It is difficult to know what to answer to this question except that we would give general support to anything 
which would improve the provision of national library facilities. We think that by far the most urgent need is the 
setting up of a National Lending Library for the non-science subjects. 
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MEMORANDUM 
prepared by 

MR. R. S. SMITH, LIBRARIAN, FOR THE VICE-CHANCELLOR 
of the University of Nottingham 

April 29th, 1968 



National Libraries 

As agreed at the last Senate, I sent out a questionnaire (copy attached) to all members of the academic staff. (To 
expedite the enquiry I did not include research students, and I think it may be assumed that their patterns of use, 
though not of course’frequency, will closely follow those of the staff.) I am now in a position to reply as follows to the 
enquiry received from the National Libraries Committee. 

(i) To what extent are the existing national library services used by the academic and research staff? 

A The Sciences 



1 Pure Sciences 

72 replies were received. 5 had used the Science Museum Library (S.M.L.) or the Natioiial Reference Library of 
and Invention (Patent Office) (N.R.L.S.I.) during the past year. 1 of these had used both S.M.L. and N.R.L.S I. three or 
four times. (He was a recent appointment who had been working in London last session.) 1 had used S.M.L. twice. 2 
had used S.M.L. once. 1 had used N.R.L.S.I. five times. 



2 Applied Science 

57 replies were received. 6 had used S.M.L., N.R.L.S.I. or National Lending Library (N.L.L.) in the past year. I said he 
would expect to visit the N.L.L. in a normal year. Of the 6, 1 had used both S.M.L. and N.R.L.S.I. two or three times. 
(He too was a recent appointment who had been working in London last year.) 1 had used N.L.L. and S.M.L. on two 
occasions. 4 had used N.R.L.S.I. once or twice. 

2 had also used B.M. and Colindale for pursuing independent historical research. 



3 Agriculture and Horticulture 

21 replies were received. None had used a National Library in the past year, nor would they expect to do so in a normal 
year. 

In addition to the above, 122 members of staff in Science departments (excluding the School of Agriculture) received 
871 loans/copies from N.L.L, 15 from S.M.L. and 5 from N.R.L.S.I., making a total of 891 loans/copies. This does not 
measure the full extent of the University’s use of the N.L.L. Last session we borrowed 2,355 items and a further 685 
were borrowed by the School of Agriculture. (These figures reflect the extent of the borrowings by research students.) 

In their replies, many members of staff said that their requirements were adequately met from the collections in our 
Science Library, backed up by the resources of the N.L.L. Comment on the services of the N.L.L. was generally 
appreciative, but some criticisms were made. (See under question (iii) below.) 

Many reported occasional use of Society libraries in London (Royal Society, Geological Society, Chemical Society, 
Pharmaceutical Society, Zoological Society, Institute of Electrical Engineers, Institute of Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers, etc.) It may be the availability of Society Libraries which diminishes the need for a National Reference 
Library in Science, at least so far as academics are concerned. No reply made any reference to such a need, and the 
uncertainty concerning the future of the N.R.L.S. 0. provoked no comment whatever. 



B Social Sciences 

1 Law and Social Science 

47 replies were received. 5 had used the B.M. in the past year (ranging from once to five times) and 1 had used the 
Colindale newspaper collections (on two occasions). In addition, 5 said they would expect to visit B.M. or Colindale 
once or twice in a normal year. 

The positive replies came from Geography (4), Politics (3), Applied Social Science (2) and Psychology (1). No 
economists, lawyers, industrial economists or statisticians in our sample had used a National Library in the past year, or 
would expect to use one in a normal year. There is a heavy use in this Faculty of other specialist libraries, e.g. London 
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School of Economics (9 mentions), Institute of Advanced Legal Studies (5 mentions). Other libraries included: Royal 
Statistical Society, Board of Trade, Senate House, British Institute of Management, British Psychological Society, 
Institute jof Chartered Accountants, Institute of Race Relations, Ministry of Transport, Institute of Transport. 

At the same time, considerable dissatisfaction was expressed with the present situation. The service now being provided 
by the N.L.L. for the loan of periodicals in the Social Sciences is too recent to have made much impact on poteiitial 
users in this University, but one reply ‘heartily approved’ the fact that the N.L.L. was taking on this function. 
Comments on National Library service are given below under (iii). Emphasis was placed on the need for a greater 
availability of statistical material and foreign publications, and for a more efficient and speedier inter-library loan 
service, whilst one hopeful urged that copyright libraries should be established in all larger cities or conurbations with 
populations of about half-a-million and upwards. 



2 Education 

21 replies were received. Only 1 had used the B.M. and N.R.L.S.I. in the past year (a Reader with interests in the 
History of Science). Another lecturer whose field is the History of Education would usually expect to use the B.M. at 
least once a year. 

Other libraries used included the British Council, Royal Commonwealth Society, S.O.A.S. and the Senate House. Lack 
of comment on the National Library situation from tfds Faculty indicated that it is not felt to be of importance to their 

research interests. 

C Arts 

55 replies were received. Only 11 said they had neither used the B.M. in the past year, nor would expect to use it in a 
normal year. Of the remainder, 35 had used the B.M. in the past year, many of them extensively (up to an estimated 30 
days). 4 of these had also used the newspapers at Colindale. Another 9 said they would expect to visit the Library in a 
normal year. The average number of visits each user estimated he had made in the past year came to around seven, and 
the number of books used on each visit averaged 8/10. More than half of those who had used the Library or would use 
it in a normal year considered they needed to consult the items used together, and slightly more (25 out of 44) 
considered they used or would use items printed before 1800. Only 3 said they had used or would expect to use a 
Museum Department at the same time as printed books. (These were the Reader in Archaeology, the Professor of 
Medieval History who had been preparing an illustrated book on Charlemagne, and the Professor of Russian who had 
needed to consult Prints and Drawings.) 

No question was- specifically framed to test variations in the use of the B.M. Library during the year, but it is obvious 
from the returns that use is heavily concentrated in vacations. 

As might be expected, the Arts Faculty, which has by far the greatest direct experience of a National Library, produced 
the greatest volume jof comment and criticism. This is summarised in the appropriate places below. 



(ii) Does the existence of national facilities affect the acquisition or other policies of your university library, or 
enable economies to be effected in the provision of its services? 

The only National Library service having any direct impact on the library policies of this University is the N.L.L. The 
very considerable success of the periodicals loans service of this Library has transformed the service available to 
scientists, and no doubt explains the general satisfaction expressed by scientists replying to the Questionnaire. Before 
the inauguration of the N.L.L. many scientists considered the Inter-Library Loan Service too slow to be worth using, 
The improvement in service has led to an enormous expansion of demand, which has however led to some problems. 
(Seei)elow, under (iii).) 

The existence of a loan service with world-wide coverage has strongly influenced this University’s acquisition policy on 
Science journals. Our aim is now to subscribe only to the ‘core’ journals carrying frequently cited articles, and to rely 
on the N.L.L. for all the rest. Such ‘core’ journals in all fields add up to a formidable list, but at least the problem is 
now manageable. Unfortunately uncertainty about the N.L.L.’s book acquisition policy and a distinctly less satisfactory 
experience with loan requests for books have so far prevented the N.L.L. from having a similar effect on book 
acquisition policies in the University. 

In the Humanities, the existence of National Libraries has had virtually no impact on acquisition or other policies of 
this University, as a result of the refusal of the British Museum and the other Copyright Libraries to lend. (The Bodleian 
now lends certain items. On the other hand, Cambridge University Library refuses even to lend its thesis to other 
University libraries, although this does not prevent it from requesting this favour from others.) The University has not 
attempted to collect rare books, but it would have been prevented from doing so by lack of funds in any case. The 
extension of the N.L.L.’s coverage in periodicals to the Social Sciences has not yet proceeded far enough to affect 
acquisition policies. 

The services of the National Central Library are, of course, greatly appreciated and research in the Humanities could 
not carry on at provincial Universities without its assistance. But its own acquisitions are so limited, and its loan services 
so slow, that it has no positive effect on acquisition policies at this University. 
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(iii) In what respects could national facilities be changed or augmented in order to provide a better service to the 
members of your university? 

A The Sciences 

As mentioned above, comments from scientists replying to the questionnaire were confined to the N.L.L., and no 
iriterGSt was shown in the possible development of a National Reference Library for the Sciences. Comment on the 
N.L.L. was generally appreciative, but the following criticisms were made: 

When an item is on loan, no indication is given as to when it may become available. 

The policy of duplicating most-used items should be extended to cut down delays in supplying. 

It should be possible to obtain rapid translation of foreign technical publications through the N.L.L. 

The division of periodicals between S.M.L. and N.L.L. appears to be illogical. 

The supply of books is not as satisfactory as the periodicals service. The issue of accession lists would be a considerable 
help here. 



B Social Sciences 

The Social Sciences (including Law and Education) in our University have the least direct contact with National Library 
Services and comment concentrated on the need for speedier, more efficient inter-library loan services. Comment from 
those who had used the B.M. was generally unfavourable: “I found it difficult to get in, difficult to find out what was 
in, difficult to get anything. In my special field-broadly Germany in the 20th century-I found very many gaps”; “The 
B.M. should act as an information centre to supply materials in answer to requests, rather than as a central warehouse”; 
“It takes a very long time to get maps out of store and for some 24 hours’ notice is required . The need for greater 
availability of statistical material and recent foreign publications was stressed. 



C Arts 

As might be expected, the greatest volume of comment came from Arts users of B.M. facilities. The following 
improvements were^urged in a large number of replies: Additional reading space; Faster delivery of books; Longer 
opening hours; More rapid and cheaper photographic/copying facilities; speed up cataloguing. There was also a 
considerable volume of support for retention of the Bloomsbury site (“For a historian, the fact that the B.M., Public 
Record Office, Institute of Historical Research and Senate House Library are all within 20 minutes’ walk is^ a 
tremendous advantage”). Access to the main-line stations was essential. The separation of Colin dale from B.M. is “a 
grave inconvenience”. 

Criticism of the B.M,’s coverage included: B.M. very poor in holdings of foreign periodicals, particularly pre-war; ]Uck 
of American books and journals, particularly of 19th and 20th centuries; Lack of European 20th century publications. 
“Need for more books published abroad.” 

Many replies were in favour of the National Library operating a Lending Service. “Books which are not particularly rare 
or valuable, but of which the only copies in this country are in the Copyright Libraries, should be made available for 
loan.” “Borrowing from Continental Libraries takes far too long.” “A better inter-library loans service could obviate 
costly visits abroad.” 

One reply urged more discrimination in the issue of tickets, but another reply, agreeing that many people used the B.M. 
whose needs could probably be met elsewhere, could not see how “bogus readers” could be denied access. 



(iv) If national reference facilities are regarded by you as essential, should they be organised to give open access to the 
books on the shelves? 

As mentioned above, scientists had no comments on reference services. Social scientists were almost unanimously in 
favour of maximum open access, particularly of statistical materials, and “armual reports, etc., from which statistical 
tables can be assembled”. Arts users accepted that the B.M. would probably need to retain the bulk of its holdings in 
closed access, but there was general agreement that the widest possible open access for reference works, bibliographies, 
periodical runs and standard works was desirable. No reference was made to the value of browsing as a research tool, 
and it seems likely that, outside the categories mentioned, the development of better catalogues combined with 
speedier delivery service would meet most people’s needs. 



(v) Does your library provide facilities to members of the public and does it co-operate with regional schemes for 
inter-library lending? 
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This library provides facilities very widely for all members of the public who can show genuine need to have access to 
its collections, and co-operates with all regional and national schemes for inter-library lending. 



(vi) Does your university wish to comment on the information and recommendations of the U.G.C. Report on 
University L ibraries ? 

wvipn the U G C Report of the Committee on Libraries was considered by the Library Committee, discussion was 
ranfined to those sections of the Report having immediate implications for local policy. Nevertheless the tenor of those 
discussions and other conversations I have had since with members of the Library Committee, enable me to say 
confidently that the Library Committee fully supports the proposals on the National Library service contained m the 
Renort and would have recommended Senate to endorse them in toto. In some quarters, I understand, the U.G.C. 
Renort’was criticised for going outside its terms of reference in making these proposals. In my view, such criticism was 
comoletelv misguided. The absence of an integrated National Library Service is a most serious handicap on the work of 
all libraries and the establishment of such a service is of crucial importance to University libraries m their endeavours to 
cope with the ever-increasing output of scholarly literature and the continual expansion of research activities. 



University of Nottingham 

ACADEMIC STAFF USE OF NATIONAL LIBRARIES 

Please complete section 1 and any other relevant sections. 

1 Name (You need not give this unless you wish to do so.) 

Department 

Post in the university 

2 Since March 1967 how many times have you, in carrying out your academic work, visited the following libraries? 
(Please give some indication of date wherever possible; either the month, or which term or vacation.) 

(a) British Museum Library 

(i) Bloomsbury site 

(ii) Newspaper Library, Colindale 

(c) National Lending Library for Science and Technology (Boston Spa) 

(c) National Reference Library for Science and Invention (Patent Office) 

(d) Science Museum Library 

3 If you consider this year untypical, please indicate how often you would expect to visit in a normal year. 

4 How long (in hours) did you spend in the library at each visit on average? 

(a) British Museum Library 

(i) Bloomsbury 

(ii) Colindale 

(b) National Lending Library for Science and Technology (Boston Spa) 

(c) National Reference Library for Science and Invention (Patent Office) 

(d) Science Museum Library 

5 So far as you can recall, how many books or other library items did you consult at each visit? 
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6 If you consulted more than 3 items at any one visit, was it necessary for your work to haye the items together 

' (e.g. comparing variant texts) or could you have conveniently extracted the relevant information from each item 

separately? (Please specify the library in which you worked.) 

7 Of the items you consulted throughout the whole period, what proportion do you estimate was published before 
1800? 

8 If you visited the British Museum Library, did you on any occasion need to use its bookstock any 

other department of the museum? (e.g. Dept, of Antiquities, Dept, of Coins and Medals, Dept, of Prints and 
Drawings). If so give details of the Departments concerned and a brief note of the academic work on which you 

were engaged. 

9 In Nottingham University Library we have, in general, an ‘open access’ system i.e. direct access by the reader to 
the books on the shelves. Do you consider ‘open access’ to the bookstock would be important to you when you 
are working in the National Libraries? Yes/No. If so, please indicate the extent to which you think the stock of a 
National Library should be open access (e.g. what proportion of the stock; or the optimum number of volumes 
for such an arrangement). 

10 Do you regularly use any library outside this University (other than the four libraries listed above) for your work? 
If so, please.give its name, and an estimate of how frequently you visited it during the year March 1967 to date, 
and what class of material it possesses which is not available in the University. 

1 1 In what respect do you think that National Library services and facilities could be changed or augmented in order 
to provide a better service to assist you in your work? 

12 Any other comments on the National Library situation. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
June 28th, 1968 



The Hebdomadal Council and the General Board of the Faculties have agreed that the folio wmg reply, prepared 
bv the Libraries Board of the University, to the letter from the Chairman of the National Libraries Committee on 
the functions of a National Library Service, should be forwarded to the committee on behalf of the University of 
Oxford. The Curators of the Bodleian have made a separate submission covering matters of particular concern to 
the Bodleian as a copyright and major research library. 

9 We hone it may be helpful if we begin with some general remarks (which we were encouraged to make by the 
terms of the committee’s inquiry) and then review the particular questions asked in so far as these have not been 

covered by our general observations. 

9 All faculty boards have been asked to express their views on the points raised in the communication. Their 
comments on the relation between individual Oxford libraries and a central library vary to some exten^t according 
to certain fairly clear divisions of type between the Oxford libraries concerned and the needs of the ditterent 

disciplines. 

fn Oxford is no doubt in a specially privileged position in that several departments of the Bodleian (of which the 
Law Library is one) are so comprehensive in their coverage that their users seldom need to go to the British 
Museum As the Law Board has stated, The use made by Oxford legal scholars of the lour national libraries is 
almost exclusively either in fields other than law, e.g. the other social sciences and history, or somewhat 
exceptionally to obtain access to particular books not held’ in the Law Library itself. On the other hand, because 
law libraries are essentially reference libraries and because it is exceptionally important that all the books should 
be in the same place, the Law Board very strongly supports the recommendation of the Parry Committee (paras 
206 632(i)) that ‘the Commonwealth and foreign collections in the great law libraries of Cambridge, London and 
Oxford should be_extended’. But the Law Board also makes the point that for such libraries the central library 
has still an important function, that of enabling students to investigate their speciality m a much wider context 
Users of the Ashmolean Library (Classics, Ancient History, and Archaeology) similarly fmd that it is a 
comprehensive collection. If they go to the British Museum it is often for the archaeological collections, or 
soXimes to the departmental libraries to which they are generously given access. The Astoolean Library is 
widely used by scholars from other uniyersities in England, Europe, and America. The Taylor Institution ( 
main Modern Languages collection in the Uniyersity) makes remarkably full provision in many branch^es of. its 
Set; but the demand made by most other Oxford users of the British Museum Library for a much grea er 
coverage of foreign books applies especially here. The Taylorian cannot conceivably attempt a general world 
coverage. Certain modern linguists in Oxford who are users of the British Museum set aside a day a week in term 
to visit it and periodic consultation is essential to the work of most members of the Modern Languages Faculty. 

(ii) For members of the Modern History and English Faculties by contrast-in spite of the material available in their 
own faculty libraries (which are extensively used) and in the Bodleian-the British Museum is the naost important 
collection of their actual research material. They have some comments and criticism of the facilities it o , 
which will be mentioned later. But great numbers in both faculties use the British Museum Library regularly, 
especially in the vacations, but also extensively during term. Both faculty boards are strongly critical of proposals 
that the Museum library collections should be dispersed. The English Board points out the use that must be made 
of works of theology, the classics, law, history, geography, science, art, architecture, and music in the course of 
research in literature. ‘However carefully any dispersion is planned th^e History Board 

between one centre and another necessarily cause problems, and these problems are certain to mcrease as 
boundaries between fields of studies are changed, and as the very idea of subject boundaries is eroded by 
increasing interdisciplinary research’. Research workers in the social sciences whose mam f 
social history are similarly extensive users of the museum library, and here also a library in which there are no 

subject boundaries is most important. 

The History Board argues powerfully also for the value of the non-library collection being also available on the 
s^e sSTand the English Board simUarly points out the use that will he for exanaple by of early 

literature, ‘of the collections of antiquities and coins . There can be no doubt that for users of ^ , 

two great fields the dispersal of the library itself would be regarded as an almost irreparable ^i "sten 
association of the library with the other collections, this is a privilege matched in few 
the museum into something comparable to a great university; and from this association 
own staff but also the scholars who visit it gain enormously. If it 

library and the other collections together, it is important that the loss that will be sustained in such 
should not be underestimated. 

(iu) Oxford evidence suggests that the use of the British Museum Library by scientists is compMatively small; 
departmental libraries such as that in the Department of Engineering Science use the National Lending Library 
‘for straightforward periodical or book requests’, the Ministry of Technology for report literature, and the 
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National Central Ubrary for out-of-the-way books or conference proceedings; and make some use of the open 
at the pSents Office But the demand is to a quite extraordinary extent (as cornpared with arts 
Scts^fm s ngte^ most ^ff“*ely supplied where this is possible by photocopies It is 

demand and articles that have been current for more than five years are comparatively 

seldom needed. 

This demand is being increasingly met by specialized institutions like the Chemical Society which is already 
nmliS so we Sstand this kind of service internationally as well as nationally; and the evidence froin 
Oxfor”Lrs Terns to be that for the present at least this pattern of the specialized institution is the most 
rffectte wy T4etm^ this information demand. (Specialized institutions with this sort of world coverage 

hardly exist as yet in arts subjects.) 

The library of the Department of Forestry, associated with the Commonwealth Forestry Bureau is one ^ample 
L oS^f the institution’ pattern. This library has provided m its own f^^ld the kind of 

bibliographical service which the users of most other libraries ask that a central library should provide (see para. 4 
below) A world coverage of articles in journals, conference papers, reports, pamphlets, etc. is attempted, and 
select bibliographies are available to specialists on request. Catalogue cards are arranged under thousands of 
^eXa headings and the catalogues are now on microfilm and used in many different countries 
Our inquiries show that this kind’ of bibliographical service is demanded by all faculties, both in the sciences and 
in arts subjects. It must surely be one of the big developments of the future. 

tiv) Economists other than those primarily concerned with economic and social history 

B?STCse?m Library, since their needs are mainly met by specialist mstitute libraries, those of the 
Statistical Society the^ British Library of Political and Economic Science which is associated with the London 
fcS of Econ^^^^^^^^ Library in Cambridge or of Nuffield College, or the Institute of Economics 

and Statistics in Oxford. The pattern of use here seems to be somewhat similar to that m science Our impression 
would be that rather than provide for all these users centrally, a policy of generous support for those institutions 
which in their particular field can attempt a world coverage would be more effective. 

4 Several demands for improvement are made by almost all faculties. It is very widely said by both scientists and 
others that a national information service such as is envisaged and m part developed by the Office for Scientific 
and Technical Information would be of great service; at present American publications such as the quarterly 
summary of new publications published by the Smithsonian Institute and the National Bureau of Standards, or 
Chemical Abstracts, are acquired at considerable cost. There is a corresponding demand on the arts side for all 
kinds of ‘information’ aids, such as select bibliographies and subject indices. It is clear that any such information 
services would certainly require a more generous provision of staff. 



5 There is almost universal agreement, in other faculties, with a point already made in connection with increased 
demands in modern languages, namely that the British Museum (or the Central Library) has a far bigger ro e o 
the Parry Report, para. 326). The History Faculty Board, for example, states that it ‘endorses the Parry 
fulfil in providing copies of foreign books and periodicals than the library has been able to undertake so far (ct. 
Committee’s observation (para. 290) that “much foreign literature in the humanities and social sciences is not 
being acquired by any British library”. It seems evident to the board that the British Museum and research 
hbraries of the country taken as a whole lag far behind the great libraries of the U.S.A. and are very far from 
maintaining anything like an adequate international coverage. In the board’s view, it is a matter of great urgency 
to remedy this overall deficiency, and the board strongly supports the Parry Cornmittee’s recommendations in 
paras. 290, 292, 634, etc., to the effect that there should be a national acquisitions^ ^policy tor the fullest 
possible coverage of foreign literature in the humanities and social sciences so that all foreign publications 

likely to be of value to scholars should be readily found in a British library”.’ 

It is appreciated that, for this to be achieved, careful consideration must be given (as indicated in the Parry 
Report) to the need for some allocation of specialized fields between the great research libraries of the 
country-though this should not, of course, be taken to the point where any of the copyright deposit libraries is 
unable to maintain an appropriate degree of general coverage. More is said about two special cases for such 
collaboration in paras. 6 and 8 below. We hope that there could be full collaboration between all major research 
libraries in regard to their acquisitions’ policy; and in particular that the British Museum, the Bodleian, and the 
Cambridge University Library could work very closely together. But however careful the allocation of specialized 
responsibilities there is an urgent and overriding need for far larger funds to be made available for the purchase of 
foreign books, periodicals etc. This is one of the points on which there is unanimity in the Oxford evidence. 

6 Foreign newspapers are a particular case. An ever more extensive coverage is being called for, far beyond the 
resources of any single institution. They are demanded for immediate study in many departments and are used ‘to 
destruction’. These are no problem. A second category is wanted for continuing reference, either as newspapers or 
on microfilm, and must be available in Oxford ‘on call’. Our problem is to see where the borderline comes 
between these, and a third category, viz. newspapers which certainly ought to be available for reference 
somewhere in this country, but which no universities (unless they have groups of specialists working in some 
particular field) would be justified in buying. Here what seems to be needed is a central newspaper ‘bank’, similar 
to the service provided by the Center for Research Libraries in Chicago, from which loans of microfilms could be 
made, and where, alternatively, the newspapers themselves could be consulted. The aim should be world coverage 
on as generous a scale as possible; and we wonder whether the collaboration of the Foreign Office and other 
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government agencies could not be invited to increase the extent of the coverage available. Oxford would welcome 
co-operation with other universities in avoiding unnecessary overlap in unusual areas of research demanding 
newspaper provision; and would be a ready client for such a newspaper ‘bank’. Only a central body like the 

Dainton Committee or a national organisation could do anything effective towards providing the second; and it 
can alrnost certainly help also in bringing about the co-ordination implied in the first. We hope that, in the not 
too distant future, catalogues will be on sale of the holdings which the central newspaper library, or ‘bank’, is 
planning. This will, at last, make it possible for universities to plan their own holdings rationally, and to 
collaborate with their neighbours, where collaboration is likely to be useful to both parties. There may be many 
other international needs which a central library should aim to cover; the Board of Anthropology and Geography, 
for example, suggests that one such need is a national library of air photographs not simply relating to this 
country but aiming eventually at something like a world coverage. 

7 These, in our view, are individual examples of many ways in which a central library ought to be helping 
universities. We are all talking in terms of union catalogues, and Oxford, Cambridge, and the British Museum are 
at the moment embarking on a joint ‘phot project’ for the cataloguing of books up to and including 1800. As 
plans for more ambitious union catalogues develop, it whl be vitally important that they should be compatible 
with each other, so that the same machines can handle them. This means a degree of central planning which we 
have not yet got. Much is to be gained by the central cataloguing of new books, since cataloguing is a very heavy 
financial obligation on a great library, and large economies (in addition to a great growth in efficiency) could be 
expected from such a development. That the need for such services is only beginning to be recognized is certainly 
not due to the authorities of the British Museum Library; who in spite of miserably inadequate financial resources 
have done pioneer work in these fields. The compilation of union catalogues would also be essential if the present 
specialist libraries are developed to provide comprehensive coverage in their own fields, as we are suggesting in 
para. 3 (iii) and (iv). 

8 With the rapid growth of studies in the social sciences, more and more ‘ephemeral’ material is coming to be 
recognized as of potential research interest. The problem of selection that must be exercised even if a library gets 
this under copyright provision is already serious; and we would like to press for discussions between the central 
library and university libraries which are concerned to build up collections of this kind, so that some sort of 
mapping out of ‘spheres of interest’ may be attempted. The object of this would be not so much to avoid 
competition as to make a task which already involves many difficulties somewhat less formidable. We hope to be 
able to introduce some system as between different Oxford libraries interested. But the problem is much wider 
than that, and should, we believe, be examined centrally. In this connection we wish to add our support to the 
Parry Committee’s demand (para. 208) that urgent consideration should be given ‘to the development of a 
national policy for data archives’. 

9 Different users have different attitudes to open-shelf arrangements. Those subjects (English and History) for which 
the museum is a chief source of research material would like to see the reading rooms even better stocked with 
reference books, but recognize that most of the books used must come from locked stack. One department (the 
Oriental Institute) puts in a plea for shelves on which the student may ‘browse’. Another says that ‘browsing is an 
extremely inefficient method of culling scientific information’. These differences reflect not haphazard opinions 
but real differences in the needs of departments and in the relationship with central libraries; differences which 
not only exist now, but in our view are almost bound to exist if a fully effective service is to be maintained for 
those who need it; and we believe that if better bibliographical aids would partly reduce the need for one kind of 
‘browsing’, they would also make browsing where facilities can be provided for it, considerably more fruitful. 

10 Among the detailed suggestions made by those who read in the British Museum regularly are the following: (i) the 
provision of many more desks in the reading rooms and facilities for the use of typewriters and tape recorders; (ii) 
a more rapid deUvery service; (iii) longer opening hours. With regard to the Department of Manuscripts, it has 
been suggested that (i) after the department has accepted a collection of manuscripts it should provide a calendar 
and/or index of its contents far more speedily than is normally possible at the moment; (ii) photographic services 
should be speeded up; (iii) the department should be willing to provide Xerox copies of manuscript material, 
though it is fully appreciated that the nature of some of this material means that Xeroxing will not always be 
possible; (iv) one or more microfilm reader-printers should be made available. The importance of a central site is 
most strongly emphasized by frequent users of the Hbrary. Slowness of service from the National Central Library 
comes in for some comment. 

11. On the subject of inter-library lending we should like to endorse the following comments by the History Board: 

‘The board is opposed to the British Museum lending from its collections, and therefore it is opposed to the 
British Museum collections being part of the National Lending Scheme proposed in Recommendation 635 of the 
Parry Report. In the board’s view, the British Museum cannot fulfil its function as a national reference library 
unless scholars, who may travel considerable distances in order to work there, can be assured of always finding 
there all the items owned by the Hbrary. At the same time many, if not all, the needs that presumably prompted 
the Parry Committee’s recommendation that the national Hbrary should t^e a full part in a national borrowing 
system could and should be met by the provision of faciHties in the British Museum for speedy photocopying. 
Xeroxing, etc. (subject, of course, to copyright laws). The board hopes that the necessity for these facilities, 
complementing the idea of a permanent and non-borrowable national coUection, will be urged on the Dainton 
Committee. 

‘Outside the national reference library, the board supports the Parry Committee’s recommendation for a 
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nationally organized inter-library lending system. It hopes, however, that the special responsibilities of the other 
copyright deposit libraries will be adequately safeguarded. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY OF READING 
April 18th, 1968 

1 In considering the functions of a national library service, attention should not be confined solely to the four 
national libraries named: that is, to the British Museum Library, the National Central Library, the National 
Lending Library for Science and Technology, and the Science Museum Library. In the majority of subject fields, 
a national service is already effectively provided by the libraries of specialised institutions — for example, in 
Chemistry by the Library of the Chemical Society, in Botany by the Library at Kew. In addition, many other 
unique, and therefore nationally important, collections exist throughout the country; there are also the other 
copyri^t libraries, at Oxford and Cambridge, and in Scotland, Wales and Ireland. 

2 The interpretation of the brief to consider a “unified” framework ought likewise not to be too restrictive. 
“Unified” should not come to mean housing a great number of disparate collections, functions and services under 
one roof. A criticism of the recommendations concerning a National Library made in the Report of the U.G.C. 
Committee on Libraries is that the list of functions proposed for it (para. 298) is over-inclusive: for example, 
there is no essential reason why a National Library should be the centre “for professional training in 
librarianship”; there are already sufficient well-established Library Schools in the country, working together in an 
adequately co-operative framework. 

Further to this same argument is the point that the idea of providing separately-housed subject collections should 
not be sacrificed to a too rigid conception of “unified”. As indicated in 1, such separate “national” collections 
(for example, the Library of the Chemical Society) already exist and will continue to do so; there is, indeed, a 
strong feeling that a “unified” national development could be pursued on similar subject lines— for example, a 
separate national law library, a separate national music library, a separate national drama library. Again it might 
be remembered that in the Social Sciences, for example, on very practical grounds, there is a great deal to be said 
for basing national expansion on existing institutions (the British Library of Political and Economic Science, the 
School of African and Oriental Studies, the Royal Institute of International Affairs) rather than attempting to set 
up a National Lending Library for the Social Sciences (on an inexact parallel with the National Lending Library 
for Science and Technology); the existing institutions already contain considerable resources, both in materials 
and in expertise, which it would be wasteful to duplicate. 

3 Notwithstanding the arguments in 1 and 2 it is nevertheless undeniable, as the Report of the UGC Committee on 
Libraries pointed out, that one of the chief difficulties in developing library provision nationally in Britain is that 
“there is no true apex to the library system of the country” (para. 298). The present “national” library, the 
British Museum Library, has always been more or less outside the co-operative and organisational network of 
British libraries. The Report recommended that the British Museum Library become a National Library “in the 
true sense” (para. 629), and this recommendation is supported by both the Library Association and the Standing 
Conference of National and University Libraries. However, the Library Association feels that this cannot happen 
until the British Museum’s “library” function is separately established from its “museum” function: in principle 
such a separation would not apparently inconvenience very many of this University’s academic staff. 

4 It is strongly felt at Reading, however, that such a National Library should be located centrally, in London; if only 
because London is the centre of the country’s transport system. Even the location of the Newspaper Library at 
Colindale has created considerable difficulties for users: a local illustration of this is ifiat a memoer or Keaaing 
University’s staff was able to eke out her income at one lean period of her life by undertaking paid research at 
Colindale simply because many scholars were disinclined to make the journey there. 

5 Of the libraries specified by the Committee, the most important reference library is the British Museum Library: 
and it is principally in relation to the British Museum Library that opinions have been voiced by way of an answer 
to the Cornmittee’s question regarding the importance of an “open access” or “browsing” approach to its use. In 
general terms, the academic staff do not see “browsing” as an important facility. The only effective key to a 
major learned collection is its catalogue; scholars tend to want particular books and substitutes are not 
acceptable. There is also the obvious point that “open access” increases the risk of losses. It would seem more 
practical, therefore, to encourage the production of better bibliographic aids to libraries, rather than create “open 
access” facilities in them. 

6 A further question by the Committee asks for suggestions, generally, for the improvement of national facilities. 
The basic complaint concerns the slow inter-library loans service. Though the loans service of the National 
Lending Library for Science and Technology is very good, in the field of Arts the service provided by the 
National Central Library is not speedy enough. The need here, perhaps, is better staffing at the N.C.L. In the Arts 
field, the University Library is dependent either on the N.C.L. or on direct approach to other university libraries; 
it is not a member of the S.E. regional scheme. 

7 Perhaps the most important question asked by the Committee is whether the existence of national facilities 
affects the acquisitions or other policies of Reading University Library, and whether they enable economies to be 
effected in the provision of its services. 
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The existence of national fachities does not 

grant the Library receives will always be mostly equited^^^^^^ considered by the appropriate 

Research needs. In initiating new academic P° Stag library facilities in tteir own 

University committees; such committees gw formulated the Library must provide accordingly. To 

However^tional library facdities would always “™Sabom*xpeS toc^mSf SoSials^to^^^^^^ 

^ fniTiVXince inadequate J intensive studf the 

use would be smaU, the relevance marg inform the final decision about the purchase. While 

existence of a reference set in a is stUl vefy important to 

national facflities enato^^ ^UecUons are working collections and are subject to heavy wear and loss; that a 
Snt:ohel“d\e "to br^^anen^tly available to every scholar in the country is vitd. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY OF SALFORD 
February 19th, 1968 



(i) (a) The Library of this University finds the facilities of the National Lending Library for Science and 

Technology and of the Science Museum Library of particular importance for the literature of science and 
technology. The services of the National Lending Library in the field of the social sciences are being 
increasingly used while the National Central Library is ot particular importance in providing older and 
foreign material in all subject fields. The services of the British Museum are little used by the Library of the 
University of Salford. 

(b) It is very difficult to determine the use made of the four national libraries in relation to the overall needs of 
members of the University. The University Library uses the national libraries primarily to provide members 
of the University with material which cannot be readily provided from other sources. The volume and 
importance of this material varies greatly from subject to subject and indeed from reader to reader. The 
exact pattern of use made by members of the University of their own Library, the national libraries, and 
other libraries to which they have access, is very Hi-defined. It would be true to say, however, that members 
of this University use the services of the national libraries almost entirely through the University Library. 
The reference facilities of the national libraries are little used except possibly by a small number of research 
workers in the social sciences and humanities, but members of the University frequently make use of the 
reference facilities of other Hbraries in the neighbourhood which are easily accessible to them. 

(c) The level of use of national libraries through the University Library remains fairly constant throughout the 
year, but tends to sink in volume during the summer vacation. Small peaks in demand and a tendency to 
request material more difficult to locate are evident towards the end of each term when research workers 
are preparing to devote a higher proportion of their time to reading. 

Because of the nature of the studies carried on in this University there are hardly any cases in which the facilities 
of the antiquities collections or of the Department of Prints and Drawings at the British Museum are required in 
connection with the use of the British Museum Library itself. 

(ii) The existence of national facilities has undoubtedly had some effect upon the acquisition policies of the 
University Library since it has been less necessary to provide, for example, lengthy and rarely used runs of 
journals when these are readily available from the National Lending Library for Science and Technology or the 
National Central Library. It has nevertheless been found desirable to acquire some such material because the 
service provided by the national libraries is frequently too slow to meet the pressing needs of research workers, in 
science and technology in particular, and because the need for browsing facilities can only be satisfied by the 
acquisition for the University Library of material to which reference can be made. This is especially true in the 
case of a library situated in the provinces. 

It should bemadded that without the existence of national facilities the Library of this University, with the 
financial resources made available to it, could not have given the service which a University Library should offer. 
The use of national facilities is, however, too often an expensive and slow process, so that it is only in fields 
where demand is infrequent or material extremely difficult to obtain that the use of these facilities can be 
regarded as a permanent substitute for a well stocked library within the institution. 

(iii) In the natural sciences and technology speed of service is essential and national facilities could be well improved 
in this respect. It would also be of great advantage if the national libraries, which are well equipped 
bibliographically, could exploit their bibliographical resources to the greater benefit of libraries making use of 
their services. Much bibliographical work, including the checking of doubtful references or the tracing of obscure 
publications, can best be carried out in conjunction with the large resources of the national libraries. If these are 
limited to a “warehouse” function it is possible that a library wishing to make use of these facilities, having failed 
tb complete bibliographical tracing successfully, will not receive the material it requires from the national library, 
even if it is in stock there. 

The social sciences are at present rather less subject to the need for quick service, but there are distinct signs that 
information and bibliographical work in this field is taking on some of the characteristics already evident in the 
natural sciences and technology. 

(iv) National reference services are probably essential, although of relatively little interest to a university situated at 
some distance from them. Open access appears necessary, combined with full bibliographical assistance and 
adequate numbers of competent staff. Browsing is undoubtedly most important in the social sciences and 
humanities, but its usefulness to workers in other fields should not be underestimated. It is possible that some 
browsing may result from an inadequate grasp by research workers of the best methods of obtaining information. 
There seems therefore to be a strong case for the better training of research workers in the use of catalogues and 
other bibliographical tools and for more attention to the effectiveness and coverage of these tools themselves. 
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^^A The Libraiv of this University provides reference facilities for any member the public who cannot readily refer 

to Sriirre^^^^ inUher library It oo-operates fully ^ f ISt" bec^riUs 

inter Hbrarv lending and lends and borrows through the National Central Library. 1 his is none oecause it is 
teUeved ttat a diversity library should serve those outside the university as far as possible, provided that the 
service given to the members of the parent institution does not suffer thereby. 

tvh Of the various recommendations relevant to the provision of national library facilities made in the U.G.C. Report 
on u:Sy S, the most important appear to be those 

national libraries Consideration of these aspects of the proposed British National Library snouiu taKe 
^eSence ovefconsi^^ of the work of such an institution in, for example, bibliographical reseinch or the 
Stag S Utaariam There is an urgent need to exploit existing stocks of library material more fully and to 
ensC that theL are’ built up to meet national requirements. The coverage of foreign literature in all subjects is 
Sr^SaTe ta spite of efforts of the National Lending Library for Science and Technology, and this appears 
to be an area in which university libraries undertaking special responsibility for acquisition m defined subject fields 
could well make a greater contribution towards the national stocks of library material and thus to he national 

library service as a whole. 

In considering any aspect of national library services and the use made by university libraries of those services it 
shoidd be TmeSred that communications are an integral part of the system of library cooperation Any means 
should be encouraged which would accelerate accurate commumoation between libraries (for example, the use of 
Telexl or make -the processes of inter-library lending less cumbersome (for exarnple the use of standard forms and 
tte Si^plSrabolition of postage refunds). The provision of photocopies should take the place of loans wherever 

this is feasible. 

A clearer definition of the responsibilities, in terms of subject or type of material of the components of a 
National Library Service would also assist Hbrarians making use of the service to direct their requests to the most 
apmomiate body. At present the stocks and services of the national libraries overlap and it is sometimes uncertain 
to which of these libraries a request should be sent or even whether it should be sent to a library not of national 
status but having specialized interests in the subject concerned. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

April 30th, 1968 



Introductory 

A questionnaire was sent to 847 members of the academic and research staff. 310 replies were received, distributed thus: 



Faculty 


Number sent 


Num 


Arts 


137 


SI 


Architectural Studies 


27 


13 


Social Sciences 


68 


20 


Law 


17 


5 


Pure Science 


252 


79 


Medicine 


162 


57 


Engineering 


84 


33 


Metallurgy 


56 


24 


Others: 


Extramural Studies 


19 


5 


Institute of Education 


8 


3 


Postgraduate School of 


Librarianship 


12 


y 


Library 


4 


4 


Student Health Service 


5 


1 


Total 


851 


310 



Where numbers or percentages are given below, they refer to replies only. The figures at the beginning of each 
paragraph refer to the corresponding paragraph in the letter from the National Libraries Committee. 

(i) Use of the National Libraries by academic and research staff 



(a) The most important subject fields for each library are: 

British Museum: History, Languages, Literature. 

National Central Library: All Arts and Social Science subjects. 

N.L.L.S.T.: Chemistry and Physics. To a slightly less degree, Botany, Zoology, Geology, Genetics, 
Medicine. Its importance for the Social Sciences is growing. Engineering, Mining, Metallurgy. 

Science Museum'. Botany, Geology, Zoology. 

(b) Extent of each library’s use 

British Museum. 51 members of staff have tickets for the B.M. Library, divided thus: Arts, 34. 
Architectural Studies, 1. Social Sciences, 4. Pure Science, 2. Medicine, 2. Engineering, 1. Extramural 
Studies, 3. Institute of Education, 2. P.G. School of Librarianship, 1. Library, 1. 14 of the 51 make little or 
no use of the library. There is one new ticket holder whose pattern of use has not yet been established. 

National Central Library, N.L.L.S.T., and Science Museum. Only 28 have used these libraries, other than 
through the inter-library loan service of the University Library. In two cases, the NCL is used frequently to 
obtain books for extramural activities. In all other cases except one in Electrical Engineering, the use made 
of these libraries is only occasional. They are used extensively for borrowing through the University 
Library, the N.C.L. mainly by Arts and Social Sciences staff, the N.L.L.S.T. by Pure Science, Medicine, 
Engineering and Metallurgy. With regard to the use of the four libraries in relation to overall library needs, 
the two points which emerge most clearly are (a) the importance of the British Museum Library for 
History, Languages and Literature, and (b) (based on our borrowings) of the N.L.L.S.T. for Pure and 
Applied Science subjects. 



(c) Variations in patterns of use 

British Museum. Of the 36 regular users of the library, 34 make most use of it in the vacations as opposed 
to term time. All three vacations are used with some slight emphasis on the Long Vacation. A few vacation 
users also use it at week-ends in term time and on visits to London for other purposes. 26 of the 36 are 
Faculty of Arts, 4 Social Sciences, 1 Medicine, and 3 “other.” 

National Central Library, N.L.L.S.T., cfe Science Museum. See under (b) above. In the main University 
Library, covering Arts, I^re Sciences, Social Sciences and Medicine, there is a fairly susbstantial drop in 
inter-library loan requests in July and August of about 100 in each month. In the Applied Science Library 
(Engineering and Metallurgy) the drop is much less. 
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(ii) 



(iii) 



1 



1 



3 



4 

5 

6 



7 

8 



9 



10 

11 



12 

13 

14 



15 



Effect of the National Libraries on University Library acquisition policy. 



Our policy is not significantly affected by the services available from the national libraries. In general, the funds 
available do not allow of a more ambitious policy than building up a working collection. We could not, even if we 
wished to, compete with the British Museum Library in the acquisition of rare and expensive material or wi h the 
N L.L.S.T. in the coverage of journals. Occasionally the existence of a journal in the N.L.L.S.T. might result m a 

decision not to subscribe to it here. 



Suggestions for improvement of services. 

Many of the suggestions listed below came from one person only. The number of Departments against each will 
give an indication of the weight of opinion. All suggestions have been included, hence the occasional 
contradiction (and the occasional rather startling proposal). 



General suggestions applicable to all four libraries (or 
where the library is not specified.) 

There should be a standard national reader’s ticket 
giving admission to all four libraries, perhaps issued by 
university and city libraries on application. 

More information should be available on the facilities 
provided. 

[Librarian’s comment; they can get this from me if they 
ask] 

A rapid photocopying service should be available so 
that the book itself does not have to be borrowed. 

This should extend to other countries so that copies 
could be obtained from obscure journals. 

A faster loan service, even if it meant a shorter loan 
period. 

A longer loan period for inter-library loans. 

Availability and the rapidity of response, e.g. to inter- 
library loan requests, should be the primary 
consideration in improving services. 

Easier and more rapid access necessary. 

More and improved services of the MEDLARS type to 
allow retrieval of methodological information from 
biomedical literature. 

Contents tables of books and periodicals held in these 
libraries should be made available in other libraries by 
photocopying. 

Increase the comprehensiveness of coverage. 

Improve the coverage of periodicals in the humanities, 
including ephemeral, mimeographed literary journals, 
with copies available for loan. 

Computerise eventually to provide related, relevant 
data. 

Information services would be useful in, e.g. 

Probability and Statistics. 

Provide more co-ordination between the libraries so 
that, e.g. loan requests automatically passed round 
the main libraries, starting with the N.L.L.S.T. Have 
a common loan application form for all libraries. 

Re-organize the B.M. Library, the N.C.L. and the 
Science Museum Library to provide greater speed and 
efficiency of service. 



Faculty & Departments making the suggestion. 
Architectural Studies (Architecture). Arts (Classics). 

Arch. Studies (Architecture). Social Sciences 
(Sociology). Medicine (Chemical Pathology, Medicine, 
Pharmacology). Engineering (Mechanical). 

Medicine (Pharmacology, Surgery). Engineering 
(Mechanical). Metallurgy (Metallurgy). 

Pure Science (Applied Maths. Zoology). Engineering 
(Mechanical, Mining). 

Engineering (Mechanical). 

Engineering (Mechanical). 

Medicine (Biochemistry). 

Medicine (Human Biology & Anatomy). 

Medicine (Pharmacology). 

Medicine (Surgery). 

Library. 

Medicine (Surgery). 

Pure Science (Probability & Statistics). 

Metallurgy (Glass Technology), 

Metallurgy (Glass Technology). 
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1 6 A much fuller coverage of foreign language material is 
required. 

1 7 Centralize cataloguing to provide service for other 
libraries. 

Suggestions relating to the British Museum Library. 

1 It should open earlier and close later, and it might 
open on Sundays. 

2 Xerox copying service should be quicker and cheaper, 
and extended to postal requests. 

3 More space for reading and consulting is needed. Short- 
age of space may lead people to go elsewhere for the 
required material if this is possible. Reservation of 
places while people go for coffee, etc. might be 
discouraged. 

4 Much faster delivery of books to readers is necessary. 
Slow service may make it impossible to complete work 
in a day, so necessitating an expensive overnight stay 
in London for the provincial reader. Seats used 
unproductively while people wait for books. 

5 Improvement of holdings in the history of science. 

6 The newspaper collection could usefully be joined to 
the book collection and the State Paper collection. 

7 Newspaper Library should be open for longer hours. 

It should have more microfilm readers available. 

8 Because of overcrowding readers should be scrutinized 
more carefully, e.g. undergraduates should not normally 
be permitted to use it. Some sort of priority for 
British scholars whose time is often limited compared 
with overseas users. 

9 A single and complete subject catalogue should be 
available. 

10 Photocopies of books should be available for loan. 

1 1 Access should be made easier to current and recent 
periodicals. 

12 Efficient and rapid system of answering enquiries 
needed. 

13 Staff competent in the most important European 
languages should be available to deal with overseas 
scholars applying for reader’s tickets, some of whom 
are subjected to severe and impolite questioning. 

14 Reader’s ticket for Sheffield University Library should 
admit the holder to the B.M. Library. Proof of identity 
should be sufficient for University staff and teachers 
to be given a reader’s ticket; a referee should not be 
required. A.U.T. card might be used. 

15 Books should be available on inter-library loan. 

16 More staff needed. 

17 American State Papers location at Woolwich is very 
inconvenient and confusing and material in the 
collection difficult to trace, 



P.G. School of Librarianship. 



Library. 



Arts (Ancient History, Education, Eng. Lit., French, 
German, Italian, Japanese Studies). 

Pure Science (Geography). 

Arts (Ancient History, French, Medieval and Modern 
History). Postgraduate School of Librarianship. 

Arts (Classics, Eng. Lang., Eng. Lit., French, Italian, 
History). Engineering (Fuel Technology). Ptire 
Science (Geography). Social Sciences (Accountancy, 
Economic History, Sociology). 



Arts (Education, Eng. Lang., Eng. Lit., German, 

Italian, History). Engineering (Fuel Technology). 

Pure Science (Geography, Pure Maths.). Social 
Sciences (Accountancy, Economic History, Economics). 
Institute of Education. 

Arts (Education). 

Arts (English Literature). Extramural Studies. 



Arts (Japanese Studies). Pure Science (Geography). 



Arts (Eng. Lit., History). 



Arts (French). 



Arts (French). 
Arts (Italian). 



Arts (Japanese Studies). Library. 



Arts (Japanese Studies). 



Medicine (Chemical Pathology). Pure Science 
(Geography). Social Sciences (Sociology). 



Medicine (Pharmacology). 
Extramural Studies. 
Extramural Studies. 
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18 


Improved bibliographical services, particularly in the 
Social Sciences. 


P.G. School of Librarianship 




Suggestions relating to the National Central Library. 




1 


It would be useful if multiple copies of scores were 
available for loan and if lists could be provided of 
what multiple copies were obtainable. 


Arts (Music) 


2 


The co-operation of the Bodleian Library and the 
Cambridge University Library in its inter-library loan 
services should be secured. 


Arts (Education) 


3 


Expand its holdings for it to become the National 
Lending Library for the Humanities. With stress on 
foreign language works. 


Library 




Suggestions relatmg to the National Lending Library 
for Science and Technology. 




1 


It might attempt to cover Town and Regional 
Planning. 


Architectural Studies (Town & Regional Planning) 


2 


Much more adequate cataloguing is needed, especially 
if open access were introduced. 


Arts (Japanese Studies). Pure Science (Geography) 


3 


Further strengthening is desirable. 


Engineering (Fuel Technology) 


4 


Xerox copies should be provided, not the volume 
itself. This would reduce postage, avoid loss of books, 
provide the borrower with a permanent record, and 
mean that the volume was always available. 


Medicine (Biochemistry). Pure Science (Physics) 


5 


A complete coverage of National Aeronautic and 
Space Administration papers should be obtained if 
possible. 


Pure Science (Applied Maths.) 


6 


A faster service should be provided. 


Pure Science (Pure Maths.) 


7 


It should cover periodicals in the humanities. 
Su^estions relating to the Science Museum Library. 


Library 




More space is needed, and its holdings of science 
books should be improved. 


Engineering (Fuel Technology) 


(iv) 


Open Access 





Of the 310 replies, 129 were in favour of open access, 87 opposed it, and 94 expressed no opinion. But only 34 of 
the 129 in favour compared with 34 of the 87 against, were actual users of any of the libraries. It is therefore fair 
to say that bpinion is pretty evenly divided. The breakdown by Faculties etc., is as follows, the figure in round 
brackets being le numbers who use the libraries. 



Faculty 


For 


Against 


No opinion 


Arts 


26(16) 


23 (22) 


8 


Architectural Studies 


8(2) 


— 


5 


Social Sciences 


8(4) 


1(1) 


11 


Law 


4 


1 


— 


Pure Science 


24(3) 


19(2) 


36 


Medicine 


21 


19(2) 


17 


Engineering 


16(4) 


11(1) 


6 


Metallurgy 


7 


8(4) 


9 


Extramural Studies 


4(3) 


— 


1 


Institute of Education 


3(2) 


— 


— 


P.G. School of Librarianship 


5 


3(1) 


1 


Library 


2 


2(1) 


— 


Student Health Service 


1 


— 


— 


Total 

Many more reasons against open access were 


129 (34) 
given than for it. 


87 (34) 


94 
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Reasons for 


Department 


1 Much knowledge is acquired “accidentally when 
browsing, particularly on the fringes of the subject 
under research. 


(Architecture) 


2 There is a very strong case for browsing in Social 
Science subjects, where much valuable material is of 
an ephemeral or pamphlet kind, not easily found in 
the catalogues. Without free access this material 
would almost certainly be missed. 


P.G. School of Librarianship 


3 It is essential for quick and effective work and 
avoidance of delays, including those due to staff 
shortage at the British Museum. 


(Classics, Medieval and Modern History, 
Pure Maths.) 


4 It is especially important for periodicals. It is a waste 
of time to send for each separate reference needed. 


(Microbiology) 


5 The cost of closed access must be prohibitive in 
the long run. 


(Applied Economics) 


Reasons against 

1 It would sooner or later increase the difficulty of 
finding books, because of misplacement and because 
of their being used by readers without record 
of where they were. 


(Ancient History, Education, French, 
Electronic and Electrical Engineering, 
Glass Technology.) 


2 It would increase noise and cause confusion with 
casual readers not knowing their way round. 


(English Literature) 


3 It would be very difficult to find one’s way around. 


(English Literature) 


4 British Museum premises not suitable on the present 
site. 


(English Literature, French, Medieval 
and Modern History) 


5 To make rare books available on open access 
photocopies would have to be used (as a safety 
measure) and this is hardly feasible. 


(French) 


6 It would probably lead to increase in theft. 


(Fuel Technology, Chemical Pathology, 
Botany, Metallurgy.) 


7 The libraries are national libraries and it is not 
necessary or desirable that a small minority should 
be given open access. 


(Mining, Metallurgy.) 


8 It might add to delay in obtaining books from these 
libraries through the inter-library loan service. 


(Mining, Biochemistry.) 


9 These libraries should be storehouses with trained staff 
and all modern aids for information retrieval 
and dissemination. 


(Biochemistry) 


10 Readers would tend to borrow material they did not 
urgently require. 


(Applied Maths.) 


1 1 Better to have closed access on the present B.M. site 
rather than open access with the material 
scattered or on a less central site. 


(Sociology, Extra-Mural Studies) 


12 Re-classification of the B.M. would be necessary 
and this is impracticable. 


(Library) 


13 Better to spend money on providing a faster 
service at the B.M. 


(Library) 
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At the-same time, a number of reservations were expressed on both sides: 

Reservations by those in favour of open access. 

1 Adequate security must be provided for rare material. 

2. Inter-library loan service must not suffer; duplicates or photocopies must be avaUable for this if necessary. 

3. Open access might be limited 

(a) to accredited readers, or those approved by the librarian. 

(b) to new books and those easily replaced. 

(c) to “technical books” and not aU periodicals. 

(d) to material that is not “obscure.” 

4. Open access must not lead to use of the Ubraries being limited to a select, small number of ticket holders. 

5. Expense of providing open access must not be too great. 

6. The library staff should know who is using a particular book in case another reader is looking for it. 

7. If it were not too expensive, microfilms might be provided on open access instead of the books themselves 
to prevent deterioration of the books. 



Reservations by those against open access. 

1 . Catalogues should be more detailed and up to date. 

2. Open access might be allowed 

(a) in exceptional circumstances. 

(b) to some books without scarcity value. 

(c) to “essential” books. 

(d) if browsing is the only means of finding the desired information. 



(v) Facilities to the Public, and Co-operation. 

Anv bona fide enquirer, on application in writing to the Librarian, is given perrnission to use the Library and 
mav be allowed to bonow The Library is a member of the Yorkshire Region^ Library System and the Sheffield 
IntLhange Organisation (SINTO), and participates in other national co-operative schemes. Our membership of 
the YRLS is very much a one-way affair, as we lend about 600 volumes a year and borrow hardly any. 



(vi) U.G.C. Report on Libraries - National Library section. 

The University as such is offering no comment. The view of the University Librman is 
recommendations are sound and deserve support, save that he thinks there is a case for the * 

National Central Library, with increased Government aid, as the national headquarters for Inter-Library Loans in 

the Humanities. 



Oth« observations and suggestion. 

Many of the.additional comments were concerned with the location of the national libraries, in particular the 
British Museum Library. In general, the Faculties of Arts and Social Sciences were stongly of the opmion that any 
new building for the British Museum Library should be in central London, for the following reasons: - 

1 It should be near such places as the Institute of Archaeology and the Institute of Classical Studies. 

2. Day visits from the provinces are possible, avoiding the time and expense of suburban travel, and hotel 
expenses. 

3. Visits to the British Museum Library can be combined with visits to Bloomsbury for other purposes. 

On the other hand, one reply from an Arts department (English Literature) advocated the removal of the Libr^ 
from London on the grounds that it is convenient there only for overseas visitors and difficult to fiiid 
accommodation there in vacations, and suggested a site in the North of England (e.g. Harrogate or Ripon) or in 
the Midlands (e.g. Leicestershire) near a motorway or a main line station. This view was supported by one reply 
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from Medicine (Human Biology), which suggested that the B.M. and Science Museum Ubraries be sited north of 
London near the railway and motorway. 

The opinion was also very forcibly expressed by more than one department that the Committee should not be 
nrecluded by its terms of reference and the Government’s recent decision from a re-examination of the evidence 
for and against the Bloomsbury site, and from recommending this site if the evidence pointed that way. It was 
also hoped that the Committee would be undertaking other surveys than the present one. 



Other comments not covered above were; 



General 

1 All the libraries should be in central London 
and under one roof so far as this is possible. 

2 The libraries of Parliament and Government Offices 
should be brought into the national system. 

3 The Public Record Office library should come 
within the Committee’s terms of reference, as it 
complements the State Papers collection, at the 
British Museum, and the facilities and services 

at the PRO are even more in need of overhaul than 
those at the B.M. 

4 It would be a pity to bring the libraries into one 
framework. Their work and services are too 
disparate to make unification a saving. There 
would be a loss of individuality which for the B.M. 
Library and S.M.L. would be likely to lead to a 
lowering of their usefulness. Unification under the 
guise of efficiency & economy likely to lead to 

a typical, top-heavy, civil service muddle. 

5 Specialized information centres (such as the 
fluidics one at B.H.R.A. Cranfield) should exist 
and be known officially to a National Libraries 
Committee who could direct enquiries 

as appropriate. 

6 There is a clear need for the creation of one 
central law library containing all holdings of 
legal books and periodicals. 

7 Electronic communication systems should be 
developed. 

8 Central libraries are only useful for direct use 
if reasonably accessible, e.g. if organized on a 
regional basis. 

9 Each library should have a specific subject sphere 
and aim at complete coverage, adequate funds being 
made available. 



Faculty and Department 

Social Sciences (Economic History) 

Social Sciences (Political Theory) 
Extramural Studies 



Engineering (Fuel Technology) 
Metallurgy (Met.) 

Engineering (Mechanical Engineering) 
Law 

Medicine (Biochemistry) 

Medicine (Physiology) 

Metallurgy (Met.) 



British Museum Library. 




1 


It would be criminal folly to remove 

it from its present site in the interests of economy. 


Arts (History) 


2 


It should be kept as a reference library as most 
books can be found there if other sources fail. 


Arts (Ancient History) 


3 


It is essential in the Classics field that the library 
and the other departments of the Museum should 
not be separated. 


Arts (Classics) 
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4 A new B.M. library should become a national research 

library providing parking, accominodation, 

restaurants, and good photocopying services. It coula 
be attached to an institution for research in 
information science. 

5 It is essential that the book collections should not 
be split. 

6 The Library should be separated from the other 
Museum departments as very few need the 
antiquities as well as the books. 

7 It should be made a real national library at 
Bloomsbury as originally suggested, like the 
Library of Congress, which all ta.xpayers can 
consult freely. 



Arts (Eng. Lit.) 

Arts (Eng. Lit.) 

Arts (Eng. Lit.) 

Pure Science (Geography) 

Arts (French, Japanese Studies) 



National Lending Library for Science & Technology. 

Any changes which would reduce the efficiency of (Metallurgy) 

the N.L.L.S.T. would be bad. 
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MEMORANDUM 



PREPARED BY MR. B. M. BLAND, LIBRARIAN FOR THE VICE-CHANCELLOR 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON 
AprU 25th, 1968 



National Libraries Committee 

I have now completed such investigations in relation to the information required by Dr. Dainton’s Committee as have 
seemed practicable. 



paras, (i), (iii) & (iv) 

The results of a questionnaire (copy attached) to all members of the academic staff are enclosed. It has not been 
possible to present these to the Library Committee for their comment, although most members have contributed 
to it. The Summary of Results does I think provide information on the many points raised in Dainton’s letter of 
13 February, 1968, which were relevant to academic staff use of national libraries. 16 replies were received too 
late to be included in the Summary, but they do not invalidate the results of a hasty and, perhaps, not very good 
survey. 

Note 7 on p.3 is personal, but one which I find is shared by other librarians. 



para, (ii) 

I consider that the existence of national facilities affects our acquisition and other policies to a very small degree, 
although it is clear that a great deal of the research, particularly in the Faculty of Arts, could not go on without 
them. 

National collections are, perhaps, more significant in specialised fields, e.g. Russian and Latin-American studies, 
and particularly as regards older material, e.g. pre-1900. We are not attempting, for instance, to build up a 
specialist research collection in support of Balkan Studies, but we do take part in some co-operative schemes set 
up to improve the coverage of loan copies of foreign material, e.g. Rhodesiana, and pre-1869 English books, i.e. 
the period 1621 — 1629. 

In Science, the National Lending Library for Science & Technology makes a large contribution to this 
University’s research effort and we could not exist easily without it, but it does not significantly affect our 
acquisition programme for periodicals, as it cannot meet the ‘current awareness’ use of our own periodicals. 
Overall, it would be true to say that the existence of the national libraries leaves us free to ignore, to a large 
extent, the need for less relevant, rare and expensive older research material. However, a rapid and inexpensive 
copying service for this material would be of great advantage. 



para.(iii) 

Covered largely by answers to the questionnaire, but what appears central to this question is the need for greatly 
improved co-ordination of national resources to provide a rapid service of loans, or copies (i.e. photocopies or 
microforms) of the difficult material (e.g. pre-1800 books; back numbers of periodicals, particularly in the 
Humanities and Social Science; foreign material in all subjects). 



para, (iv) 

There is a clear preference for open access, but this must be modified in relation to the size of the collection: it is 
not economic or particularly practicable to have a million or more volumes available in this way. 

National reference facilities are essential, preferably open access, of the following material 

(a) Reference works in all subjects 

(b) Indexing and abstracting publications 

(c) Standard texts in literature and language 

(d) Complete runs of periodicals in Science, Engineering, and Social Sciences. 

However, a rapid service from the non-open access material is essential if researchers are to make the maximum 
use of their time in a national reference library. 
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para, (v) 

Southampton offers its library facilities generously for reference to almost anyone with a genuine need (e.g. local 
industry, teachers, external degree students), and lends when necessary. It also co-operates fully and increasingly 
in the regional and national schemes for inter-library lending. 



para, (vi) 

See Section 12.0 (p.2) of questionnaire summary. 

In general there is full support for the Parry Committee recommendations for a national library, but disquiet is 
expressed by many at the idea of lending. 

There is a surprising ignorance of the importance of 635(c) and what is implied by it; when understood, support 
for it is in the strongest terms. 

I hope that you will find this reply satisfactory, but I will endeavour to amplify any points which you may 
consider inadequately covered. 
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SOUTHAMPTON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 



Summary of Replies to Questionnaire relating 
to use of National Libraries 



1 .0 426 questionnaires were distributed 

190 returned 



Distribution 

Faculty 

a) Arts & Education 

b) Social Sciences & Law 

c) Science 

d) Engineering 



Total 



2.0 British Museum 

2 . 1 Staff Using Library 

a) 70% 

b) 29% 

c) - 

d) 3% 

2.2 Comparison of Texts 

a) 30% 

b) 5% 

c) 

d) - 

2.3 Pre-1800 Books Used 

50% 

27% 



2.4 Preference for Limited Open Access 

a) 32% 

b) 31% 

c) 

d) - 



a) 

b) 

c) 



Possible 


No. Returned 


% Returned 


115 


47 


41% 


71 


42 


59% 


145 


60 


41% 


95 


41 


43% 


426 


190 




Av. No. of Visits 


Av. Time 


Av. No. of 




Hours 


vols. used 


9 


6 


10 


15 


6 


8 


2 


3 


2 



Using Texts Separately 

32% 

24% 



Staff Using Pre-1800 books 

44% 

7% 



Suggested; ‘Reference Works’ 

Standard Texts 
post — 1800 

post - 1900 and other variations 
by date 



2.5 Using Other Depts. of B.M. (e.g. Maps, Prints & Drawings, MSS) 

a) 23% 

b) 5% 

c) 

d) - 



3.0 Cdlindale 

Staff Using Library 

a) 6% 

b) 2% 

c) 

d) - 



Av. No. of Visits 
5 



Av. Time 
Hours 

6 



Av. No. of 
vols. used 
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4.0 



Av. No. of Visits 



Av. Time 
Hours 



Av. No. of 
vols. used 



N.R.L. 

Staff Using Library 

a) 

b) - 

c) &d) 12% 4 2 8 

5.0 S.M. 

a) 

b) - 

c) &d)12% 1 2 8 

6.0 Scientists Preference for Open Access 

c) & d) 30% Limits maialy by dates - wide range for post-1850 up to post-1958. 

7.0 Staff Using Other Libraries 

a) 53% e.g. Bodley, London Library, P.R.O. and Society Libraries 

b) 61% e.g. L.S.E., other universities mainly. 

c) & d) 26% e.g. Mainly Society Libraries. 

8.0 Site of National Library 

Outer London 
Against For 

a) 70% 21% 

b) 50% 24% 

c) & d) 22% 32% 

9.0 Loans of Less Used & Foreign Material 



For Against 

a) 34% 36% 

b) 52% 4% 

c) &d) 37% 6% 



10.0 Services in National Libraries 

Generalising, the most common requests were for:- 
Faster service of books (B.M.) 

Faster photocopying 
More seats (B.M. and P.R.O.) 

More and more efficient union catalogues 
More specialised subject catalogues. 

1 1 .0 Open Access in Other Libraries 

Open access received 100% support in aU replies in respect of their own university. 

12.0 Parry Recommendations on National Library 

Many said they were not competent to comment, but in general, the main recommendations could be 
said to meet with overall approval. 



Outside London 
Against For 

77% 12% 

45% 31% 

29% 25% 
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NOTES 



1 . British Museum used predominantly by members of the Faculty of Arts. 

2. Few used other Departments of the B.M. in conjunction with books, but for those that did it was essential. 

3. Colindale little used, and disliked by those that did for its inconvenient placing. Microfilm sets at centre would 
obviously meet with approval. 

4. Notable how few used the national libraries at all and an implied reliance on own university library and I.L.L. 

5. Those that did use B.M. seem well content with it except for: Lack of seats and slow services. 

6. Strong preference for a central London site for a national library. 

7. My personal view is that good services have not been experienced and that this accounts for much apparently 
ill-founded satisfaction. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY OF STIRLING 
March 22nd, 1968 



(ii) 



(b) 



(c) 



(i) Of the four national libraries in question, only the British Museum Library is used at all directly by members nf 
our academic and research staff. The National Lending Library for Science and Technology is used a eood deal 
indirectly through the inter-loan network. ^ ^ 

British Museum Library and the National Central Library are used mainly for work in the Humanities 
(tor trighsh, French Gerinan and in particular History) and to a lesser extent in the Social Sciences 
(Education and Psycholo^). The National Lending Library for Science and Technology provides a verv 
efficient service for the Pure and Applied Sciences, and increasingly now for the Social Sciences. The 
Science Museum Library to some extent supplements the lending service provided at the NLL and is used 
only for scientific inter-loan material by our staff. ^ 

Our own teaching and research staff make only infrequent use of the British Museum Library. On the other 
hand, they use the services of the National Lending Library a great deal via the inter-loan system We refer 
to the Scottish Central Library at Edinburgh rather than to the National Central Library London for 
mterdoans m the Humanities. The majority of our academic and research staff working in the Humanities 
(i.e. in English, History, Frencl^ German) need to visit the British Museum Library once or twice a year to 
suppleinent the services of their own library and of the libraries at Edinburgh and Glasgow. The staff in 
three of the departments concerned with the Social Sciences (i.e. Economics, Industrial Science Sociologvj 
never use the British Museum at all; one out of three Psychologists and two out of four in the Department 
of Education do so^ at infrequent intervals. No one in the Departments of Chemistry and Mathematics ever 
uses either the British Museum or the Science Museum Library. Fifty per cent of our Biologists and of our 
Physicists use the British Museum very occasionally. Certain members of staff who do work in the British 
Museum Library say they might make more extensive use of it if the book-service could be speeded up. 

It is almost impossible to speak of a “pattern of use” of the national libraries in relation to our own staff 
Duect use of the British Museum, for example, is more likely to be confined to vacation or to chance visits 
made to London on other business. Borrowing from the Scottish Central Library and the National LendLg 
Library is heaviest during term but continues throughout the year. We have at Stirling no DepartrneS 
Archaeology, Anaent History or Fine Art, which would be the departments most likely to benefit from 

NLnJfceXaTnSiv- “d the Social Sciences could be greatly improved if the 

cases Simply because it is dealing with far fewer c^opera tog hbr e ) KrrvTZ? “r 

be a great .mprovement if the photocopy/microfiln, sLice ft the Brhlsh be“;ee jed’up ™ ° 

Sftofofafrfngtog Sfto riSfe/emn ? Z 

in the Humanitfes who very otef S d Irwffy to some researchers 

references: in such a shuatlon b owstarcan periodicals merely to verify a few 

i. s:" r.s.7.rs 

omroductofoyraflTto be weighed before a definite decision can be made in favour 

more space for book-storage (b) security becomes 
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being wrongly shelved (d) open access is of little use in itself unless the books are grouped in a fairly closely 
classified sequence on the shelves (e) many readers would find difficulty in locating material shelved in the midst 
of a vast collection, and much more guidance would be necessary than in any closed access system. 

(v) We do admit members of the public who may wish to use the reference facilities in our library, and we 
co-operate with Stirling Burgh and County Libraries in this. We also lend material or provide photocopies to other 
libraries via the Scottish Central Library. 

(vi) We would endorse the recommendations of the UGC (Parry) Report concerning the provision of national library 
facilities (paras. 298-334). It is essential that we should create a “true apex to the library system of the country” 
which should be able to fulfil all of the functions of a national library. The logical course of action would be to 
make the British Museum into the new National Library, but as the Committee indicates (para. 334), it is difficult 
to see how a great national library can remain as part of an institution which regards its library departments 
merely as some departments among others. It seems inevitable that a reconstituted British Museum Library 
should be housed and administered as a separate unit. As we suggested above (iii), the inter-lending system could 
be greatly improved in the fields of Social Science and Humanities if the National Central Library were able to 
draw directly on the resources of a much larger library. For this reason we support the Committee’s 
recommendation (para. 325) that the National Library should be responsible for the organisation of loans and for 
the maintenance of Union Catalogues, which implies merging the present National Central Library and the British 
Museum. A similar reorganisation of the Scottish National Library and the Scottish Central Library at Edinburgh 
should be considered. It is particularly important that there should be a properly co-ordinated national 
programme for the acquisition of foreign material (paras. 290-297), especially in the Humanities and Social 
Sciences, and this will involve not only the British National Library, but also the National Libraries of Wales and 
Scotland and the university libraries. The suggestion that improved physical communication could greatly reduce 
delays in the inter-lending system is a sound one (para. 1 II), and we agree that it is desirable that every university 
library should install Telex, which would also greatly speed the exchange of information in any national 
information service. Here, too, university libraries possessing large collections of research material should play 
their part (cf. para. 483). 

In conclusion, we must point out that members of the staff of Sterling University are in a unique position. We 
have within relatively easy access the library collections of Glasgow University, the University of Strathclyde, 
Edinburgh University and the Scottish National Library. Our staff may borrow from the three university libraries 
just named and also from the university library of St. Andrews. The facilities afforded by these libraries naturally 
influence our attitude to the national library system as a whole, and there is little incentive to visit the British 
Museum s collections in London unless in search of unique source material. From our point of view, a 
reorganisation of the national library system which resulted in the speedier exchange of information and of books 
would be of much more direct benefit than the on-the-spot reference service which a reconstituted British 
Museum Library might afford. 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE 

March 21st, 1968 



1 



To what extent are the existing national Ubrary services used by the academic and research staff? 
Mainly through inter-library loans; 



Figures for 6 months, August 1967 - January 1968 are 3091 requests for journals, reports and books. 

The requests break down into 2772 of the 3091 from mt t r 

Actions, Government Departments, Public Libraries an^d f 



The subject fields of mechanical 
analysis of these loans. 



engineering, chemical engineering, metallurgy and pharmacy predominate in the 



Penonal use of the national library services is limited to university staff who go occasionally to London. 

Figures are: 

28 members of staff use London libraries 
15 use the British Museum Library 
5 London University Library 
4 Patent Office Library 

Library: Royal Geographical Society 
28 other libraries are used by one or two members of staff. 

?he mov?’ Lib«ry to another site, 5 ‘don't know’, and 8 wouldnot regret 

Only 4 members used the Museum side of the B.M. as well as the Library. 

enableecononhestobeSSedtoth^^^^^ university library, or 

Library f^ Science andTeSilo^^ afforded by the National Lending 

field of serial publications 

taking into accoun^NLL^s^L ^ science/technology are less likely to be purchased 

c^ot a?qi*“eveV«rS bumth the1!nowfd " f 

by kr purchasing policy fS ttZSunf™^ t'nocTsteld' 

or 10 years ma^y bf decM^Vby the'^taowlek^^^ “ ^ decision to keep a journal for, say, 3, 5, 

decston on whether to incur binding expendifure may b"; Muen^d ly ouXowlelgl oTnEl ^ 

admnistraavely e^^^^ *»*S1plf centralised facility for loans is 

Telex to NLL for batch requests iLur chosen SS nL , ^ ? !''“? institutions and libraries: our use of 

in the U.K. and abroad are still required for something ke 10% XfintLjS?Ly multiplicity of libraries 

Ml '“'"If . tocltZof °f ““r requests 

general, we have avoided using the National rA^+roi t -u 

Their lack of use of Telex is criticised hi ttat tS^s Ubrf™“^ account of the overall slowness of the system, 
requests routed by this method. ^ have adequate facilities for accepting 
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3 In what respects could national facilities be changed or augmented in order to provide a better service to the 
members of your university? When appropriate it would be helpful to distinguish between the needs of different 
types of user or subject field. 

At the outset it is known that the pattern of use by those concerned with Arts and Social Science differs from 
that of the pure and applied scientist. The former more frequently require books rather than iournals; often their 
need is not as urgent, but they usually want the items for a longer period. 

In the scientific and technological field much more could be done to make a better ^national’ service if NLL 
would; 



(a) collect, more fully than it does now, the report literature and the lesser known monographs 

(b) speed up the buying of items it has not got when deficiencies are made known to them 

(c) act as the orgamser of a loan (or photocopy in lieu) of any item in their subject fields when it is not in 

stock at NLL. Currently, such “not in stock” reports on a title may be forwarded to the Science Museum 

Library - but no further. The National Reference Library should be brought into the chain of referral as 
well as NCL and, quite feasibly, the Research Association Libraries. A single unit style request form for all 
these transactions is advocated 



(d) speed up research into telephone line facsimile transmissions of information 

The British Mpeum Library should not be called upon to lend (as some have advocated). This does not exclude a 
new system whereby the other copyright Ubraries should be required to lend when necessary i.e. when NCL and 
other sources have been unsuccessful. The copyright privilege should be taken away from Eire (Trinity Colleeej 
and transferred to a library in the North of England or Scotland. These moves would also assist with the 
considerable demand for material in the humanities and social sciences. There is also a great need to help the 

London School of Economics with its subject material - with the making up of gaps and with duplicating the 
more popular material. r o r & 



^e great public reference libraries in the major industrial areas should be encouraged by central grants to 
become more and more self sufficient in all but the highly specialised fields. 

4 If national service facilities are recorded by you as efficient, should they be organised to give open access to the 



5 



National semces are not as efficient as they should be. The B.M. Library’s main reading-room has on open access 
perhaps 15,000 volumes niainly of a ‘reference’ kind. It is difficult to see how this figure could be increased in the 
present buildmg and no doubt the planners have the enlarged space requirement in mind. It is fundamental that 
whenever possible, much of the stock should be on open access. The Patent Office Library in Holborn derives 
much of Its success from open access and it is good to know that the Bayswater Section of the National 
Keterence Library will soon have a reading room where many thousands of volumes will be instantly available. 

pe Public reference libraries of Birmingham and Glasgow do not, unlike Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield and 

peds, have many volumes on open access. It is to be hoped that a new building, now planned will enable this to 
be remedied at Birmingham. 



Does your library provide facilities 
inter-library lending? 



to members of the public and does it co-operate with regional schemes for 



Yes; for period August 1967 - January 1968, 494 items were lent. Just over a third went to local industry the 
others to Universities, Government Departments and Public Libraries, and occasionaUy abroad. The public are 
aUowed in for reference purposes, on signing the visitors’ book, if they require to see material not available in 
polic iibraries m the area, or if their own academic or professional institution does not have the works they need 



6 



Telex is used more md more frequently in effecting loans. Our requests to NLL go this way and we save 24 hours 
and corisideraWe staff time. The Scottish Central Library (on whose Executive Committee the Librarian serves) 
me National Central Library, The Library Association and some other institutions use Telex to us if they have 
urgent need of a work they Imow we have. We lend whenever possible. 



Does your umversity wish to comment on the information and recommendations of the U.G.C. Report on 
university Libraries, in as far as they are relevant to the provision of national library facilities? 



The Library Committee of Senate have studied the U.G.C. Report on University Libraries. They noted the 
wiae-rangmg summary of recommendations in this important document on libraries. 



Particulpy, they are m agreement with the expressions of possible benefits arising from the centralisation of 
teclpcal seryices. Bearing m mind the research projects of OSTI, they hopefully anticipate the way in which one 
or me national hbranes could promote the centralised processing of catalogue and classification data. 
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The increasing cost in the making of catalogues at every institution, as opposed to cataloguing at a centralised 
source, is a financial burden on libraries which justifies a major effort in this field of library technique. 

In the matter of inter library loans, they recognise that the realistic costing of £1 per transaction is probably a 
modest estimate in view of the staff time involved in the administration of each loan. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY OF SURREY 
April 24th, 1968 

Ql. To what extent are the existing national library services used by the academic and research staff? 

Q 1(a) the subject fields for which the facilities of each library are particularly important? 

Al(a) British Museum Philosophy; Philosophy of politics; Education; 18th and 19th Century 

English Literature; History; Geography; Modern Language teaching method- 
ology. Psycholinguistics; Linguistics; Semantics; Communication; Information 
theoty; Audio Visual theory. 

Russian History; Soviet economy, Newspapers — English and Russian; 
Russian Philosophy. 

National Reference Science and Technology. 

Library (Patent Office) 

National Central Humanities and, to a lesser extent, Science and Technology. 

Library 

National Lending Science and Technology, and latterly. Social Sciences. 

Library for Science 
and Technology 

Science Library Science and Technology. 

Ql(b) the extent to which each library is used by academic and research staff in relation to their overall 
needs for library facilities? 

A 1(b) Scientists and Engineers - a small proportion of their needs - 5% would be a guess. 

Social Scientists use the British Museum heavily - some say it is essential for their work. 

Q 1(c) any variations in the pattern of use of each library during different periods of the year? 

Al(c) Most visiting use is made of these libraries in vacations. 

Only one person used the collections of the Department of Prints and Drawings. 

The National Lending Library for Science and Technology and the National Central Library are 
used throughout the year through the University Library. 

Q2. Does the existence of national facilities affect the acquisition or other policies of your university library or 
enable economies to be effected in the provision of its services? 

A2. Yes. Fringe material can be left for the National Libraries to acquire. But co-ordination between the National and 
University Libraries is necessary. 

Q3. In what respects could national facilities be changed or augmented in order to provide a better service to the 
members of your university? 

A3. One reader states that the British Museum is the best library he has used including Biblioteque Nationale 
Library of Congress, Yale and Harvard. He would recommend more money spent upon the British Museum. 

Suggestions made are: 

Social Scientists: 

Scientists and Engineers: 



Patent Office: 

National Lending Library 
for Science and Technology: 

Science Library: 

National Central Library: 
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British Museum late evenings extended, speedier cataloguing, lists of accessions 
circulated to Universities. 

Relaxation of copyright for books. Prepaid forms available to individuals for 
photocopies. 

Self service photocopying machines in National Libraries. 

Reference Libraries ideal for photocopying purposes. 

Translations, a Public union catalogue needed. National computerised 
Information Service needed. Selective dissemination of Information to 
individuals, and a search service advocated. 

Should be opened on Saturday afternoons. 

Research reports issued by various agencies, usually in U.S.A. National 
Lending Library needs wider coverage and needs to fill gaps in stock. 

Should give xerox copies instead of lending parts of periodicals. 

Service is too slow. 

The time taken to obtain books from overseas should be shortened. 
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Q4 If national reference facilities are regarded by you as essential, should they be organised to give open access to the 
books on the shelves? 



A4 National Reference facilities are regarded as essential. The majority of staff, being scientists, are in favour of open 
access, but there was a large minority of the staff who favoured closed access. 

Most scientists favoured the Patent Office Library, with its open access, for searches lead from one journal to 
another. The closed access arrangement of the Science Library, with its slow service, was heartily condemned. 

The staff stressed that with both closed and open access, bibliographical aids, both local (i.e. catalogues) and 
international (National Library Catalogues, bibliographies and abstract journals), must be adequately provided. 

Q5 Does your library provide facilities to members of the public and does it co-operate with regional schemes for 
inter-library lending? 

A5 The University Library does provide facilities for the Public. It is a member of a local Wandsworth Libraries 
co-operation scheme, and hopes to help form, with other Local Libraries, a similar service in Guildford. 

It co-operates with the National Central Library and, of course, informally with many other libraries. 

Q6 Does your university wish to comment on the information and recommendations of the U.G.C. Renort on 
University Libraries? ^ 



A6 (plus comments) We agree that the British Museum should be the National Library, and feel particularly that 
there is great need for co-ordinating the work of the other National Libraries. 



In London, within a few miles of each other, there is the Patent Office Library, now the National Reference 
Library for Science and Technology, and the Science Library, both specialising in the science field, both reference 
libraries. 

^en the site of the National Reference Library is chosen, it would seem reasonable to amalgamate the two 
libraries on this site, with open access. 

The photocopying service would be excellent because all material would be freely available. 

Meratively, as some staff have said, a Reference Library service in London is of little use to say people in 
Nottmgham. ’ ^ ^ 



The Commttee rrught like to consider the suggestion of removing the Science Library collections, which are still 
considerable, to a large conurbation elsewhere. 

University st^f now expect photocopies of periodical articles. Indeed, many of the journals borrowed from the 
National I^nctog Libra^ are then photocopied here. Our readers expect to read the material at their leisure, not 

11 ??^ ■ ^ Fo^teen day periods of loan, or indeed any loan periods, are now out of date 

and all libraries, mcludmg National libraries, must, in our opinion, face this situation. 

Library is very important to us - indeed, one of our reasons (admittedly a minor one) in 
selectmg Giddford as our new site was that we were still on the direct railway line to Waterloo - the first 
National Reference Library site. A reference Library is of inestimable value and if it operated an immediate, or 
do-it-yourself , photocopy service would satisfy many of the known needs of scientists here. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 
May 15th, 1968 



Foreword 

1 162 members of the academic staff, approximately 50% overall, provided information by means of the attached 

questionnaire. It is not possible to say how far they are representative of the total academic staff, but there is no 
reason to suppose that they are not. In addition 63 research students, who had completed at least one year of 
research, answered the questionnaire. Since their replies showed a similar pattern of library use their answers have 
been included in the following summary. 



Use of existing national library services 

2 The following summary depends largely on evidence supplied by individuals in retrospect, and it is possible that 
the words “your overall needs for library facilities” may have been variously interpreted by them. The University 
Library is a new library, and it cannot be foreseen how far the use pattern of the national and other libraries will 
change as it gets older and bigger. 



3 (a) By scientists including applied scientists 

147 persons (102 staff; 45 research students) provided information. In all 26 visits were said to have been made 
during the year after 1st March 1967 to national libraries, by eleven persons. Two made a total of four visits to 
the British Museum (Bloomsbury site), five made fourteen visits to the National Reference Library for Science 
and Invention, five made seven visits to the Science Museum Library, and one made one visit to the National 
Lending Library for Science and Technology. Persons making visits to more than one library have been counted 
separately for each. No-one visited Colindale. 

4 In contrast to this 101 of the 147 respondents said they had made use of the inter-library loan service, and about 
90% of their requests would have been fulfilled by the National Lending Library for Science and Technology 
(NLL). 37 said that inter-library loan requests had accounted for more than 10% if their overall needs. Among 
these tbe biologists and applied scientists predominated, but one of the reasons for this may be that their Schools 
were founded after the other Science Schools and that University library collections in their subjects may be a 
little weaker. Library records show that the total number of items borrowed (or supplied in photocopy) from the 
NLL in response to requests from all members of the University amounted to approximately 2,500 during the 
year. It is not possible to indicate the precise extent which use of the NLL represents in relation to the overall 
needs of scientists for hbrary facilities, but it is probably less than 2%. 

5 Information was also given about the use of libraries for academic work other than the national libraries and the 
University of Sussex Library. In all 38 persons paid 126 visits to 19 libraries. These were mostly the libraries of 
other universities, societies and institutions, and eleven of them were in London. Most used was the Library of 
the Chemical Society to which 10 persons paid 44 visits. 

6 There seemed to be no significant difference in the pattern of library use between term and vocation. 

7 (b) By those working in the humanities and social studies 

78 persons (60 staff; 18 research students) provided information. In all 36 had visited the British Museum 
(Bloomsbury site) during the year after 1st March 1967, and 18 had paid twelve or more visits. Five persons had 
paid a total of 30 visits to Colindale. One reader, studying industrial economics, had paid about fifteen visits to 
the National Reference Library for Science and Invention. No other national libraries were visited. 

8 There was no overall significant difference in the pattern of use of the national libraries between term and 
vacation. 

9 44 of the 78 respondents had made use of the inter-library loan service, 17 of the users saying that it had 
accounted for more than 10% of their overall library needs. Library records show that the total number of items 
borrowed (or suppHed in photocopy) from other libraries in response to requests from all members of the 
University amounted to approximately 2,500 during the year. Very few of these were lent from the stock of a 

National Library although the National Central Library acted as a clearing house for between 60% and 70% of the 
requests. 

said that they had used 44 libraries other than the National Libraries and the University of Sussex 
Library for their academic work. 33 of these were institute, special government and university libraries in 
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London, and about half their users had visited them at least twelve times in the year. The London Library was 
also much used. Six reported having used libraries in Europe. 

11 It is not possible to give an estimate of the overall use made of the National Libraries in relation to use of other 
library facilities. The individual answers ranged from none to 85%. Visits to other libraries are more important to 
those working in the humanities and social studies than to the scientist and technologist, and inter-library lending 
plays a relatively less significant part. In general those working on European literary and historical research used 
the National Libraries more and those working on topics in the social sciences less. Further generalisations are 
difficult to make, and individuals working in similar fields have markedly different patterns of library use. 



General comments on use 

12 There were 33 replies (from a possible 47) to a question asking about the availability in other libraries of items 
consulted in the national libraries. Sixteen said the items were not available in Sussex University Library, eleven 
that they were not available in Sussex or in other libraries, and six that they were not available in Sussex and less 
conveniently available in other libraries. 

13 Three individuals reported using a Department of the British Museum other than those of Printed Books 
Manuscripts, and Maps. All three used the Department of Prints and Drawings; one was working on eighteenth 
century caricature and cartoon in relation to literature; one on renaissance history especially the history of art; 
and the third on artists engaged in French Court Festivals during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 



The extent to which national reference facilities are regarded as essential, and the importance of open access 

14 From 119 repUes from scientists and applied scientists 32 considered a national reference (non-lending) library in 
their subject as essential, 5 considered it desirable, and 82 thought it not essential. From 59 replies from those 
working in the humanities and social studies 45 considered a national reference library as essential (some adding 
“absolutely”), 2 considered it desirable, and 12 (all but one working in social studies) thought it not essential. 

15 Of the 32 scientists who wanted a national reference library 17 thought that all books should be on open access 
(two mentioned safeguards), 5 thought that much of the material should be thus available, 8 did not think open 
access necessary, and 2 did not know. Of the 45 non-scientists who wanted a national reference library 21 asked 
for open access, 9 asked for some material (e.g. reference works, bibliographies, periodicals) to be thus available, 
12 were against open access, and 3 did not answer. Saving of time seems a significant factor here a.s well as the 
importance of browsing. One regular user of the British Museum commented that he would like direct access “as 
much as possible: i.e. anything which is a standard work and published since 1900; all scholarly journals. This 
would save me hundreds of hours a year.” Other respondents recognised the problems of open access including 
security. 



17 



The existence of national libraries and the policies of Sussex University Library. 

16 Materials acquired by the University Library are selected according to the following criteria (not necessarily in 
order of importance or mutually exclusive) 

(a) they are wanted by its users and are not otherwise suitably available 

(b) they are relevant to its teaching and research interests 

(c) they are important contributions to their subjects 

(d) they add strength to existing subject or special collections in the Library 

No library can be self-sufficient, and the existence of national libraries affects the acquisition policy of the 
University Library as indeed does the existence of many other sorts of library. Perhaps the most notable example 
m the University of Sussex has been the low priority, when needs are so many, given to the purchase of extensive 
back runs of periodicals. Periodicals are easier to borrow on inter-library loan because their locations are better 
mcorded than for books; they are wanted for briefer periods; and individual articles in them may be more cheaply 
and easily photocopied than whole books. Much of this borrowing, including almost all the non-scientific 

libr^ies although the services of the National Central Library may be sometimes 
u d to locate holdmgs. The Library has, however, had to buy back runs of periodicals in frequent demand and is 
being asked to purchase more. 

I^oldd haw "Jn not exist, as for example they effectively do not in West Germany, other libraries 

them^to X so probably require additional funds to enable 

It sterns Forschungsgemeinschaft supports the system of Sondersammelgebiete. 

LibrarTesTaht expenditure on university libraries to say that the National 

new one ^ to be effected in the provision of services in an individual university especially if it is a 



18 
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The provision of facilities to members of the public, and co-operation in inter-library lending 

19 The Library admits persons not members of the University to use its collections. These may be divided into three 
groups. 

(a) Staff and students in local institutions of higher education. The Library recognises the desirability of 
making its resources available to them, especially at the advanced and research level, and of avoiding 
unnecessary duplication. There are reciprocal arrangements with the College libraries. 

(b) Students from all institutions of higher education who may be residing locally, particularly in vacations. 

(c) Members of the public who make application to use the library as individuals or as members of an 
organisation. These are usually pursuing a serious enquiry for which library resources available to them are 
inadequate, 

20 As the Library grows in size, so requests to use it increase. The nearest academic libraries of greater size are in 
London, and Brighton is at the accessible centre of the surrounding areas. Changing social and educational 
patterns are likely to bring additional extra-mural respqnsibilities - the University’s own and other continuing 
education programmes, closer links with local professional bodies and industry, more graduates leaving 
universities, co-operation between local institutions of higher education, and so on. The limits to acceptance of 
these responsibilities will be fixed only by the funds available for buildings, staff and materials. 



Inter-library lending 

21 Since it began the Library has sent details of its acquisitions, on cards, for inclusion in the union catalogues, to 
the National Central Library. As a result 2,100 books were lent in the past year to other libraries. This compares 
with 1,600 items in the previous year and 700 items in the year before that. These books are sent to libraries in 
all parts of the country. The indications are that the number of books lent will continue to rise, and many 
increase sharply when details of the holdings of periodicals (as opposed to books) held by Sussex become 
generally known. 

22 Under this head it may be noted that the Library co-operates, as appropriate, in national schemes of acquisition. 
For example, it is actively collecting publications from East Africa under the scheme sponsored by the Standing 
Committee for Library Materials on Africa, and is investigating with other interested libraries the problems 
attaching to the acquisition of items from South Africa. Further, the Library of the Institute of Development 
Studies, an autonomous institute on the campus, is building up an exhaustive collection of materials relating to 
the economic, political and social problems of the developing countries beside receiving by deposit the 
publications of international organisations such as the United Nations. This is expected to become a collection of 
national, and when its documentation plans are realized, international importance. 



Changes in national facilities in order to provide a better service to members of the University 

23 43 (out of 147) scientists and 41 (out of 78) non-scientists answered Question 17 asking “In what respect do you 
think that national library services and facilities could be changed or augmented to assist you in your work?” 

24 Suggested improvements for individual libraries were as follows (numbers of persons commenting are given in 
brackets) 



British Museum 

longer opening hours {inc. Colindale) 
more seats required 
quicker service 
more items on open access 
increase and improve staff 

should be developed according to the plan of the Trustees 

retain in central London and develop 

better description of facilities 

cheaper copying service 

faster copying service 

clearer cataloguing of periodicals 

microforms and photocopies to be lent 

books to be catalogued and thus made available quicker 

broken series to be completed 



(7) 

(7) 

( 6 ) 

(5) 

(3) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 1 ) 

( 1 ) 

( 1 ) 

( 1 ) 

( 1 ) 

a] 



National Lending Library for Science and Technology 

range of holdings, including social science periodicals, 
to be increased 
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send copies of items on MEDLARS lists on return of 

ticked lists rather than demanding requisition forms 

for each item wanted. (1) 

provide literature citation checking service by telephone (1) 

provide and maintain translation service (2) 



25 



26 



27 



28 



29 



Science Museum 
quicker service 



( 1 ) 



In addition to answers to question 17 information was provided about inter-library lending arrangements bv 
answers to question 14. Out of 123 replies from scientists 48 thought the inter-library loan service good 62 
adequate (some barely), and 13 thought it unsatisfactory with slowness of service almost always the complint 
Two or three persons complained of the non-availability of items, and one that items had to be returned too 
soon. Out of 63 replies from non-scientists 16 (ten of them in the School of Social Studies) thought the service 
good, 18 adequate (again some barely), and 29 unsatisfactory. Non-availability of items was almost as common a 
ground for dissatisfaction as slowness. Again one or two complained that items had to be returned too soon 
Apart from generally asking for the service to be speeded up and made more comprehensive, a few from both 
groups, made specific suggestions with those aims in mind, namely 



centralize, provide union catalogue 
provide union catalogues by subject; of 
periodical articles 

provide reliable source of trade journals 
arrange for translations 



( 9 ) 

(1 each) 
( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 



Question 15 a^ed to what extent needs for material that could not be borrowed from the National Libraries 
could be met by the provision of photocopies, and how far individuals would be prepared to pay the cost 74 
saentists thought their needs could be thus met and some emphasized the need for a fast photocopying service 
10 thought perhaps, and 5 that they could not. 9 anticipated readiness to pay the whole cost, 1 1 more than half 
21 less than half, and 47 none - but m mterpretmg these answers it should be borne in mind that individuals at 
Sussex do not now m general pay the cost of borrowing items on inter-library loan. Replies to the same question 
from tho^ workmg m the humamties and in social studies showed a different pattern. From 53 replies 31 
thou^t tMt they would make Httle or no use of such provision, and 22 thought that they would use it to a 
considerable extent. Some respondents mentioned the difficulties - cost, brief consultations to mariy volumes 

exact references, and so on. 3 anticipated readiness to pay the whole cost, 10 more than 
half, 12 less than half, and 18 none. A few additional answers were conditional on the cost being known. 

The difficulty, or irnpossibmty, of consulting or borrowing without considerable delay some foreign publications 

CentoM ihr.^ toTh ” ^^ocumented for example by the evidence of tL National 

Central Library to the Parry Committee on University Libraries. It is confirmed by the experience of the 

Umversity Library, and 10 mspondents have specifically mentioned the need for improvement. The problem of 
pwpnr Africa and Asia has special characteristics. Our respondent wrote: “It is in my view 

essential that sometog very substantial should be done nationally about collections of recent and contemporaiy 

is being done on the African front and more assistance here would be 
yduable But some universities are trying to assist and for the anglophone territories the old Colonial Office 
Library has developed its pre-existing collections in a way that the Indm Office Library does not seem to have 

Certam sorts of material issued outside normal book publishing channels are perhaps more difficult to locate 

country "as sri" 

Jployer. »£Ss fZt "u^rsllf 

1 of identifymg and acquiring all these materials, certainly without being able to call 
iiortanr and of the separate special Ubrary are very 

'=asy of acquisition, could be quickly 
it cannot normallv borrow them Library now has to purchase to individual requests - 

“ht rpSiotzsiss r t aSThi7:^3?oZmtiii'7r7iSt 

prerequisite of cooperation between iibraries.Vh”4Zill\St 
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The University has not formally considered the information and recommendations of this report in as far as they 
are relevant to the provision of national library facilities. 

USE OF NATIONAL LIBRARIES 

Name (You need not give this if you do not wish to do so) 

School of Study 
Main subject interest 
University Post or Status 

How many times in the past year (I.E. since 1st March, 1967) have you visited the following libraries for study 
and research? Please give some indication of the month where possible, or say which term or vacation. 

(a) British Museum Library 

(i) Bloomsbury site 

(ii) Newspaper Library, Colindale 

(b) National Reference Library for Science and Invention (Patent Office) 

(c) Science Museum Library 

(d) National Lending Library for Science and Technology (Boston Spa) 

If you consider this year untypical, please indicate how often you would expect to make visits in a normal year. 
In which subject(s) did you consult materials? 

In general, and as far as you know were the items consulted (Please tick as appropriate) 



(a) not available in Sussex University Library □ 

(b) not available in other libraries □ 

(c) less conveniently available in Sussex University Library □ 

(d) less conveniently available in other libraries □ 



Of the items consulted during the year, what proportion was 

(a) published before 1850 

(b) published abroad 

(c) manuscript 

So far as you can estimate, to what extent, in relation to your overall needs for library facilities during the year, 
did you require to visit the National Libraries? 

If you visited the British Museum Library, did your studies also demand the facilities of other departments of the 
Museum (e.g. Departments of Antiquities, Department of Prints and Drawings)? If so give details of the 
Departments concerned and a brief note of the work on which you were engaged. 

Do you regard a national reference (non-lending) library providing for your subject as essential? 

If yes, to what extent should the books be made available on open access i.e. to permit direct access by the reader 
to the shelves? 



So far as you can estimate, to what extent, in relation to your overall needs for library facilities, did you require 
to borrow, through Sussex University Library, books on inter-library loan in the past year (i.e. since 1st March 
1967). 



Do you find the present arrangements for inter-library lending (Please tick as appropriate) 

(a) Good □ 

(b) adequate □ 

(c) unsatisfactory □ 



If unsatisfactory do you find that 

(a) the service is too slow □ 

(b) the items you require are not available □ 

(c) some other reason. Please specify □ 
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15 To what extent could your needs for material that cannot be borrowed from the National Libraries be mpt 

provision of photocopies? ™ 

Would you be prepared to pay all or part of the cost of these? Please tick. 

All the cost □ Less than half □ 

More than half □ None □ 

16 Do you regularly use libraries outside this University (other than the four libraries listed above) for your academic 



If so, please give their names and an estimate of how frequently you visited, or borrowed directly from 

uSsity? available in S 



17 In what respect do you think that national library services and facilities could be changed or augmented in ord^^r 
to provide a better service to assist you in your work? (please use separate sheet if necessary.) 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY OF WARWICK 
May 7th, 1968 



(i) Use of existing national library services 

(a) The reading facilities of the British Museum Library are particularly important to this University for 
academic staff in history, English literature and French literature. 

(b) The total staff involved number forty and the facility is reckoned to be indispensable by more than half of 
them. This description applies particularly to foreign material and rare books and it is also important when 
a large number of books is wanted at the same time or for use in quick succession. Use would be greater but 
for the accessibility of the Bodleian Library (fifty miles by road). 

(c) Use is mainly in the vacations and especially during summer, but it is still considerable in termtime. Some 
members of staff go regularly one day a week. The use per annum varies from two weeks to two months. 

(a) Use of the National Central Library for borrowing is particularly important for history, English literature 
and the social sciences, but only as regards books. (Periodical parts are normally borrowed direct from 
other university libraries.) 

(b) The use is considered heavy in terms of an annual total figure for borrowings from all sources of about 
3,200 items. Borrowings from N.C.L. are equal in number to those from the West Midlands Regional 
Library Bureau. 

(c) Requests come in most heavily during September and October and during the first week of the winter and 
spring vacations, 

(a) Borrowing from the National Lending Library is important for engineering sciences (periodicals and books), 
for molecular sciences (periodicals) and to a lesser extent for physics and mathematics (periodicals). 

(b) The use may be considered heavy in engineering sciences, the number of borrowings from this source being 
four times the number of borrowings direct from other libraries. 

(c) As above for National Central Library. 



(ii) Effects on acquisitions, etc. 

In spite of the importance of the use of the B.M. and the lending libraries, it cannot be said that there is a marked 
Library’s acquisitions. The reason for this is substantially that the money available is never 
rneet requirements on the spot; we should be giving a far more satisfactory service if members of 
stall had to travel less frequently and if they had to wait less for material borrowed from other libraries. The cost 
ot travel does not fall on the Library, but the cost of inter-library loan borrowing is considerable. The Parry 
Committee s figure of about £1 per item agrees with our estimate of costs here. 

This is not to deny that material exists which a University Library like this should not expect to purchase 
providing that it is available not too far away. In actual practice here a decision not to purchase an expensive run 

or set m the humanities has sometimes been taken rather because the material is available locally than because it 
IS available in a national library. 

Direct economies are more likely to result from co-operative purchasing arrangements between universities for 
instance in ^tin American materials, but these agreements cannot easily be undertaken without co-operation at 
tne academic level between universities. The Library cannot escape from the obligation of providing materials 
wnicn rnembers of staff say are needed for student courses and these may easily include what are frequently 
escribed as research materials, e.g. sets of State Papers. The Library must also look sympathetically at the 

researcn mterests of members of staff: considering again the amount of money ayailable there is in fact extremely 
httle room for manoeuyre. 

It rnay be easier to effect economies in the sciences. The fact that eyery title is now ayailable at the National 
uenoing Library means that no single library needs strain for complete coyerage in any particular field, though it 
II always be the case that scientists expect the more important titles to be ayailable at all times on the spot. It 

IS becoming mcreasingly possible to reduce the length of back-runs of second-line science periodicals which a 
library needs to keep on the spot. 
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(iii) Possible improvements 

It is the general opinion that the services which the National Central Library is able to provide for foreign 
materials is extremely poor. Even when permission to borrow is given the delays are often considerable. N.C.L. 
clearly needs access to a substantial collection of foreign materials in this country. In this university the subjects 
involved are again history and English and French literature. 



(iv) Open access and other matters 

Various comments on the services offered by the British Museum are grouped in what follows. There is a strong 

opinion here that there is great scope for improvement at the British Museum in-so-far as services in the three 

subjects mentioned above are concerned. 

(a) Much fuller coverage in foreign language material is urgently required, especially in recent material. 

(b) Many members of staff would like much better reading room collections, that is collections not only of 
scholarly reference works but also of standard texts and periodicals, as in the Bodleian. This is not 
necessarily a demand for browsing facihties. Many scholars in the arts need ready access to a large number 
of books for purposes of reference, checking and comparison. 

(c) More seats are badly needed. 

(d) The delays in obtaining books are particularly bad for day visitors. 

(e) Longer reservation periods for books and much longer opening hours would help both day visitors and 
those staying for longer periods in London. 

(f) A speedier copying service is wanted and facilities for typing and for blind readers, such as exist at 
Colindale and in the Scottish National Library. 



(v) External use 

This Library provides facilities which are at present very little used by members of the public. It co-operates in 
the regional scheme for inter-library lending, but lends very little in comparison with the amount borrowed from 
libraries in the Midlands. 



(vi) U.G.C. Report on Libraries 

It is desirable that a general view should be taken of the provision of library services in this country and an 
attempt be made to co-ordinate them. The Parry Committee Report rightly focused attention on deficiencies of 
the national loan system in-so-far as the humanities are concerned; the rapid growth of universities had made 
these deficiencies apparent even before the new universities came along to swell the demands on the services. The 
great problem with foreign material is that such a large proportion of it is not even received by libraries in this 
country and that a great proportion of what is received is in libraries not prepared to lend. 



General Comments 

Even established libraries are not in any sense catching up or reaching a “settled state” of relatively satisfactory 
provision of materials on the spot for the humanities. From the point of view of a new university it seems clear that the 
British Museum collections and facilities are likely to be indispensable in the foreseeable future, and that something 
must therefore be done to bring them up to the level of present day needs. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 
UNIVERSITY OF YORK 
May 2nd, 1968 



Question 1 

Because this is a new University with a small library, academic and research staff tend to make greater use of existing 
national library services than might otherwise be the case. The National Lending Library for Science and Technology is 
extensively used by members of Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics and Physics Departments on a personal basis and 
through inter-library loan. This use is spread evenly over the year, though it appears that personal use is heavier during 
vacations. It is expected that use by the Social Sciences will increase as the service develops to meet an already existing 
heavy demand. 

The British Museum is used sporadically by the Social Sciences and Arts Departments. Many staff members feel that the 
travelling and expense involved limits their use. There is some feeling that the limitations in the service provided, to 
which attention is drawn later, deters some people. The British Museum is largely used because of the availability of 
older material and its use tends to be concentrated in the vacations. Members of the Departments of English and 
Histoiy occasionally need to use the British Museum Library in conjunction with the Department of Prints and 
Drawings. 



Question 2 

This University is fortunate in being situated less than 15 miles by road from the National Lending Library at Boston 
Spa. Members of the University can become sponsored personal borrowers at N.L.L.; the University Library organises 
the regular return of material borrowed. The effect of this proximity on the University Library is three-fold: 

1 Although the University Library has, of necessity, had to acquire runs of key science periodicals, the need for 
mns of the lesser used, or more highly specialised, science periodicals is largely met by N.L.L. In .general the 
University Library does not acquire back runs of scientific journals earlier than 1950. 

2 The same is beginning to be true of the Social Sciences (particularly foreign language periodicals) as the N.L.L. 
stock is expanded into this field. 

3 Courses on the ‘scientific literature search’ for members of the University staff and post-graduate workers can 
clearly be far more effective when conducted by N.L.L. staff and related to the comprehensive collections 
available at N.L.L. 

The University of York would like to put on record its appreciation of the help it has received from members of the 
staff of the National Lending Library. 

Because of the distance involved in travel to the British Museum, some departments have felt obliged to suggest the 
acquisition of expensive reprints or second-hand copies of older items for this University. This is only to be expected in 
a University Library but we have been forced to buy disproportionately more in our early years. 



Question 3 



There are strong feelings among the academic staff in general that the present standards in accommodation and service 
m the British Museum and Public Records Office fall well below minimum standards of adequacy. 

Attention is drawn in particular to the delays in the provision of material even when advance notice of provision is 
given by post. Equally, the delay in providing photographic copies, often amounting to many weeks, is stressed. 

^ere is at present iio apex to the system of national libraries. No one library performs all the functions of the national 
iiorary, and some of these functions are either not performed at aU or are imperfectly performed by a number of 



The principal chanp should be the creation, at the earliest possible opportunity, of a single national library either itself 
least controlling, all the functions of a complete national library service. Such a national library 
c^ot be created afresh and we support the view that the Brittsh Museum’s Library Departments should be used as the 
• developinent of a British National Library. We are however of the opinion that considerable changes are 
these^^ ^ organisation and operation of the BM before it can become effectively a National Library. The chief of 
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1 The Library Departments must be separated from the Museum Departments and removed from the authority of 
the present Trustees. 

2 The Director of the new National Library must be responsible for the co-ordination and operation of the entire 
national library system, being, possibly, himself responsible to a new Libraries Division of the Department of 
Education and Science. 

In general we wish to make the following comments on the nature of the new National Library: 

1 The National Library should continue to be housed in an area of maximum accessibility but with provision for 
considerable expansion. We do not agree that the Bloomsbury site is to be preferred to all others and suggest the 
serious examination of the St. Pancras site. 

2 It must be enabled to acquire and maintain comprehensive collections in all subjects. It must continue to operate 
as a deposit library under the terms of the Copyright Act and it could absorb the bookstock and functions of the 
National Reference Library for Science and Invention. 

3 It must be able to operate a comprehensive acquisitions programme of foreign material, either by itself or as the 
co-ordinator of a co-operative scheme with major academic libraries. 

4 It should absorb the contents and function of the Public Record Office. 

5 It must be financed and staffed to give a prompt and efficient service during long opening hours. 

6 It should be financed, staffed and equipped to provide a rapid and efficient photo-copying service - this to 
extend to the production of short-run reprints of out-of-print British publications. As a matter of course, routine 
copies should be available on demand or, when ordered by post, after seven days. Self-service photo-copymg 
should be considered. 

7 It should be the centre of a national bibliographical service, assume control of the British National Bibliography, 
and undertake the preparation of subject bibliographies in those fields, notably the Social Sciences, where the 
provision is currently weak. 

8 It should be the co-ordinating centre for all inter-library loans, both national and international, and it should 
absorb the bookstock and functions of the National Central Library (although we make an alternative suggestion 
on this subject when dealing With the National Lending Library for Science and Technology). 

9 Its own bookstock should be available for inter-Hbrary loan if no other copies are available in the country, 

10 It must be housed in a complex of buildings specifically designed to provide adequate accommodation for all 

these functions, bearing in mind the imminence of mechanisation in library processes. In particular it must make 
full and adequate provision for reader accommodation, this to include facdities for the use of typewiters and 
recording machines. 

The National Lending Library for Science and Technology is fulfilling a special function which we think could be 
expanded to include periodical literature in all disciplines. N.L.L. has built up a body of experience in the handling of 
periodical Mterature and in postal loans which make it suitable for development into a National Periodicals Centre. The 
present periodicals stock of the National Central Library could be transferred to Boston Spa to form the nucleus of the 
humanities collection, and the maintenance of the British Union Catalogue of Periodicals could similarly be transferred 
to N.L.L. 

The introduction of facsimile transmission services from N.L.L. to the main population centres would be an advantage. 
There are at present serious delays and inadequacies in the national and international interlending systems, due in part 
to the absence of adequate union catalogues and to the understaffing and underfinancing of the National Central 
Library. We have suggested that responsibility for the inter-library lending services should be transferred to a new 
National Library and that the bookstock of N.C.L. should similarly be transferred or should be divided between the 
National Library and N.L.L. The National Library must, in assuming this responsibility, be enabled to make rapid 
progress in the production of a National Union Catalogue. 

It is essential to the success of an inter-Hbrary lending scheme that aU the copyright deposit Hbraries, including the 
National Library, should be prepared to make inter-library loans from their own bookstocks. We cannot avoid the 
impression that one of the main reasons for failure in the country’s interlending schemes is the absence of co-operation 
from thejnost privileged libraries. 

Although the collections of the Public Record Office are not included in the terms of reference of the Committee it 
may be appropriate to mention the considerable handicaps to scholars, particularly historians, caused by the inadequate 
accommodation and staffing of the PRO. If the country’s official archives could be housed in new accommodation as 
p^ of the National Library, under the direction of the National Librarian, the situation could be vastly improved. 
There is in any case a frequent need for the instantaneous consultation of archives and printed material. 
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Question 4 

There was some feeling that there are advantages to scholars in browsing generally among books, but it is felt that large 
collections can best bejexploited through adequate, up-to-date cataloguing and by subject bibliographies. 



Question 5 

The Library of the University of York: 

(a) admits members of the public to use the library for reference purposes with no restrictions; 

(b) lends books to non-members of the University who have demonstrated their need to the Librarian; 

(c) is a full member of the Yorkshire Regional Library System and is about to become a sub-zonal centre. 

Question 6 

The University of York supports the recommendations made by the Parry Committee in Chapter VII (‘The National 
Library’) of its report. 



Additional comments 

The University of York wishes also to draw attention to the fact that no deposit library, under the terms of the 
Copyright Act, exists m the Midlands and Northern counties of England. We are aware of a serious imbalance in the 
library provision in this country, as a result, and although we cannot produce statistical evidence to support our theory 
we feel that there may be a reluctance on the part of scholars to move out of reach of the London/Orford/Cambridge 
complex. We think that there may be a real danger that the establishment of a National Library, created out of the 
British Museum, will perpetuate this imbalance and intensify it. 

We urge that any reform of the national libraries system should include the early establishment of at least one deposit 
library in the North of England and we incline to the view that this library should be the present National Lending 
Library of Science and Technology. We say this, not out of a spirit of parochialism, but because all the reasons 
governing the original choice of the Boston Spa site still apply - above all the costs of storage and expansion are very 
considerably less than those in any of the major cities. Furthermore the NLL has by now considerable experience in the 
handling of postal loans and the provision of photocopies. This experience, coupled with the emphasis placed by NLL 
on service to users, is a strong argument in favour of developing NLL into a new copyright library (geared primarily 
towards loans rather than mere preservation) if such a hbrary is to be established in the Northern half of the country. 

There is one final observation which we wish to make as strongly as possible. No reorganisation of the national library 
structure and no improvement of interloan and bibliographical service can be substituted for the provision of adequate 
libraries in all educational institutions. An adequate national system supplements local provision and, as far as higher 
education is concerned, it would be a tragedy if the present pre-occupation with libraries at national level obscured the 
urgent and pressing need for general improvement. The report of the Parry Committee states these needs precisely and 
we hope that your Committee may find it possible to point to the scant attention which this year-old report has yet 
received. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

LIBRARY COMMITTEE OF QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 
OF BELFAST 

March 19th, 1968 



(i) To what extent are the existing national library services used by the academic and research staff? 

(a) The subject fields for which the facilities of each library are particularly important; 

- the British Museum is used mostly by historians and students of English literature; the N.C.L. and 
N.L.L. are used heavily for inter-loan material generally. 

(b) the extent to which each library is used by academic and research staff in relation to their overall needs for 
library facilities; 

- the British Museum is used as a library ‘of last resort’, for material not available elsewhere. The use of 
the library is limited to intensive use by a relatively few members of staff. 

(c) any variations in the pattern of use of each library during different periods of the year. 

- most visits to the British Museum are made in the vacations, mostly in the long vacation*! 

Inter-library loans go through the year. ^ 



(ii) Does the existence of national facilities affect the acquisition or other policies of your university library or 
enable economies to be effected in the provision of its services? If so, the Committee would appreciate brief 
details. 



- In the humanities, it is fair to say that national facilities have relatively little effect on the Hbrary’s 
policy. The delays, and particularly the uncertainty, in obtaining material on inter-library loan 
probably increases demand for material which might otherwise be obtained on loan, though much of 
the nmterial is in any case out-of-print. A good deal of inter-lending is also carried on djrectly among 
libraries, when the location of a work is known. On the other hand, in science aiid technology the 
in^roved service offered by the National Lending Library has led to increased demands for 
subscriptions to journals because staff have seen copies of journals which they mi^t otherwise not 
have seen and have considered that they are necessary for immediate consultation in the library. 

(iii) In what respects could national facilities be changed or augmented in order to provide a better service to the 
members of your university? 

~ humanities and socM sciences a quick and reliable inter-loan service is of great importance. 

Adequate telex communication with the N.C.L. would be a considerable improvement; an adequate, 
reasonably priced, and speedy photocopying service at the British Museum could make reference 
material a's^able. Social science material is inadequately available, and requires better bibHographical 
service at the national level, e.g. for foreign state papers, pamphlet material. 



bl ^o^the essential, should they be organised to give open access to the 

- A national reference collection is essential. In the first instance, there must be a reference collection 
ot the national hterature, but there could be categories of little used material which might be loaned. 
Ibe coUections should be orgamsed so as to allow a reasonable amount of access to the shelves, say a 
collection of 2-3 milhon volumes should be in open access stacks. The National Library will be the 
resoit par excellence of bibhographers, whose needs should not be forgotten 



(V) 



Does your Ubrary provide facilities to members of the public and does 
mter-hbrary lending? 



it co-operate with regional schemes for 



approximately 1400 ‘external readers’ in addition to members of the University. No 
ffwv ^ consultation or borrowing) is refused. The 

NaS«l f Irish Central Library for Students, the Scottish Central Library, the 

uSly anToftel ‘ ==*‘™«vely, and lends and borrows directly from 
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/ .N jjQgg youj- university wish to comment on the information and recommendations of the U.G.C. Report on 
^ ' University Libraries, in as far as they are relevant to the provision of national library facilities? 

- The Committee’s comment on the national library aspects of the Parry Committee’s report is as 
follows: 

National questions. Agreed to endorse the recommendations (i) for the establishment of a Libraries 
Sub-Committee of the UGC (628); (ii) for the establishment of a National Library (325-334), in so 
far as these concern, or are related to, the function of organising loans; (iii) for national coverage of 
foreign material (634). 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER 
May 9th, 1968 



Such information as can be obtained from the staff of this University, which does not begin teaching until October 
1968, is clearly untypical. With the exception of existing members of the staff of Magee University College 
Londonderry, who now hold appointments in the New University, all academic staff who have volunteered informatioii 
have naturally based it on experience in their previous institutions. 



Before commenting on the National Libraries Committee’s questionnaire point by point, it is worth stressing the 
following facts, which emerge from information given by fifteen staff members already in residence. 

(a) The vast majority of those who use the National Central Library do so through their own university 
libraries, and are not necessarily aware that they are using N.C.L. Nor do they mind where a book comes 
from, so long as it comes. The exceptions would seem to be those using foreign (notably East Europeanl 
books, who have visited the N.C.L. and obtained microfilms from it. 

(b) None of our scientists seem to use the Science Museum Library directly (although undoubtedly some must 
have used its resources unknowingly). Those who use other libraries seem mostly to confine their use to the 
NLL, or to known co-operative “contacts”. 

(c) All those members of staff already resident in Northern Ireland observe that expense restricts the number 
and duration of their visits to London libraries. 

(d) Most established residents in Northern Ireland are aware that they have access within Ireland to (i) a legal 
deposit library for British material (Trinity College Dublin); (ii) the Irish Central Library for Students a 
Carnegie-founded institution similar to the Scottish Central Library; and (iii) the National Librarv of 
Ireland, as a source for Irish material. 

(e) Historians and Social Scientists have used the opportunity to complain about the Public Record Office’s 

acilities, and consider them to be inadequate. This is, of course, outside your terms of reference but is 
certainly worth mentioning, ' 



Dealing with your questionnaire: 

i (a) Almost all academics in the Humanities and Social Sciences use the British Museum, principally by visit but 
occasionally through the purchase of photocopies etc. All use it to supplement their own university 
library s holdmgs especially in regard to foreign, and more especially (in our case) in regard to Slavonic 
material. The British Museum is also relied upon for its older material. 

(b) Our existing staff pattern makes it difficult to provide an adequate answer to this; but it certainly seems 
true that most scientists take for granted that the NLL will contribute successfully to their overall needs. 



(c) 



Visits to the British Museum (for those outside London) are usually confined to the Long Vacation and are 
governed by fmance. But a resident in London may use it daily in preference to his own library and there 

are obvious differences m use pattern between those who are within easy reach of London and those who 
3.rc not. 



None of our staff appears to be involved in studies requiring the B.M.’s antiquities collections, but there are two 

conSwlbkgataTm connection the comment is made that there would be a 

considerable gam if the Victoria & Albert Museum s prmts resources were houses at the British Museum. 

Other complaints about the British Museum are: 

(a) the shortage of seating accommodation; 

(b) the inaccessibility of Colindale; 

“ ijterpreting copyright regulations, so far as copying facilities are 
concerned, especially with material (e.g. Slavonic) not easily obtainable elsewhere. 

wv facilities provided by the NLL certainly influence the university library’s policy for acquiring 

variou™comffiT tu? bv“the NU ““““S 1" addition, it is worth rer^arking that the 

availabilitv of materifll fn thp RM literature are invaluable. Generally speaking, the 

case of expensive “one-use- Jnly’uVpe^hratorial.^^^^ mfloence policy with regard to purchase except in the 



u 
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iii Our university librarian is of the opinion that the same collection of books cannot act simultaneously as a 
reference and a loan collection without seriously impeding research. 

Consideration might well be given, therefore, to the amassing of one huge and comprehensive loan collection 
housed preferably in or near a large urban centre like Manchester where it could also be made available as a 
subsidiary reference collection (as is the case with NLL). (It certainly does not need to be in London.) Persons 
and institutions are prepared to pay for a good lending service (hence membership of the London Library, for 
examp leX and people living in remote areas might be as willing to pay for the loan of scarce material as they are 
to go to London to use it there. A National Loan Collection need not be established on the assumption that its 
use has to be free. 

Consolidation of existing reference resources is also recommended. One of our biologists suggests that (for his 
own field) “a conveniently sited, open-access biological library” is desirable. “Natural History Museum is about 
the best, but is departmental so you spend a lot of time shuttling around the Museum from department to 
department.” 

iv The majority of persons consulted advocate open-access to books on the shelves but realise the considerable 
practical difficulties that this gives rise to. In the opinion of some, better cataloguing and more rapid service 
would reduce the need for it. 

V This University library, when it becomes operational, will provide reference facilities for the local community but 
will aim to do so in collaboration with the local county libraries. Likewise it will co-operate with existing regional 
schemes (which here include the Irish Central Library for Students) for inter-library lending. 

vi The university as such does not wish to comment on the appropriate Parry Report recommendations, except in so 
far as the reply to section iii above is in effect a comment. 

Finally, the only comments we would wish to make on the National Libraries Committee’s task are, firstly to express 
disapointment that its terms of reference are not wider, so as to include other libraries which are in fact national, and to 
make possible enlisting the help of (for example) the London Library. Secondly, we feel that a new approach to the 
legal and practical aspects of producing photocopies could considerably reduce the problems of the national libraries 
and eliminate many of the frustrations that at present affect their users. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

BEDFORD COLLEGE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
April 4th, 1968 



I PATENT OFFICE (National Reference Library of Science and Invention) 

Biochemistry Frequent use. Excellent service. Good supply of journals. 

Botany Essential for journals not taken by College or University Library. 

Chemistry Staff and students (particularly postgraduates) use frequently. 

Physics Used constantly for Books and Journals. Of tremendous benefit to scientists in the London area 
because of its comprehensive coverage and policy of open access. Removal from London would be a 
disaster. Only Library in London which has almost all the science and engineering journals under one 
roof-all readily accessible. Vital it should stay in London. 

Zoology Occasional use. 

II SCIENCE MUSEUM UBRARY 

Botany Occasional use. 

Chemistry Borrows books via the College Library. Occasional use for reference by staff and students 
particularly postgraduates. ’ 

Geology Occasional use throughout the year. 

Mathematics Constant and intensive use throughout the year by some mathematicians; others find the 
Mathematical Society Library and University College (London) Library sufficient. 

Physics Used for jour nals-but open access of Patent Office preferred. 

Zoology Considerable use. 



Ill NATURAL fflSTORY MUSEUM UBRARY 
Biochemistry Occasional use. 

Botany Occasional use. 

Geology Constant use throughout the year: provides easy access to many palaeontological and geological 
publicahons (books and periodicals) not available elsewhere. Adequate laboratory facilities near at hand 
essential. When the Geological Survey moves to Nottingham the need for the Natural History Museum 
Library in London will be the more necessary. 

Zoology Considerable use throughout the year, superb in its information and accessibility. 



IV BRITISH MUSEUM (Bloomsbury) 

Classics The future National Reference Library should remain close to London University and to the 
Museum s Antiquities section. Possibility of consultation with the staff of the British Museum, including 
the Departments of Antiquities, Coins and Medals very useful. Removal from London would be disastrous 

to research and contrary to the best mterests of national and international scholarship. Used regularly but 
more heavily m vacations. ^ / 

of basic works needed for teaching purposes. Much time saved by finding all 
Projcmuty to Institute of Classical Studies and the other University Institutes 
pfivpi ; between seminars in term time. Colindale is too far out for 

ifp K time-spng. Some tooks housed only in Antiquities section (e.g. Hittite cunieform texts) 
would be better placed in the mam Library. 

Dutch (Language and Literature) 
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Absolutely indispensable for research and teaching. Used regularly once or twice a week throughout the 
year. Antiquities and Prints needed at hand. 

English (Language and Literature) 

Academic Staff, Research Assistants and Postgraduates make constant and heavy use of the Library for 
Books and Manuscripts. Useful to have Antiquities, Prints and Drawings as well as State Papers and Maps on 
the same site. Useful for both teaching and research. One member of Staff moved from the suburbs to a 
Bloomsbury flat to enable maximum use to be made of the Library, i.e. 6 days a week in vacation and the 
equivalent of 3 whole days a week in term. Well over 250 books and 20 MSS. consulted over the last 6 
months in addition to many on the open shelves. These covered many subjects, e.g. Botany, History, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Phonetics, Shorthand and early Science (both books and periodicals). Another 
member has used the Library constantly for 40 years and finds its facilities indispensable to research and 
pubHshed work. As this has been carried on alongside full-time university teaching, the proximity of the 
Library to the University and College is naturally an essential part of this usefulness. Manuscripts frequently 
studied and Maps, Prints and Drawings often referred to. Likewise the Newspaper Library at Colindale. The 
minor inconvenience of the present separation of most newspapers from other books and periodicals is a 
small foretaste of what further dispersion might mean. Both individual research and that attached to an 
editor or group editor would be seriously disturbed by the removal of the Library from central London. 
There it can be used along with a whole complex of other specialised libraries, such as the collection at 
Dickens House in Doughty Street. 

The supervision and examination of postgraduate theses would also suffer seriously from the removal of the 
B.M. Library and London University would gradually cease to be a major centre of postgraduate work in 
the humanities. 

French (Language and Literature) 

Use is regular and frequent throughout the year-though more frequent out of term. Essential both for 
teaching and research. Removal from central London would cause waste of time, inconvenience and 
inefficiency for both teachers and research workers. National Library should be situated in a great social 
and cultural centre. 

Geography 

Used intermittently in term and more intensively in vacation. Books, periodicals, maps, state papers— all 
needed in close proximity. Needed for teaching and research-books in College Library often out on loan 
when needed. Proximity to University useful and time-saving. 

Suggestions Photocopying services too slow and expensive. Folding maps cannot be photocopied. 

German 

Use is regular and frequent in term, heavier in vacation. Books, periodicals and manuscripts needed: 
indispensable both for private research and teaching. Central London ideal site for members of London 
University. 

History 

Used several days per week throughout the year. Very valuable to have Books, MSS., Prints and Drawings 
and Maps in one building. Nearness to the University’s institutes and the University Library and to the 
P.R..O. important. One member of Staff chose a flat near the Museum to derive maximum benefit from its 
facilities. Removal from the neighbourhood of Institute of Historical Research would lengthen time needed 
for Postgraduate Theses. 

Suggestions Improved Xerox service needed. Evening opening of MSS. Room very desirable. 

Italian 

One member states that: 

“The strict relationship between the University of London and the British Museum Library is not a matter 
of enquiry, of speculations and arguments. No one can possibly doubt the fact that in Arts subjects 
generally and in my subject particularly a member of the teaching staff of the University would be 
disqualified and out of work as a researcher at scholarly level if the British Museum Library happened to be 
out of reach. AU other London libraries put together would be of no use whatsoever to him or her when 
deprived of the facilities of the British Museum. When appointed by the University I accepted the fact that 
research in Italian history and literature would be an essential part of my task. I did so on the assumption 
that I could rely on the facilities of the British Museum Library, as they were and as they stiU are. I am not 
disputmg any change in the position and situation of that Library which may be imposed by reasons which 
are outside my competence and control. I must, however, state quite clearly that if such a change occurred 
during my tenure of office, I would have to reconsider my own position and my ability to fulfil my 
engagements. There is little doubt that the University of London could not pay for my services nor expect 
me to serve once I happened to be deprived of the facilities of the British Museum Library.” 

Psychology 

several research students and members of Staff rely on access to the Reading Room of 
f ^fuseim Library. Its removal to any greater distance would inevitably hinder research. The 

resea^iJ”^ commitments of academic staff prevent them from having long uninterrupted periods for 
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Sociology 

Used regularly, more heavily in vacation. Late nights much appreciated. Removal from London wn, u 
seriously disrupt research in vacation and bring it to a standstill during term. Needed for teanhinT 5 
research. ana 

Suggestion Further reading space much needed. 



(ii)-(vi) The following remarks under these headings have been supplied by the Librarian of Bedford College 

(ii) Does the existence of national facilities affect the acquisition or other poUcies of your university librarv nr 

economies to be effected in the provision of its services? ^ ^ enaoie 

Some journals and expensive books needed solely for individual research known to be available elsewtiPr^ 
London need not be bought. ciscwaere m 

mam£erVo?yo4%Z“"'' *“ ^ better service to the 

Longer hours of opening of the British Museum Library, Department of Manuscripts needed. Cheaper and Quicker 
photocopy services desirable m British Museum Library. More space for readers in the B.M. Library needed^ ^ 

rth^sShS *'’"5' *0 give access to the 

Open access to scientific j^rnals is much to be desired. Facilities at Patent Office Library greatly aonreciated 
Lu as sJLcJ. standard works of reference necessary for Arts and Humanities as 

tato.hCytn7ngr''‘‘‘' «^hemes for 

Any accredited enquirer is allowed access for reference purposes. Through the N C L and thp NTT tiiA 

-t^^-frary lending and borrowing" ifalso borrow^ direct ’frL 

direct to them. The work mvolved in arranging these loans is increasing, and the establishment of the new 

umversities has greatly increased the demands. csidoiisnment oi me new 

CT^abie n “ "fZ “Pifs of foreign books needed by our readers which are not 

Sfs?rJ?c"stertf arorecSd”*‘“ f™” This speeding up of 

forTMM^Xtr ‘.yP® of Ubraries (Pubhc, University. Special and Foreign) The total 

andpScMcs InTddS' 75 ^^^^ " number of loans to Technical’Cdleges, CollegesrfEdrcS 

ana roiyiecnnics. in addition, 75 photocopies were supplied to other libraries in 1966/7. 

-- ^>^«»tly fewer (732). The majority came from the 

U.C.C. Report oa 

~ ® ™ should be undertaken by a 

(a) The outstanding and central collection of a nation’s literature. 

(b) The most important coUection of books received under legal deposit or under the terms of the Copyright 

(c) The fullest coverage of foreign literature. 

(d) The publication of the national bibliography. 

(e) The national bibliographical information centre. 

(f) The publication of catalogues of material in the National Uhrary and in the country’s libraries. 

With regard to (g) The centre of inter-library lending: 

fopfe “ ™rkf fa"fhe Library it is important that only dupUcte 

National Zflren^e Library. should be lent. The British Museum Library Luld be a 
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It is desirable that (h) The initiation of research on library techniques should, if possible, be undertaken by the 
National Library. 

The remaining five functions: 

(i) The centre of the country’s international exchange service. 

(j) The centre for the distribution of duplicate material. 

(k) The centre for professional training in librarianship. 

(l) The centre for bibliographical and other assistance to libraries of all kinds. 

(m) The planning centre for the country’s library service: could well be undertaken by other agencies if 
necessary. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

CHELSEA COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

April 24th, 1968 



The College supports the proposal in the Parry Report that a British National Library should be established. 

This objective can possibly be most readily achieved by first reconstituting the Library Department of the British 
Museum as a separate body separately administered. 

The following information is supplied in paragraphs numbered as in your letter of 13th February, 1968. 

1 To what extent are the existing national library services used by the academic and research staff? 

(a) Science, pure and applied. This is the main field of work of the College. 

National Lending Library for Science and Technology. Vital for supplying rapidly on loan journals and 
recent books not in stock in this library. “Rapidly” means by return of post. 

National Reference Library for Science and Invention, (formerly Patent Office Library). Valuable for staff 
to visit periodically for reading references accumulated over a period of time. The fact the books and 
journals are on open access in tMs Library is particularly important. 

Science Museum Library. Not greatly used now that our own stock is growing. 

Humanities and History and Philosophy of Science. The British Museum is used, usually on short-term 
readers’ tickets. 

(b) The extent to which each of the four libraries is used by the academic and research staff of each college, in 
relation to their overall needs for library facilities. 

They are each used to make up for the deficiences of a small college library. They are therefore vital. 



(c) Any variations in the pattern of use of each library during different periods of the year. 
Certainly somewhat less during vacations. 



2 Does the existence of national facilities affect the acquisition or other policies of your university library, or 
enable economies to be affected in the provision of its services? 

Yes, we are able to concentrate on our own fields plus general cultural reading and reference.. Much wider 
coverage might otherwise be essential. We rely on the national libraries for material marginal to our own subject 
areas. This is most obviously an economy. 



3 In what respects could national facilities be changed or augmented in order to provide a better service to the 
members of your university? 

(a) The new building for the National Library for Reference and Invention should be expedited. I see it as a 
logical development of the valued service given by the Patent Office Library. 

(b) Greatly increased financial support is essential for the National Central Library. This would enable the 
union catalogues to be brought up to date and so maintained and provide for growth in the much valued 
service in lending their own stock. This book stock, bought in response to specific requests for scarce items, 
many of them foreign, is available for loan to all, and is thus an economic use of resources. 



4 If national reference facilities are regarded by you as essential, should they be organised to give open access to the 
books on the shelves? 

Open access to national reference facilities should be provided to a degree consistent with: — 

(a) Provision of adequate browsing facilities in all major subject fields. These facilities cannot be replaced by 
bibliographic aids. 
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(b) Provision for proper safeguarding. 

(c) Proportion on closed access should not exceed 40%. (This is, of course, a purely personal opinion.) 



Does your library provide facilities to members of the public and does it co-operate with regional schemes for 
inter-library lending? 

This library does serve members of the public for reference only. Lending is via other libraries. Our holdings are 
recorded at the National Central Library and in the British Union Catalogue of Periodicals. This Hbrary is the 
local agent of the N.L.L. for Science and thus serves local industry on request. 

Does you university wish to comment on the information and recommendations of the U.G.C. Report on 
University Libraries, in so far as they are relevant to the provision of national library facilities? 

This College supports the establishment of a British National Library. This should develop out of existing 
facilities in the British Museum Library. The National Library must be independently administered. Its location 
must be central London though “centrd London” should be interpreted to mean an area bounded by Elephant 
and Castle, Bloomsbury, Victoria and the eastern edge of the City of London. 

Comprehensive lending and comprehensive reference facilities are required on a national scale. The National 
Central Library must have finance both to bring the union catalogues up to date and to build up a large lending 

stock. 

Further comment;— The Committee as at present constituted does not have a professional librarian among its 
members. This is a weakness which should be remedied. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 



IQ. What facilities does the Science Museum provide for Imperial College? 

A. Generally, the Science Museum Library serves as a background resource in depth, principally in journal and other 
serial publication form, for research literature - mainly in the physical sciences and technology and rather less in 
the life sciences and earth sciences. It supports, by long runs and a wider range, the journal holdings of the Lyon 
Playfair Library (the Central Library of the College) and departmental libraries. The book collection is of limited 
value. 

Operationally, the S.M.L. offers reference and loan facilities to academic staff, postgraduate students and, on a 
more restricted scale, third-year undergraduate students working on projects. It also provides a copying service 

2Q. Which of these - including holdings of books and periodicals - are not available in one or other Denartmentfll 
library within Imperial College? 

A. The front-rank and/or recent journal literature is largely available in the College libraries. In many cases, however 
this coverage relates only to very recent publications, and the College depends heavily on the Museum for older 
literature and less common journals.* The abstract collections and the Atomic Energy Authority Reports are of 
particular value. 

3Q. What degree of co-operation exists in organization and acquisition policy between Imperial College and the 
Science Museum Library? 



A. Machinery for excellent co-operation has been developed, accompanying development of College resources in 
recent years. In particular, departmental librarians, with a senior representative of the S.M.L., meet three times a 
year in the College Periodicals Group under the chairmanship of the Deputy College Librarian (Bibliography). 
The terms of reference of this Group are to decide the distribution of new periodicals subscriptions amongst the 
individual libraries. Details of book and periodical accessions are exchanged between the Lyon Playfair and 
Science Museum Libraries. The terms of reference of these libraries (and those of the Haldane Library), on which 
purchase decisions are made, form Appendices A, B, and C to these notes.** Organizational co-operation at an 
administrative level, is secured by the meetings, again three times a year, of the Joint Working Party set up in 
January 1961 by the Science Museum and the College. ^ 

4Q. To what extent does the existence and proximity of the Science Museum Library enable Imperial College to save 
on its own library expenditure? 



A. In the financial year 1968/69 £21,400 will purchase 40% of S.M.L. periodical titles, the remainder being obtained 

regarded as a valid random sample, S.M.L. periodicals acquisition may be valued at 
£oi,DUO. It 60% ot these periodical titles are essential to the College, as is assumed on the basis of College calls, so 
mr as these may be assessed, on S.M.L., this annual commitment is reduced to £32,100 (to which must be added 
however, a further commitment of perhaps £7,800 for binding costs) 



It is themfore true that the withdrawal of relevant material in the Science Museum Library would face the 
mperial College with mcreased annual costs. It is equally true that the College has committed substantial capital 
to the relocation of the S.M.L. m a modern building at the centre of the island site, and adjacent to the Lyon 
P aytair Library, m the conviction that better availability of long runs of periodicals and an increase in reader 
places would significantly raise the utility of the S.M.L. to the College from late 1969 onwards. The College’s 
^ ^ was reasonably expected to produce a return, but in no way to suggest a limitation of 

■ j. ^ this extent the provision of a building by the College and a maintained 

periodicals collection by the Science Museum were to be complementary, on the evidence available when, in 
1963, the Govermng Body undertook to finance the S.M.L. building. 

policy and organization within Imperial College? Which departments of Imperial College have 
no library of their own and how are the needs of these departments met? 

discussed under (3), and specifically Appendices A, B and C. All departments have 
’ y ^ ^ staff, chiefly orientated towards departmental needs. They are primarily reference 



*These include foreign-language bibliographical serials (one familiar example 
a relatively low incidence of consultation. 



is Referativnyi Zhurnat) which, while of high standing, have 



Science and Technoloav provided by the Science Museum Library for the Science Museum and for the Imperial College ( 

to the pi?, “"I photocopy) which the Science Museum Library offe 

n Tectalirri,^ “‘“ature to members of the Imperial CoUege of Sciem 

Technology nor do they have any impact on the acquisitions policy of the Science Museum Library. 
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ollections especially in relation to recent periodical literature. The Lyon Playfair Library is primarily a lending 
rbrarv and bibliographic information centre, with the main intention of providing a comprehensive book 
^nllection It contains, as well as periodicals in inter-disciplinary fields, a fair selection of significant journals in 
Lnolementation of departmental and Science Museum Library holdings, but any overlap between S.M.L. and the 
LvM Playfair Library (as also between these libraries and the departments) is deliberate policy and follows 
mutual consultation on each proposed addition. 

6Q Are the holdings and acquisitions of each departmental library known in all the other departmental libraries? 

A Yes Periodical holdings and acquisitions are known through the College Periodicals List (since 1964) and the 
minutes of the meetings of the College Periodicals Group; Book holdings and acquisitions are in process of being 
recorded in the Union Catalogue in the Lyon Playfair Library. 

7Q Is there co-ordination of services, holdings and acquisitions between the departmental libraries? 

A Yes. As stated in (6), the College Periodicals Group co-ordinates and rationalizes acquisition of journal literature. 
Consultative machinery also exists, as between the Lyon Playfair Library and departmental libraries, for decision 
on the purchase and placing of books, particularly in the case of expensive items. Standards of service are similar 
in most departmental libraries, although there are variations in the nature of collections (e.g. there is in some 
cases research, as against undergraduate, emphasis) and in the degree of freedom of lending material. The Lyon 
Playfair Library, through its bibliographical holdings, helps departments in locating material and in obtaining 
inter-library loans. It provides sickness and vacation reliefs for departmental library staff, systematically 
re-catalogues departmental collections as necessary and attaches staff to departments for in situ catalogue revision 
and other special work at request. 

8Q. Would it be correct for the committee to assume that when a request for a publication is received by the Science 
Museum Library from a departmental library of Imperial College, all sources of the publication within Imperial 
College have previously been explored? 

A. No. Where the Lyon Playfair is known to be relatively weak in certain fields, e.g. chemistry, reference is normally 
made directly from the departmental library to S.M.L.; where it is strong, as in engineering sciences generally, 
reference would ordinarily be made first to Lyon Playfair. Reference from a College library to S.M.L. may take 
one of three forms: (a) a personal visit by the enquirer (if academic staff or postgraduate or third year 
undergraduate); (b) a visit by a member of library staff on the enquirer’s behalf; (c) the use of a S.M.L. loan 
application form when the item required is known to be in S.M.L. (e.g. a journal appearing in S.M.L.’s periodical 
list). For items not known to be in S.M.L. (e.g. a conference proceedings volume), application for loan is 
normally made in the first instance to N.L.L. The Science Museum Library is so much taken for granted as part of 
the College Library services that reference to it is, in many cases, immediate and natural; more fundamentally, 
what the College has always assumed to be the permanent availability of the S.M.L. holdings has determined the 
extent and coverage of its own libraries’ acquisition, throughout their liistory. 

9Q. If the Science Museum Library were not in South Kensington, but (a) were in Central London not more than 2 
miles away, or (b) were outside London, what financial and organizational implications would this have for 
Imperial College, assuming that it needs the library services appropriate to a major scientific and technological 
institution? It would be reasonable to assume that a very rapid national lending service, at least up to the standard 
of that now provided by the National Lending Library for Science and Technology, would be available. 

A. The value of the Science Museum Library in its present location to the College can be expressed very simply. If an 
item within the terms of reference of S.M.L. is not in Lyon Playfair or departmental library stock, it is at present 
open to the library staff to say: “Go next door and try the Science Museum Library”. For every extra unit of 
time or distance wasted, the S.M.L., or whatever library replaces it, diminishes proportionately in value to the 
College. As to financial implications (so far as this part of the question is not answered in (4) above), the 
relocation at any significant distance from the College’s site of S.M.L. would suggest the full implementation of 
the 6% p.a. of institutional income recommended for library purposes in the U.G.C. Committee on Libraries 
Report, 1967. The current annual value of the S.M.L. to the College is about £40,000. Unless there is a merger of 
collections, the College would need to acquire a large number of back-runs of essential journals at present stocked 
by S.M.L. No close estimate of the cost of acquisition of such runs can be given; the number of titles involved 
cannot be stated precisely and there would be variation in lengths of run and in availability and quotation rates 
from dealers. As some indication, however, the cost of acquiring almost complete runs of about 80 journals for 
the Biochemistry Department Library in 1963 was in the region of £25,000.* 

The new College Library was planned on the assumption of the adjacency of the S.M.L., with its provision for a 
considerable number of reader places for College users and immediate access to reproduction and all other 
facilities, as well as to journals, monographs and reference material. These expectations governed the College’s 
estimate of the services and areas witldn its own central library building. A rapid lending service based on a 
distant point, whether in London or elsewhere, in no way compensates for the loss to working scientists of 
purposeful, personal, search in a comprehensive and orderly library. The overriding inportance of this facility was 
stressed by the Joint Working Party when, in 1961-1964, the S.M.L. agreed to accept open access of stock as one 
m the College’s main requirements. It is proper to stress, finally, that the present scale of use of the Science 
Museum Libraty is not a fair measure of its potential. Personal visits would undoubtedly increase on occupation 
ot the new building, when a much higher proportion of periodicals would be on open access and all the S.M.L.’s 
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holdings would be within the building. 



♦The Science Museum Library takes 5,000 current titles, of which 60% (vide supra) are estimated to be of interest to the College 



APPENDIX A 

FUNCTIONS AND RELATIONSHIPS 
of the 

LYON PLAYFAIR LIBRARY 
December 1964 (revised Dec., 1965) 



1 The Lyon Playfair Library is the central library of the College. It also co-ordinates the services provided bv 
departmental libraries and provides a focus for co-operation with the Science Museum Library and other libraries 

2 The Lyon Playfair Library operates as follows: 

(a) The principal function of the Lyon Playfair Library is to provide a comprehensive collection of books on 

science and technology and broadly related fields of study, both undergraduate and postgraduate Special 
attention will be paid to books of interest to more than one department. ' ^ 

(b) Another important function is to hold long runs of journals, decided in relation to Science Museum Library 

holdings, departmental libraries and other relevant factors. ^ 

(c) There should be collections bearing the names of the donors. Such collections would perpetuate the 
memory of important gifts and encourage donations. 

3 Working libraries are provided by departments and these contain specialist books and periodicals for use by 
students and staff, but their collections are considered as part of the bibliographical resources of the College. 

^ Playfair Library gives advice on the technical side of running departmental libraries and maintains a 

uMied catalogue of all the books and periodicals in departmental collections as well as the College collection. 
The library staff are available for consultation in the preparation of subject bibliographies undertaken at 
departmental request. 

5 The Lyon Playfair Library is closely associated with the Haldane Library and the Imperial College Archives. 

6 The functions of the Haldane Library are set out in the statement attached. 

7 The functions of the Science Museum Library are stated in the attached appendix. 



APPENDIX B 
HALDANE LIBRARY 
December 1964 



Sdinf non-scientific Library of Imperial College. Its object is to promote wide cultural 

^ the many non-scientific spheres that are complementary to academic work. This 
Lh f f purchase of non-fiction and classics, and by Union grants which are 

fbp TlSnn rtw P contemporary fiction and other categories of books. Books bought by 

the Umon remain the property of the Umon and can be withdrawn at twelve months’ notice. 

maintaining a record library, funds for which are provided by both the College and the Union. 
Scores and chamber music parts are included in the music section. 

A recent development is the provision of foreign literature in both the original and translated form. 

appropriTt? extension activities by arranging such lectures and art displays as may from time to time be 

Se^ Libmrian, under the Halckne Library Committee, on which are representatives of 

thrnii^b tbp T^/nn PI f ■ r Haldane Library Committee reports to the Board of Studies 
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APPENDIX C 



SCIENCE MUSEUM LIBRARY 
December 1964 



1 The Science Museum Library is concerned with the literature of science and technology, mainly at postgraduate 
level, and its acquisitions policy is shaped to meet the needs, for both loan and reference purposes, of: (a) the 
officers of the Science Museum; (b) the academic staff of the Imperial College of Science & Technology; (c) those 
students of the College who are engaged in research (postgraduates) or in minor research projects (3rd year 
undergraduates). In addition, the Science Museum Library is at times called on to supplement the national loan 
service operated by the National Lending Library for Science & Technology, but only in respect of books 
published before 1960 and of periodicals published before 1963, and provided these are not held by the National 
Lending Library itself. 

2 The Library aims at holding all the more important periodicals in its field, a representative collection of books, 
and a comprehensive collection of abstracting, bibliographical and other reference works. The majority of the 
serial titles are held as complete runs. 

3 Graduate staff of the Library help readers to exploit the literature resources provided by the Science Museum and 
other libraries, and they prepare subject bibliographies on request. 

4 A photocopying service offers reproduction in Xerox, Photostat, microfilm and microfiche form, and facilities 
exist for on-the-spot preparation of hard-copy enlargements from microfilm and microfiche. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED LEGAL STUDIES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
May 10th, 1968 



I should like to make the following points: 

1 Scholars working at the Institute of Advanced Legal Studies are not inconvenienced by the fact that the 

Library does not lend books. If, however, the Library were to be moved from the vicinity of the Institute tlipT 
would certainly be hampered in their work, as they would no longer be able to consult volumes in the RriS 
Museum Library (or its successor) without considerable expenditure of time, and probably money. 

It has been mggested that this difficulty would be solved if items in the National Library were available fnr 
lending, but it is submitted that this is not so. Lawyers often need to consult several or even many volumes of a 
gven seri^ pubhcation (collection of law reports, collection of legislation, periodicals, etc.) and it is essenM fo 
them that sets should be unbroken. The absence of even one volume from a set may mean a missing link in 
Cham of reasoning and thus entail the frustration of an enquiry. This consideration applies with particular i 
to the British Museum Library; smce this is not only used by scholars living in London, but also by persons both 
from this country and from abroad, vdio may be in London for short yisits, wholly or partly fo/tL purpose of 
foUowmg up references in the British Museum Library, who could not wait for the return of a yolume^ To make 
the collections of the British Museum Libr^y available for lending would thus seriously impair its international 
standing, .^though, therefore, the lending of volumes by the Museum would undoubtedly be convenient for some 
readers balance cause far more inconvenience both to them and to other 

While, as has been suggested, there are many occasions when lawyers have to refer to whole sets of serials there 
are also numerous occasions when they need to read only a comparatively small part of a volume e.g one case 
out of a volume of law reports, or one article in a periodical volume. This need is being' met to ’an^increasine 
extent not by lendmg volumes to other libraries but by the supply of Xerox or other copies. In the case of old 
books which often cannot be Xeroxed, microphotography is being used. 

later, closed circuit television links between libraries will 
no doubt be estabhshed. Literature in the National Library could, therefore, eventuaUy be made available in other 
libraries without leaving the building, and without impairing the character of the princU national Sfectfon 

It is submitted, therefore, 

tabu^and ' ““"venience if the British Museum Library were to be moved away from 

® llfth ” I?^“i should be made available to persons working in other libraries bv the sumilv 

of copies or by closed circuit television rather than by lending. uuraries oy tne supply 

^ of Ad4ced‘^Sl of acquisitions between the British Museum and the Institute 

or Auvanced Legal Studies, but we take note of the holdings of the Museum in formulating our own nurchasine 

Ldose^copies ir^m^rseen^tL^^^^^ catalogues published by the Institute, of which 1 

enclose copies, it wiU be seen that the Museum is strong in some fields fin e g 19th and pnrlv 9ntli rptitnrv 

pTeirSntaS “ij*' worldwide collection of government gazettes and parliamentaty 

financial reasons but also because the materM is'^rob^ retrospectively, not only for 

SldhI?o'f SwfonfnTrt metical administrative reasons, been restricted largely to 
hi 'Within this limited time span, during which major librLs 

British Museum a7v nnfnn coUections rapidly, many items are recorded as held only by the 

considerable preponderance of covering earher priods or certain geographical areas would show a 

coUectively cLld never hone m ^ Institute but the London law libraries 

the British Museum Library^ Thic?? ho needed by scholars working in them without the support of 

ap“a « --- — h Visitors, immediately on'Lival, 

reports) have to’ be^supplemented^hv collections in some instances (e.g. German law 

whether such libraries^ought to hp^ hose of other hbraries. The Committee might, therefore, wish to consider 
Co^itteeTcoS^^^^^ National Library. The University Grants 

paragraph 168 (2), recommenLd that (hereinafter referred to as the Parry Report) at page 63, 
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“the. Commonwealth and foreign collections at the great law libraries (Cambridge, London, Oxford) should be 
expanded. In these libraries the goal should be comprehensive coverage. . . .” 

If this recommendation were to be implemented, the three libraries referred to would become, and indeed already 
are, suitable. institutions to be associated with the National Library. They would, of course, need additional 
finance from central sources to enable them to perform part of the work of the National Library, but such an 
association might prove economical in manpower and money. Of the tasks of the National Library enumerated in 
the Parry Report at page 81, paragraph 298, associated libraries could assist in the functions listed under (a) to 
(m) as follows 

(a) their collections, together with that of the National Library, could form a comprehensive collection 
available on a national basis — a matter of particular importance in respect of unpublished material or 
material of limited circulation which they are in a good position to acquire; 

(f) they could help with central cataloguing; 

(g) they could supply Xerox or other photocopies, including microcopies, of works held by them and be linked 
by closed circuit television with the central National Library and other libraries; 

(1) they could provide bibliographical and other assistance to other libraries. 

The activities listed under (f), (g), and (1), will undoubtedly be affected and facilitated by the use of computers in 
the not too distant future. To attempt detailed forecasts in respect of all of them might be premature, but 
reference might be made to the Brasenose Conference on the Automation of Libraries: proceedings of the 
Anglo-American conference on the mechanisation of Library services, held at Oxford under the chairmanship of 
Sir Frank Francis and sponsored by the Old Dominion Foundation of New York, 30th June - 3 July 1 966, 
edited by John Harrison and Peter Laslett, London, Mansell Information/Publishmg, Ltd., 1967. The production, 
and, in particular, the constant updating of union catalogues are made possible by the use of computers in a way 
and on a scale that have not hitherto been feasible. An example of what can be done is provided by the union 
catalogue of the scientific literature in the libraries of the University of Cambridge which is at present being 
compiled. The usefulness of the computer does not consist in its ability to write entries (which it does not 
possess), but in the speed and versatility with which it can sort, re-sort and re-arrange them, and print them out in 
as many sequences as necessary and in a form suitable for reproduction. 

Irrespective of whether a formal agreement for the co-ordination of acquisitions policies should be entered into, it 
would seem that the National Library would render the best service to scholars in the field of advanced legal 
studies by (i) making available, free of charge or at a very small charge, photographic Oncluding Xerox and 
microphotographic) copies of items in its own and associated collections, or by making such items available for 
display on closed circuit television screens located in other libraries; (ii) by providing, or by helping other libraries 
to provide, comprehensive and up-to-date union catalogues and other bibliographical tools and bibliographical 
information; (iii) by providing a framework for, and thereby facilitating and improving, the co-operation which 
already exists between law libraries; (iv) by organising the utilisation of new techniques, e.g. in the field of 
microrecords and in the use of computers, in maldng the services rendered by law libraries more efficient. 

3 The extent to which the facilities of the Library of this Institute are available to a wider public than the students, 
staff and visiting scholars of London University can best be demonstrated by an analysis of the figure of 749 
persons admitted during the period October 1966 to September 1967. This figure may be broken down into the 
following categories of which nos. i— iv are admitted automatically:— 

i. Postgraduate students, teachers and visiting scholars of London University (of whom very many are from 



overseas) 460 

ii. Postgraduate students from other United Kingdom universities 33 

iii. Postgraduate students from overseas universities 28 

iv. Teachers of other universities both in this country and from overseas 90 

V. Others (those not coming within categories i-iv, but who are engaged in bona fide legal research). Some of 
these are required to pay a fee for a ticket, but others are admitted free of charge 138 



The total of 289 persons not having any connection with London University represents just over 38% of the total. 
In addition to this figure, ad hoc permission for short term reference to library materials, without formal 
admission as a reader, is on occasion given to members of the practising profession and others who are unable to 
find elsewhere in London the material which they require. 

The facilities of the Library are, however, available to a much wider public through (a) the limited lending of 
certain categories of books not in frequent use in the library to other libraries, either through the National 
Central Library or by direct request, and (b) the provision of Xeroxcopies of reports of cases, articles from 
periodicals, etc. The lending of books is restricted not only by category of book but also by the type of library 
making the request. The most important example of such a restriction is our refusal to lend books to public 
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libraries within the Greater London area. To do so would enable our readers to contravene our normal limiteH 
borrowing regulations by requesting their local library to obtain a volume through the National Central’ Library’ 

Exact statistics are not available for the photocopying service provided but requests are received daily and in eve 
increasing numbers. This underlines the submission made in para. 2(i) above for the national need for a free 
very cheap photocopying service. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
April 8th, 1968 



May I recall, in preface, that the Institute was established in 1953, and that its objects, as set out in the University 
Calendar, are: 

‘to promote the advancement of the study of Classics; 

‘to provide opportunities for contacts between scholars in the classical field, both within the University and from 
other centres of learning at home and abroad; and 

‘to arrange facilities for advanced study and research and for the training of postgraduate students in classics and 
cognate subjects.’ 

In answer to the first question of your letter, the Institute, by its nature and field of interest, is above all concerned 
with the future of the collections of manuscripts and printed books in the British Museum and the collections of coins 
and antiquities from the Greek and Roman world and the Near East. 

The close topographical relationship of these collections to each other and to the Institute’s building is a matter of the 
greatest importance to the Institute’s work, which would be immediately affected for the worse if they were dispersed. 
Much of the most fruitful classical research, whatever its basic character (linguistic, literary, historical, archaeological or 
other), depends on a combination of evidence from sources of different kinds, which include inscriptions, papyri and 
mediaeval manuscripts as well as coins, vases and the whole range of surviving antiquities. The British Museum is 
uniquely valuable in that its great collections are housed together with each other and with a great reference library: the 
scholar may move from one to another as often as he needs to, and may have essential books transferred from the main 
library for use in a particular Department — a facility which is in itself a strong argument for a plan which would 
maintain the collections of antiquities in proximity to the Library. The concentration of materials for study is an 
advantage to the growing number of scholars from all parts of the British Isles and from abroad who use the Institute as 
a centre, as well as to London members. We benefit further from association with members of the staff of the Museum 
who give their expert advice on committees and take part, as their other duties allow, in seminars and coUoquia, which 
are a major part of the Institute’s activities. 

The Institute’s own Library sets out to be a working collection, especially strong in Journals, which supplies most of 
the needs of postgraduate and more senior members. But they are obliged to use the British Museum Library for 
rarities, especially older books; they borrow from other Libraries at home and abroad through the National Central 
Library; at present they make very little direct use of the National Lending Library for Science and Technology or the 
Science Museum Library, since classical scholars with scientific interests (for example, in ancient medicine or statistical 
methods in language and literary studies) appear to get much of what they need through their University Libraries or 
other special collections to which they have access. 

The pattern of use is probably fairly constant throughout the year, since the number of members who leave London in 
University vacations is offset by the influx of members from other universities and - especially in summer — visitors 
from overseas. 

(ii) There is a mernber of the staff of the Department of Printed Books at the British Museum on the Library 
Committee of the Institute, and buying policy, especially in regard to expensive and esoteric books, is markedly 
affected by the proximity of the British Museum Library: some useful economies result. 

(iii) As we have stressed above, the Institute is vitally concerned with the future of the British Museum as a National 
Reference Library in central London. There is an urgent need for adequate space for both readers and books, and 
amenities such as a good restaurant or cafeteria. No-one should be kept waiting for more than 30 minutes for a 
book to be brought. We recognize that these facilities cannot be provided within the existing building, but we 
reiterate our view that a new plan should provide for the books to be housed near to the collections of 
antiquities. 

The National Lending Library (i.e. National Central Library) should continue to be entirely separate, and need 
not be in London at aU. 

(iv) We fed it hard to believe that a National Reference Library could practicably provide open access to all of its 
holdings of some millions of books. In our view browsing is best done in special libraries, whether in one’s own 
field of interest or another. 

(v) The Institute Library does not provide facilities for members of the pubHc. It is run jointly with the Libraries of 
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the Hellenic and Roman Societies, whose members use it and may borrow certain of the books; the Joint Library 
does lend through the National Central Library, 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE LIBRARIAN, INSTITUTE OF COMMONWEALTH STUDIES 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
April 26th, 1968 



For most of our readers the advantages of a reference library outweigh the disadvantages, but there is a great need for 
adequate facilities and services to make the system work. The main requirements are sufficient seats so that readers can 
gain admission to consult the material, prompt delivery of books from the stacks to the reading room to avoid wasting 
research time, and quick and inexpensive photocopying facilities. 

The Institute does not co-operate formally with the British Museum, but as the library has only a small, specialized 
collection of 50,000 volumes, and as the University of London is not a copyright library, our readers rely on the British 
Museum for a great deal of their research material. The newspaper collection is particularly valuable as it contains many 
items not otherwise available in this country. 

Commonwealth publications are relatively well covered in London. In addition to the British Museum there are 
numerous specialized libraries with substantial collections, the Commonwealth Office, the India Office, the Royal 
Commonwealth Society, the London School of Economics, this Institute, and the libraries in High Commissions and 
other government departments. The great need is for comprehensive coverage of the publications of newly Independent 
Commonwealth countries, where the book trade and bibliographical services are often rudimentary, and increased 
provision of foreign material for comparative study, for example documents on the former colonies of other nations. 
The Standing Conference on Library Materials on Africa is submitting evidence regarding the provision of African 
pubhcations, and this will include an estimate of the annual expenditure involved. 

The Institute Ubrary is open to graduate research workers, and to other serious scholars by special permission. Many of 
our readers use the British Museum, and many visitors to the British Museum use our library particularly in the summer 
vacation. This is the great advantage of the British Museum’s central position, that its sources may be used in 
conjunction with those of the University, of scholarly societies and government departments and the ^bhc Record 
Office. 

In addition to admitting readers to the library the Institute participates in inter-library lending. We borrow the books 
we need direct from other specialized institutions, as this is the quickest way, but we lend material mainly through the 
National Central Library. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE DIRECTOR, INSTITUTE OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
March 5th, 1968 



The Committee of the Institute of Historical Research has instructed me to compose and to send you a memorandum 
for use by the National Libraries Committee. At this Institute we are, of course, vitally concerned in the problems 
facing your Committee. In some sense we form an integral part of them. The future National Reference Library rrmi 
obviously be seen in relation to the great complex of libraries in Bloomsbury, several, but by no means all, of wliichare 
Senate Institutes of the University of London. These lesser libraries should not be regarded as the mere preserves of 
small groups of specialized scholars. This Institute, for example, occupies five floors of one large wing in the Senate 
House. It can boast a library of some 100,000 volumes, numerous active projects of research, like the Victoria Countv 
History, and an administrative staff of fifteen. It has some 1,694 active researchers (including 230 Americans) on 
lists, ranging from senior professors to Ph.D. students. We run numerous national and international conference 
mcluding the big annual Anglo-American Conference of Historians, and we maintain close connections with manv 
Commonwealth, American and Continental universities. This is in fact a unique national institution with important 
international functions, drawing subscriptions from all the British universities and catering for their students and staffs 
However, when all is said and done, this Institute is essentially a satellite of the British Museum Library 



We are now wondering how effectively we can carry on our work, should the British Museum Library be moved out of 
Bloonisbury. Certamly our usefulness to provincial and foreign scholars depends to no small extent on this proximity 
More important still, our library has always been deliberately built up as complementary to that of the British Museum' 
We restrict ourselves to source materials, reference-works and aids to historical study, and we give open admission to 
everythmg. While we can thus provide scholars with much readier access to these essential research facilities their raw 
materials are nevertheless in most cases at the British Museum and the Public Record Office. Like several other 
institutions, we shall make far less sense if scholars cannot go to and from between here and the British Museum if 
necessary two or thiee times during a day. Even at present the Public Record Office is far from conveniently situated 

Museum Library or its successor would add a far greater burden and one proportionate 
with the degree of accessibility. If some evil genius wanted to cripple British scholarsliip and the prestige of our world 
of learning, a removal of the latter to outer London would surely be his chosen weapon. It would be especially 
disastrous tor the scholars in our provincial universities, who are so dependent upon brief visits to London. 



Many, perhaps most, of the historians who use this particular Institute are seldom or never directly concerned with the 
preat archaeological collections of the British Museum. Nevertheless a spatial division between the British Museum 
Library and these collections would adversely affect a considerable number. It is certain that many would be much 
inconvenienced if the manuscripts, coins and maps were dissociated from the main collection of books. Many historians 

various Departments when inside the British Museum, just as they also flow between 
the British Museum and what I have called the satellite libraries. Moreover, as one who has depended on the British 
Museum for thirty-five years, I have long felt it as an intellectual home from home. For a Wstorian it is always a 

through the galleries and readmg rooms, learning a little more about some hitherto unknown field, 

institmiin nf ^ Civilizations which are encapsulated in this unique 

the Sest^nf humamties, this is a spiritual heritage in a much more real sense than is 

BritiSi Museum monuments. It would be a matter for profound distress were the fate of the 

settled by people who take no trouble to understand these peculiar values. Though it may be 

in1titutLn°mutrn formulae of library usage and functions, this stimulus deriving from a hyhid 

thif samriZirnP^^ miahf mere sentimentality or unreasoning conservatism. Indeed, is it not possible that 

^St b^lS^ yT be preserved within a whole integrated precinct, as it has been hitherto within a single 

must this preLctl?t to o?v?ry neS Bbomsbu)^?”” ~ " 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

KING’S COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
April 8th, 1968 



Introduction 

1 King’s College London welcomes the opportunity of submitting evidence on the functions of the national 
libraries and related matters to the National Libraries Committee in response to the Committee’s enquiry of 13th 
February 1968 addressed to the Vice-Chancellor of the University of London and referred by him to the colleges 
and schools of the University. 

2 The evidence contained in this statement is based on information supplied by 22.6 per cent of the academic staff 
of the College (21.5 per cent in the case of the humanities and 23.5 per cent in the sciences), supplemented where 
appropriate by factual information from the records of the College Library. It has not been practicable, in the 
time available, to collect similar information from the generality of postgraduate students; such information as 
has been received from them, however, indicates that their needs are not dissimilar from those of the academic 
staff in the corresponding disciplines. 

3 Throughout this statement it has been considered realistic to treat the National Reference Library for Science and 
Invention (the former Patent Office Library) as a separate entity rather than as part of the British Museum 
Library to which it properly belongs. 

Report of the U.G.C. Committee on Libraries 

4 Prior to the setting up of the National Libraries Committee the College had formulated recommendations arising 
from its consideration of the Report of the U.G.C. Committee on Libraries, two of which have a bearing on the 
enquiry now being carried out by the National Libraries Committee: 

(a) That the University Grants Committee should make urgent representations in appropriate quarters for 

(i) The improved efficiency of the national inter-library lending system, especially as regards the speed 
with wldch titles can be traced and supplied to the libraries requiring them; 

(ii) The setting up of a national scheme for the acquisition of foreign books and periodicals; 

(iii) The establishment of a national bibliographical centre, which should include in its activities a 
computerised information service for scientists which could be available to libraries by direct line; and 

(iv) The liberalisation of the copyright legislation to facilitate photocopying in the interest of scholarship. 

(b) That there should be greater co-operation within the University of London to enable the resources of any 
one library to be made more readily available at least to senior members of other colleges and schools, and 
that to tids end the possibility of compiling a union catalogue of the holdings of all libraries in the 
University should be actively explored. 



Personal use of the national libraries 

5 It is scarcely necessary to emphasise that the proximity of the British Museum and the National Reference 
Library for Science and Invention, as well as other libraries of the University of London and important specialised 
libraries which, though perhaps not ‘national’ in the sense of the Committee’s terms of reference, nevertheless 
fulfil a truly national function within their own fields, has a profound influence on the library habits of members 
of King’s College, and that their use of the national libraries and the views they have expressed on the services 
offered must be interpreted accordingly. 

6 The extent of the personal use made by members of the College of the national reference libraries may be 
summarised as follows (expressed ^s percentages of the total of academic staff who have provided information):— 





Frequently 


Occasionally 


Never 


British Museum Library 

National Reference Library for Science 


31.7 


13.2 


55.1 


and Invention 


18.2 


24.4 


57.4 


Science Museum Library 


1.2 


28.0 


70.8 



This information, analysed on the basis of subject areas, is reproduced in greater detail in Table I appended to this 
statement. 
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7 A small proportion of academic staff (7.3 per cent), working in the fields of language and literature, history law 
and biology, need the facihties of the antiquities collections of the British Museum in connexion with their use f 
the British Museum Library, whilst a slightly larger proportion (9.8 per cent), excluding lawyers but includi^o 
musicians, similarly need to use the Department of Prints and Drawings. 

8 Many members of the academic staff, especially scientists, do not find that their use of the national librar' 
varies seasonally, though sixty per cent of humanists find that they use the British Museum Library morel^ 
vacation than in term and fourteen per cent of scientists report a similar variation in their use of the Nation 1 
Reference Library for Science and Invention or the Science Museum Library. A small proportion of these tend to 
use these libraries more during the long vacation than during other vacations, but conversely others are deterred 
from using the British Museum during the summer months because of the overcrowding due to the presence of 
large numbers of provincial and foreign scholars at that time of year. There is a tendency for scientists to make 
greater demands on the National Reference Library for Science and Invention during the early part of thevea 
when the College Library’s copies of periodicals are away at the bookbinders. The use of national collection^ 
outside London (see para 10 below) naturally falls mainly in vacation. 

9 The British Museum Library is found particularly important for early Hterature up to the end of the 19th Century 

and for bibliographical research, for foreign books and lesser known periodicals in the humanities and for earh 
scientific works. ’ ^ 



Personal use of other ‘national’ collections 



10 



Certain other libraries and similar institutions which can be considered ‘national’ within the intention of the 

Committee’s terms of reference are used by members of the academic staff of the College (again exnressed a, 
percentages of the total staff providing information):- ^ ^ ^ expressed as 



Bodleian Library, Oxford 
Cambridge University Library 
Geological Museum 
National Library of Scotland 
Natural History Museum 
Public Record Office 
Victoria and Albert Museum 



Frequently 

1.2 

2.4 

1.2 

3.7 

9.8 
2.4 
1.2 



Occasionally 

4.9 

4.9 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

2.4 

nil 



The need for a consolidated geological library is particularly felt. 



11 



Specialised libraries quoted as providing an essential national service within their particular fields, and which are 
used as such by members of the College, include the following:— 



British Medical Association 
Chemical Society 

Commonwealth Institute of Entomology 
Geological Survey 
Institute of Historical Research 
Institution of Civil Engineers 
Institution of Electrical Engineers 
Linnean Society 

London Library (for history, literature and theology) 

London Mathematical Society 

London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 

Medical Research Council 

Royal Entomological Society 

Royal Geographical Society 

Royal Institution (for physics and chemistry) 

Royal Society (for mathematics) 

Royal Society of Medicine 
Trinity College Dublin. 



The hbraries of Government research establishments such 
physicists. 



as Chilton and Harwell also 



provide an essential service for 



Inter-library loans 



12 



CoLS^Owi^^^^^^^^ 1,000 hems annuahy from other libraries for the use of members of King’s 

SmandeTwL^^^^^^ f inter-library lending system, these items 

periodicals because nf the ev'ctP the libraries concerned; this is possible particularly in the case of 

by the National Lending Library^rSciem! Periodicals and the excellent service offered 
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13 An analysis of the use made of inter-library loans, based on the actual figures for the academic year 1966/67, is 
given in Table II appended to this statement. The average times taken to obtain inter-library loans by the various 
channels during a sample period covering the Lent term and Easter vacation of 1967 were as follows: - 

Direct from the National Lending Library for Science and 
Technology (53 items) 7.4 days 

Direct from other libraries (181 items) 9.4 days 

Through the National Central Library from British libraries 

only (76 items) 33.4 days 

Through the National Central Library from British and foreign 
libraries (84 items, of which eight were from abroad) 37.0 days 

(These figures are calculated from the date of application to the date of receipt of the item requested, including 
weekends and public holidays.) 

14 Many readers are clearly unaware of the particular channels through which the College Library borrows books 
and periodicals for their use, but the use knowingly made of the two national lending libraries may be 
summarised as follows (expressed as percentages of the total staff providing information) :- 





Frequently 


Occasionally 


Total 


National Central Library 

National Lending Library for Science and 


4.8 


20.6 


25.4 


Technology 


9.7 


30.3 


40.0 



Of all users of the inter-library lending service fifty-six per cent declare themselves satisfied with it; the percentage for 
the humanities is eighty and for the sciences forty-four. This discrepancy illustrates the greater urgency with which 
scientists need their material; a humanist can wait a fortnight on an average, but a scientist often needs his material by 
return of post and certainly within one week. 

15 The services of the National Central Library are found particularly important for the supply of 19th Century 
periodicals not held in the British Museum Library, or held there in incomplete sets, and of foreign books and 
dissertations not held by any library in the United Kingdom. 

16 The figures given in Table II show that the demand for inter-library loans is greater in term than in vacation. 

17 During the academic year 1966/67 171 requests for inter-library loans (13.6 per cent of all applications) remained 
unsatisfied; all these requests had been channelled through the National Central Library. 



Services offered by the national reference libraries 

18 In the humanities opinion is unanimous that the British Museum Library must remain strictly a reference library 
so that a scholar may be able to rely upon the book he requires being available on demand; in this connexion 
scholars using German academic libraries point to the hindrance they experience in their vacation research when 
the books they need are found to have been sent elsewhere as inter-library loans. In the sciences forty-eight per 
cent would like to see the National Reference Library for Science and Invention remain strictly a reference 
library for the same reason. In both the humanities and the sciences there are those who would be prepared to 
countenance short-term inter-library loans from the national reference libraries if the availability of a particular 
item could be determined by telephone enquiry in advance of a personal visit to the library, or if there were a 
duplication of holdings so that one copy were confined to the library and the second available for loan. An 
alternative solution canvassed is that a duplicate collection, of which books might be available for loan, should be 
established outside London, in a city in the midlands or the north of England with good communications from all 
parts of the country. The disadvantages of a reference Ubrary could be overcome by a really efficient and speedy 
copying service. 

19 Approximately half of both humanists and scientists consider browsing to be desirable, though many express real 
concern at the lack of control over the book stock which would result from free access to the shelves, particularly 
as regards the danger of readers misplacing books and therefore causing them to be virtually lost. A compromise 
solution which finds favour among humanists is the provision of carefully selected reference collections, including 
especially bibliographical tools, in particular subjects in different rooms. The existing bibliographical aids for 
scientists are not considered as compensating for the facility for systematic searching of periodical literature and 
conference reports, as scientists often need to pass quickly from one paper to another. Both humanists and 
scientists who have declared themselves against open access for fear of the chaos they see resulting from it believe 
browsing to be desirable in itself, though some consider it to be more pleasurable than necessary. 

20 The principal short comings of the British Museum Library are the following :- 

(a) Insufficient reading places in both the Reading Room and the Manuscripts Students Room: what has 
hitherto been an acute problem especially in the summer months has now become chronic throughout the 
year. 
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(b) Too restricted hours of opening: the Reading Room and the Manuscripts Students Room could usefully Iv 

open from 8 am until 10 pm every day, including Sundays. ^ ^ 

(c) Slow delivery of books to the Reading Room and North Library. 

(d) Number of frustrated requests: even books surrendered in the Reading Room a few days previously ar 

often reported lost or mislaid on subsequent application. ^ 

(e) Inefficient and too slow photocopying service: an improvement in this would mitigate the inherent 
disadvantages of a reference collection. 

Other shortcomings to which members of the College have referred include the foUowing:- 

(f) Antiquated catalogue, with insufficient cross-references. 

(g) No adequate subject catalogue: such a catalogue could be a partial substitute for open access. 

(h) Number of documents issued at one time inadequate for some kinds of research, especially in music. 

(i) Music manuscripts divided between two departments. 

(j) Inadequate coverage of foreign literature, especially for the period since World War I. 

(k) New acquisitions not made available to readers sufficiently quickly. 

(l) Noise level, due particularly to overflying aircraft, too high to aUow musicians to work satisfactorily. 

(m) Inadequate car parking facilities. 
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Additional national library facilities required. 

21 The need is felt for a comprehensive union catalogue of all national library resources, and including if uossible 
other academic libraries as well. The union catalogues at the National Central Library make no pretenLns to 
completeness and are consequently inadequate; not only are they not generally available to the public but as a 
foam^ ^ contam entries only for books which happen to have been previously requested as inter-library 

Both huirmnists and scieiitists, but particularly the latter, require an immediate photocopying service, especially 
r ^terial which camot be borrowed in the original. This service should be available in the evenings and at the 
weekends, and a facsiiMe copying service by telephone Hne is urged as a further desirable deveSent h tWs 
Mi. It is su^ested that some manuscripts and other unique material should be provided to readers in photocopy 
deterioration of_ the originals, and the copies then added to the stock of the national lending 

c Uections. A necessaty pehminary is, however, the liberalisation of the present restrictions imposed by the 
copyright legislation which are tedious and frustrating to research. !>tnciions imposea oy tne 

UnSk mathematical and physical fields, and also some humanists in the 

togSr nf ^computerised information retrieval service on a subject basis, 

togetner with a service of current papers m particular scientific fields. ^ 

pa™rs taTapfnese°“'‘* ““Pr^hensive translation service than any now existing, especially for 
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Influence of national libraries on College Library policy 

m^SSe^?edlel\e“neTfc “a"?** mentioned in para 5 above, 

Les not aMlv ^ acquisitions and for services for research purposes in the College Library. This 

Hbrarie? undergraduates, whose requirements cannot be met by the nknal 

GenerauV spealdng - t!" ^ooks they need freely available on the shelves of the College Library. 

Sa?felsewW in material of limited interest if it is available in 

a horary elsewhere in London nor, m many cases, if it is readily available as an inter-Ubrary loan. 

Participation of the College Library in inter-library co-operation 

to other Iftrajies^ehher (other than those confined to the Library for academic reasons) 

were lent ^ ^^e academic year 1966/67 685 items 

of London do not fall within thp nrh’t ®P^^®^^^mugh the National Central Library. Libraries in the University 
or Lonaon do not tall within the orbit of any particular regional scheme of Hbrary co-operation. 
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27 The College Library participates in the scheme for co-operative acquisitions sponsored by the Standing 
Conference on Library Materials on Africa and in similar schemes within the University of London in subject 
fieli in which King’s College specialises, eg ecclesiastical history and Latin American Studies. 

28 Members of the public are admitted to the College Library as outside readers on production of a satisfactory 
recommendation. During the academic year 1966/67 155 new outside readers were admitted; of this number 
forty-six persons required to use the Library’s resources in subjects in which the College specialises within the 
University, and forty-three were students of other universities admitted for vacation reading. 



Site of the National Library 

29 Twenty-five per cent of the academic staff of the College who provided information in this enquiry (thirty-three 
per cent in the humanities and twenty per cent in the sciences) believe it important that the national reference 
library in the humanities (the present British Museum Library) and the corresponding library in the sciences (the 
former Patent Office Library) should be sited close together, if not within the same building, because of the 
overlapping of disciplines between the two cultures; in this connexion it is pointed out that certain holdings of 
the British Museum Library, such as the proceedings of the German academies, cover both the humanities and the 
sciences and, since they are bound together, cannot be easily separated. It is notable that those who do not attach 
importance to the two main reference collections being closely related to one another are those whose studies lie 
far from the frontiers between the two cultures, eg literary studies and the physical sciences; on the other hand, 
biologists and geographers feel more strongly that the two libraries should be sited together. But King’s College is 
perhaps not typical in its reaction to this question as the social sciences— the subject area most affected— are 
represented only by geography. 

30 Members of the College are almost unanimous in considering that the National Library must be sited in central 
London. Although it is realised that a site at St Pancras Station would be convenient for provincial scholars in 
view of its direct transport facilities from all main line railway termini (including Victoria when the new 
Underground line is opened) and not too inconvenient of access from the centre of gravity of the University of 
London, the most favoured site is Bloomsbury; five per cent, perhaps rather selfishly, would prefer a site in 
Covent Garden or even in Somerset House. Three senior members of the College urge that the present British 
Museum building should be reserved for the National Library, removing the antiquities to new buildings where 
they could be displayed to greater advantage, and at the same time avoiding the disruption of library services 
which is considered inevitable if the collections are to be moved to new premises. One scientist suggests that 
Birmingham would, for geographical reasons, be a more logical site for the National Library. 

31 Although few members of the College actually use the antiquities departments of the British Museum at the same 
time as they use its Library, importance is attached to a continued proximity of the two elements of the Museum 
because of the enhanced service given by the Library as a result of the presence of subject experts in the 
antiquities departments who are able and willing to give advice to the Library staff, and indeed to readers, on 
thek own subjects; this is an aspect of the Museum of which most members of the public are oblivious, even when 
they have benefited from it personally, and it reinforces the arguement for siting the National Library close to the 
present Museum building, whether displacing the antiquities departments to a neighbouring site or itself being 
similarly displaced. 

32 Of those prepared to see the National Reference Library for Science and Invention remain separate from the 
British Museum Library eighty per cent would prefer it to be sited in central London; the remainder, mainly 
biologists and geologists, would like to see it established in South Kensington close to the Geological and Natural 
History Museums. 

33 Nine per cent of humanists recommend that the newspaper collection of the British Museum should be brought 
back from Colindale to Bloomsbury; this is considered desirable by scholars working on 19th Century French 
newspapers whose importance is now literary rather than political. 

34 Tlnee humanists who use the Public Record Office intensively consider that it should be brought into close 
relationship with the Department of Manuscripts of the British Museum. 



Recommendations 

35 King s College London welcomes the present enquiry into the national libraries in view of the urgent need for the 
rationahsation of their resources and services in the interest of scholarship, and recommends:- 

British Museum Library, including the Department of Prints and Drawings, and the National 
Keterence Library for Science and Invention should form a single National Library, which should be strictly 
a reference library. 

(b) That the National Library should be sited in central London and preferably in Bloomsbury; and that serious 
attention should be given to the possibility of retaining the existing Museum building for the purpose. 
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(c) That the National Library should be provided as a matter of urgency with sufficient funds to allow it to 
remedy the shortcomings of the British Museum Library referred to in para 20 above, particularly through 
the recmitment of a staff of adequate size. 

(d) That, in order to mitigate the inconvenience inherent in a reference library, modern techniques should be 
applied to the provision of photocopies to personal users and of telecopies to other libraries; and that steps 
should be taken to liberalise the copyright legislation in the interest of scholarship. 

(e) That the efficiency of the national inter-library lending system should be increased as a matter of urgency 
particularly as regards the speed with which books can be traced and supplied to the libraries requiring 
them; and that, to this end, the practicability of compiling a comprehensive union catalogue of the holdings 
of research material in libraries throughout the United Kingdom should be investigated without delay. 

(f) That a comprehensive national scheme for the acquisition of foreign books and periodicals, based on the 
National Library, should be inaugurated without delay. 

(g) That a computerised information retrieval service should be established in the National Library as soon as 
possible. 

(h) That a comprehensive translation service for scientists should be established. 

(i) That, in its deliberations, the National Libraries Committee should consider the libraries of the Geological 
Museum, the National History Museum and the Victoria and Albert Museum as falling within its terms of 
reference as possible elements of the National Library. 

(j) That the National Libraries Committee should similarly consider the relationship between the Public 
Record Office and the Department of Manuscripts of the British Museum Library. 
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Table I 



PERSONAL USE OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARIES 

(The figures represent the percentage of the total of academic staff who have provided information.) 



British N.R.L. Sci. Science 

Museum and Inv. Museum 



Freq 



Humanities (39.8 per cent of total) 



Education 


1.2 


Historical subjects 


3.7 


Languages and literatures 


17.0 


Laws 


nil 


Music 


4.9 


Philosophy 


nil 


Theology 


3.7 


Sciences (60.2 per cent of total) 




Biological sciences 


1.2 


Earth sciences 


nil 


Engineering 


nil 


Mathematics 


nil 


Medical sciences 


nil 


Physical sciences 


nil 




31.7 



Occ 


Freq 


Occ 


Freq 


Occ 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nU 


nil 


2.4 


nil 


nil 


nU 


1.2 


2.4 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


2.4 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 



nil 


1.2 


3.7 


1.2 


6.1 


2.4 


1.2 


2.4 


nil 


4.9 


2.4 


6.1 


3.7 


nil 


8.5 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


nil 


2.4 


nil 


nil 


11.0 


nil 


nil 


nil 


8.5 


2.4 


nil 


4.9 


3.2 


18.2 


24.4 


1.2 


28.0 



44.9 42.6 29.2 



Table II 

USE OF INTER-LIBRARY LOANS 

(The figures are for the actual loans requested during the academic year 1966/67, including photocopies supplied in lieu 
of originals. In Table B the periods are determined by the date of application.) 



A By source 



Direct from National Lending Library 
for Science and Technology 
Direct from National Central Library 
Direct from academic libraries 
Direct from other libraries 
Through National Central Library: 
from academic libraries 
from other libraries 



Humanities 



Pers 


Bks 


nil 


nil 


6 


44 


46 


38 


1 


24 


8 


82 


3 


25 


64 


213 



Sciences 



Pers 


Bks 


116 


71 


16 


25 


392 


45 


25 


23 


20 


51 


12 


21 


581 


236 



Total 



Pers 


Bks 


116 


71 


22 


69 


438 


83 


26 


47 


28 


133 


15 


46 


645 


449 
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B By period 



Humanities 



Sciences 



Total 



Weekly 

average 



Michaelmas term 1966 


75 


223 


298 


29.8 


Christmas vacation 1966/67 


8 


42 


50 


12.5 


Lent term 1967 


80 


197 


277 


27.7 


Easter vacation 1 967 


13 


80 


93 


18.6 


Summer term 1967 


82 


150 


232 


23,2 


Long vacation 1967 


19 


125 


144 


11.1 




277 


817 


1,094 


21.4 



C By subject area 

Periodicals Books Total 

Humanities (26.2 per cent of total) 



Education 


1 


12 


13 


Historical subjects 


2 


22 


24 


Languages and literatures 


10 


72 


82 


Laws 


3 


8 


11 


Music 


nil 


3 


3 


Philosophy 


1 


4 


5 


Theology 


47 


92 


139 


Total humanities 


64 


213 


277 


Sciences (73.8 per cent of total) 


Biological sciences 


379 


121 


500 


Earth sciences 


46 


15 


61 


Engineering 


32 


33 


65 


Mathematics 


33 


6 


39 


Medical sciences 


50 


26 


76 


Physical sciences 


41 


35 


76 


Total sciences 


581 


236 


817 




645 


449 


1,094 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE PRINCIPAL, LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS STUDIES, 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

April 9th, 1968 



Our Library is only two years old and the statistics of the use we have made of national library resources are therefore 
not yet very meaningful. However, the figures so far are as follows: 



British Museum Library 
National Central Library 
National Lending Library 
for Science & Technology 

Science Museum Library 



March 1967-February 1968 

- nil 

10 applications for loans— 8 received 

- 117 applications for loans— 57 received. 
25 applications for photocopies 

- no direct applications by us, but two 
publications received through original 
apphcations to N.L.L. 



This Library is being built up to serve the School in its teaching and research work. In practice this means providing 
Library facilities for our Academic and Research Staff, for the Executives and Postgraduate Students attending our 
Programmes, for former members of these Programmes after they have left the School, and others working in the field 
of business studies. This will mean therefore that this growing number of people, who we believe will have a big 
influence on British management in the years ahead, have learnt to use and will require library facilities which will 
spread across the whole area of business functions, mathematical and statistical techniques used in analytical processes, 
managerial economics, organisational studies based on the behavioural and social sciences and those aspects of 
sociology, law, politics and science which impinge on business and industry. 

With such a wide subject field we manifestly could not provide in every area effective library facilities to the depth 
which research requires; but we do intend to build up our Library, bearing in mind external facilities, to give a good 
working service across the whole field to provide first-line literature relevant to current work and to identify particular 
areas in which we will be especially strong. We also intend to take an active part in developing information retrieval 
work and we are at present producing and testing a faceted classification scheme for business studies. 



You will appreciate, therefore, that we shall definitely require to make increasing use of national library resources and 
also other extra-mural library resources. We will require to obtain, often at quite short notice, articles from periodicals, 
reports and books within our subject area. For research purposes we may, for example, require older issues of 
periodicals in the field of economics and the social sciences than we are likely to hold in our own stock, British and 
American Reports, and older books— many of which will be American. For current courses and for satisfying normal 
library enquiries, speed in obtaining material will be of great importance. 



With reference to (b) in your letter, our experience to date and the above statistics show that articles from periodicals 
(original, photocopy or microform) which have been identified by library users are our biggest need. The service which 
the National Lending Library for Science and Technology gives is likely to be used increasingly by us particularly as 
that service expands more and more into the social sciences. We hope tlbat this expansion will be quickly achieved. So 
far, as you see from the statistics, rather less than 50% of our requests have been fulfilled by the N.L.L.S.T. and the 
service has been slower than we expected. However, the coverage of social science literature will doubtless be improved 
in the near future. Our demands on the N.L.L.S.T. are likely to increase between now and 1970 and could reach 30 a 
month during term time, although this is not a firm estimate. 

Although our demands on the National Central Library have been very small we have been impressed by the helpfulness 
of the service which they offer. We are likely to contmue to use their services for obtaining books, as opposed to 
periodicals, but I cannot give an estimate at present of the growth of our demands in this respect. 



Science Museum Library is concerned, we cannot make predictions yet, but it is doubtful 
whether we would need to use it except very occasionally for a special purpose by a research worker or student working 
on a project. We may however require to have access to scientific and technical periodicals. The facility to consult runs 
01 such periodicals would be useful to us and to have the periodicals available on open access, rather than in closed 
^ores, womd be an added advantage. This would seem to point to the fact that the services provided by the Patent 
f ^ being developed as the National Reference Library of Science and Invention under the direction 

01 the British Museum, will be used occasionally by us rather than the services offered by the Science Museum. 



With reference to point (c) in your letter, I have commented upon this School’s short experience of the services 
providea by the national libraries. The development of management education in this country will undoubtedly mean 
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that the demand for information in this field will grow rapidly. Library services provided by Business Schools •ii 
require to be developed as I have indicated above; but with the growth of the literature, co-operation and integraf 
between libraries, including national library services, will become an increasingly urgent problem. Our classificat'^*^ 
system is a contribution towards this need and we intend to go on developing it and the terms generated from it so 
parts of it at least can be used for deep indexing in particular specialised subjects. ’ ® 

The National libraries should aim to improve their services still further (a) in the short term by acquiring both f 
lending and reference purposes American and foreign literature relevant to management and business studies becau°*^ 
such literature is not easily available at present; (b) in the longer term by studying means of rapid informatio^ 
transference in the field of social and business studies from large stores to small special libraries. The business world ^ 
it becomes better educated in the skills of management, will undoubtedly call increasingly upon libraries to provif 
information rapidly. The national libraries will be able to assist greatly in the future and while planning their service* 
they will need to get the users of business literature to express and define their needs with some precision. The librarie^ 
of Business Schools should be able to look to the National library services to provide the information which the School 
libraries could not be expected to hold on their premises. We should like to be partners in the task of providing 
information for business studies. ^ 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

May 28th, 1968 



NATIONAL LIBRARY PROVISION 

1 The views on the functions of a national library service set out in this paper reflect the experience of a School 
active in the whole range of the social sciences (including law). They are based principally on its experience of 
building up and operating the British Library of Political and Economic Science (BLPES) which is the 
predominant library specializing in these subjects; supplemented by data on the information-seeking practices of 
social scientists obtained in the course of a research project carried out in the Library under the sponsorship of 
OSTI and by the replies of teaching and research staff to a questionnaire designed to elicit the information 
requested by the Committee on National Libraries. An analysis of these replies forms an appendix to this paper. 

2 The British Library of Political and Economic Science, which is the library of the School, was founded by public 
subscription in 1896, a year later than the School. From the outset it was intended to serve not only as the 
working library of the School but also as a national collection. The scope of the British Library of Political and 
Economic Science is the social sciences in the widest sense of that term. It is particularly rich in economics, in 
sociology, in commerce and business administration, in transport, in statistics, in political science and public 
administration, in international law, and in the social economic, political and international aspects of history. As 
well as treatises and some 11,000 non-governmental periodicals (of which 4,200 are received currently), it 
contains some 400,000 controversial and other pamphlets and leaflets; rich collections of government 
publications from nearly all the important countries of the world, including some 9,400 serials (of which 6,100 
are received currently); and collections which are probably unique of reports of local government authorities, of 
banks and of railways. The total amounts to some 495,000 bound volumes; the total number of separate items is 
estimated at over a million and three quarters. In some subjects within its field, the Library is surpassed only by 
smaller and more highly specialised libraries, and in others it is unsurpassed; as a whole it is perhaps the largest 
library in the world devoted exclusively to the social sciences. 

3 Although the Library is entirely housed and financed by the London School of Economics, the School authorities 
have always recognised its duty to the world of scholarship at large. Despite an acute shortage of accommodation, 
reference facilities are made freely available to researchers and public officials; and by a national agreement 
students of other institutions are admitted to read in the Library during vacation. While fulfilling its 
responsibilities to the School and to outside readers, it lends widely to other libraries, both through NCL and 
NLL and directly. Its subject catalogue, the London Bibliography of the Social Sciences, is publishedand is 
generally regarded as the authoritative guide to the literature of these subjects. 

4 The existence of national facilities has only a very marginal effect on the acquisitions policy of the BITES with 
respect to current material in its own subjects, especially as the standard of provision of foreign material related 
to the social sciences in the national libraries is relatively low— it is believed that only 40% of the relevant material 
in our Library is available in the British Museum— and the appearance of the material in the BM is generally 
belated. Our acquisitions policies in certain fields are nevertheless governed by cooperative arrangements with 
other libraries, particularly in the University of London. For example, we recently transferred responsibility for 
certain fields of foreign law to the Institute of Advanced Legal Studies, and as a result also transferred to it some 
1,400 volumes; and our acquisitions in Latin American fields are also governed by cooperative agreements. 

5 The experience of this Library shows the impossibility of providing an effective library service limited exclusively 
to the social sciences, without overlapping the humanities and the sciences. In meeting the needs of the social 
science community we have been led, for example, to build up what has been said to be the best collection in the 
University, relating to history since 1750. Similarly the needs of urban studies combine geography and sociology 
with town-planning and architecture; management studies and industrial relations combine sociology and 
engineering; health research projects combine social administration and medicine: so that we have had to acquire 
material related to distant subjects. Nevertheless the presence in London of the wide-ranging British Museum 
collections greatly reduces the need of this Library to acquire any but the most important titles in fields other 
than those which it has made its own. 

6 Our experience therefore leads us to believe that the national reference library should combine all subjects under 
one roof, and be sited in Central London. Although, from the nature of their subjects the majority of our staff 
are concerned with current material which (for reasons set out in (4) above) is most readily available in BLPES, 
40% of the staff responding to our questionnaire used the British Museum Library with some degree of regularity. 
The majority of these used several books on the same occasion: most of these say they could use material in 
different subjects separately, but would find it inconvenient to do so (especially those working in the history of 
sciences and in mathematical logic). Some have pointed specifically to the inconvenience caused by the physical 
separation from the British Museum of the science collections in the NRLSI and in the Science Museum. Several 
have pointed to the inconvenience caused by the separate housing of the newspaper collections in Colindale. In 
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addition, 12 of the 27 graduate students in philosophy use the British Museum, specifically because lone runs f 
scientific, mathematical, and philosophical periodicals are available together; and virtually all graduate stude t 
working in our fields rely on the BM for some retrospective material, and for newspapers and other In” i 
publications. 

7 Most readers believe that the maximum amount of material administratively possible should be kept on one 
access. One economic historian made use of the collections of the Department and ftints and Drawings ” 
connexion with those of the Library departments; and two readers made use of the collections of the Antiquitif 
departments together with those of the Library departments. The most common suggestions for the improvement 
of the services of the present British Museum Library were 

(a) more rapid book service 

(b) more open access 

(c) longer opening hours 

(d) more extensive bibliographical services 

(e) the concentration of the collections (including newspapers) on a single site. 

All the suggestions received are set out in the Appendix. 

8 In the opinion of the School any national lending collection must be separate from the national reference 

collection: and since it is, in our experience, impracticable to make any clear-cut division of libraries between the 
humanities, social science, and science which would be workable, we believe that any national lending librarv 
should cover all subjects. ^ ^ 



10 



11 



12 



13 



14 



15 



In the case oi periodicals we see no major obstacle to establishing a comprehensive lending library. We have found 
the lending service of the NLL highly efficient; and we recommend that its scope should be extended to cover all 
subjects. It is, however, important that its stocks of periodicals should be as extensive as possible so that the sets 
in the reference libraries, which should be available for consultation at any time by readers, are not needlessly 
depleted. Tks is particdarly important in the case of those subjects (e.g. economic history, politics, and 
sociologic^ theory) m which scholars do not simply require a single volume of a journal in which to look un a 
known reference, but need to go through whole runs in order to follow the development of thought or the course 
of a controversy. The central NLL stock will continue to require to be supplemented by locating services such as 
the umon catalogues of NCL or national lists of holdings such as BUCOP; and our experience shows that in many 
cases NLL is at present prevented from fulfilling loans by its inability to undertake sufficient bibliographical 
checking to identify requested items which are in its own stock. ^ 

Despite the urgent need however, for the fullest provision of lending copies of British and foreign monographs it 

^ exhaustive central lending coUection; and the literature iZ nZSfl’M 
complex that the NLL techmque of shelvmg by title without cataloguing could not be applied. 

non-periodical publications could be met either by the establishment of a national 
tA copyright, or by a willmgness by the existing copyright libraries, other than the 

Sitn^rSd h. under rigorous safeguards. The need for current foreign non-periodical 

SStini however significantly improve the national holdings of out-of-print 

u V- (on grounds both of cost and of availabiHty) to build up a single all-embracing 

contribution whirLn be^ 

me national system by other libraries which are pre-eminent in particular fields. 

hSv for”me^snHfll^<^^^^ in paragraph 2 above) which is in fact, though not in name, the national 

library provision ’ particularly suited to perform such a function in any national system of 

nltiralUr^^^^^ i^to the administrative framework of a government 

the effectiveness of its armi's*r^ ^ manced and housed by the L.S.E., whose working library it is. Furthermore, 

ecLoS a^ot ®^P«^tise of the many world famous 

economists and other social scientists m the School, and would be seriously impaired by separation from them. 

relationship wifhme^Srb^n^ national interest that, while maintaining its present 

and that iPshould arrordinalv officially designated an outlier library of the nation’s library service; 

reference and informatinn ds collections stdl further; to establish the high standard of 

coUeS these collections make possible; and to act as a national lending 

safeguard the interests of rpadpr? °uly to those limitations on lending which are necessary to 

smg the library m person. In that case urgent consideration would need to be 
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given to the provision of the additional space and finance necessary for these purposes. 

16 It is recommended that the Committee should make proposals for the central production, under the auspices of 
the national library, of catalogue cards and of machine-readable catalogue information, and of other 
bibliographical services (Parry Report paragraph 330). Specifically the School would also urge the establishment 
for the social sciences of an automated information retrieval system, such as that already established for the 
bio-medical subjects by the MEDLARS system. In this connexion it would point out that all additions to the 
BLPES (which already form the basis of the London Bibliography of the Social Sciences, the standard 
bibliography of these subjects) are already being recorded in machine-readable form. 

17 It is suggested that a national lending service would be made much more effective, and much less dependent on 
the willingness of the great reference libraries to lend, if the Copyright Act were amended so as to m^e it easier 
to provide scholars with Xerox copies for permanent retention instead of lending the originals. The School also 
believes that amendment of the Copyright Act is urgently necessary in order to m^e it simpler to multiply copies 
of articles recommended as student reading. (Parry Report, paragraph 511). 

NB. The abbreviations used in this paper are those used in the Parry Report. 



Appendix 

A questionnaire was sent to all the teaching and research staff of the School to obtain factual replies to the questions 
posed in the Chairman’s letter to Vice-Chancellors dated 13th February. Owing to the timing of the enquiry, the 
questionnaires were necessarily sent out during the Easter vacation, and this timing almost certainly affected the 
response rate. 450 questionnaires were distributed; and the following analysis (also necessarily prepared in haste) is 
based on 141 replies received by the date on which it had to be compiled. 



A Non-usa-s of the national libraries 

82 (58%) had not used any of the four national libraries since April 1967. Five of these normally use the B.M. 
(Bloomsbury) once or twice a year; a sixth normally uses Colindale one week a year. 

The subject interests of these 82 are: 



Sociology and related subjects 


22 


Economics (theoretical and applied) 


18 


Statistics 


10 


Accounting 


5 


Law 


5 


Anthropology 


3 


Psychology 


3 


Others (2 people or less) 


16 



Of the 82, 37 regularly used one or more of the following in addition to B.L.P.E.S.:- 

Board of Trade 

British Psychological Society 

Chatham House 

Commonwealth Relations Office 
Department of Education & Science 
Germanic Institute 
I.L.O. Library 
Imperial College 
Inland Revenue Library 
Institute of Advanced Legal Studies 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies 
Institute of Historical Research 
Institute of Chartered Accountants 
K^g’s College, London 
Lincoln’s Inn 
Ministry of Health 
Ministry of Housing 
Nuffield College 
Royal Aeronautical Society 
Royal Anthropological Institute 
Royal Commonwealth Society 
Royal Geographical Society 
Royal Statistical Society 
University College, London 
University of London 
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B U«rs of the latioml librari^. 



Of the 59 (42%! who used the mtional libraries: - 

I. 47 used the B.M. (Bloomsbury) as follows: - 

Approximate 
no. of times 

120 

100 

60 

50 

40 

30 

25 

20 

15 

12 

10 

6 

5 

4 

1-3 



Persons 



1 

1 

1 

4 
1 
1 
3 

3 

r 

5 
2 

4 
4 
2 

14 



About 4(X) of the individual visits lasted 5 hours or more; the rest were mainly for 2 to 3 hours. 



The most frequent use was by staff specialising in Economic History (8 persons), International History and 
International Relations (5), International History and International Relations (5), Politics and government 
(5) and Philosophy (2), 

As a whole, the visits were spread fairly evenly over the year. 

II. 5 used the Newspaper Library (Colindale), for a total of 30 visits. 

III. 1 2 used the National Reference Library for Science and Invention, for a total of about 40 visits. 

IV. 1 used the Science Museum Library once 



V. 1 used the National Lending Library on two days. 



The nurnber of boofe (or works) consulted on each visit ranged from 1 (8 people) to 25 or more (1 nersonl with 

-d l\t CoCdaTneldl^irS 

several uroKs at the same tune, 22 others would have been content to have them separatelv althoueh 2 of these 
an advantage m having books together (in one case for purposes of comparison, fn?hfoto^ time) 

1 5 people used works pubHshed before 1800, amounting in six cases to 50% or more of the material. 



1 person used the Department of Ethnography at the 
Drawings. 



same time, and 2 people the Department of Prints and 



VI. 



Of the 46 who used the 



B AT, 30 used one or more of the following in addition 
Cambridge University 
Camden Public Library (Holborn Branch) 

Chatham House 

Commonwealth Relations Office 
Dr. Williams’s Library 
Gmldhall Library 
Gas Institute Library 
Gray’s Inn 
Institute of Bankers 



msiitute 01 Advanced Legal Studies 
Institute of Historical Research 
Institute of Race Relations 
Institute for Strategic Studies 
King’s CoUege, London 
Labour Party Library 
London Library 

St. Antony’s College, Oxford 



toB.L.P.E.S.:- 
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Royal Anthropological Institute 
Royal College of Nursing 
Royal Asiatic Society 
Royal Commonwealth Society 
Royal Geographical Society 
Royal Netherlands Embassy 
Royal Statistical Society 
Royal Society 

Royal United Service Institution 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
Trades Union Congress Library 
University College, London 
University of London Library 



C. Open access 

in favour of open access “as much as possible” (or similar 
phrase), the other 28 were against it, m some cases because they wanted to be sure of getting the books. 



D. Improvement of the national library services. 

33 people made suggestions:— 

More staff, for quicker cataloguing and binding. 

Improved cataloguing and bibliographical services. (4) 

Open access (complete or partial). (7) 

Reduction of delay in delivering books. (7) 

More money for books. (3) 

Extended hours of opening (5) 

More seats in the British Museum. (2) 

Better coverage of the literature of management studies, and more material from East and South-East Asia 
More bibliographical work to be done for readers. 

A telephone research service to be provided. 

Facilities for buying index cards and other stationery. 

Better catering facilities. 

Provide “obscure” local papers and evening papers as well as national ones, and a full range of back issues. 
Simplify the system for obtaining readers’ tickets. 

Publish a joint Directory to the national libraries, explaining their arrangement and use. 

Provide a central book-request area at the B.M. 

ging all the national library services (including Colindale) to one site; or return Colindale stock to Bloomsbury. 
Institute a loan system at the B.M. 

Provide a central catalogue at the B.M. to all the national libraries. 

Improve the stock of the National Reference Library to cover aU branches of science. 

Extend the “copyright” privilege to all university libraries. 

Make every possible extension and improvement of the facilities of the British Library of Political and Economic 
Science. 

Faster inter-library loan service, particularly of S.T.C. books (especially from the Bodleian). 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES, 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

March 11th, 1968 



Th^ College has received through the Vice-Chancellor your request for information on questions relating to nation i 
library facilities. Our Librarian, Mr. J. D. Pearson, is submitting evidence directly to the Library Committee of 
University and may also be submitting evidence directly to your Committee. ™ 

Meanwhile, witing on behalf of the School (and also in my capacity as Chairman of the U.G.C. Sub-Commit+PA « 
Onental, African, Slavonic and East European Studies), I should like to draw the attention of your Committee tn +1.! 
^hcy which we have been following in attempting to create a national hbrary service for universities in Asian and 



On our own proposal, later accepted and since supported by the U.G.C., the Library of the School of Oriental anH 

national library for these studies”. In fulfilling this policy, the School has Sssed 
he total c^DSts of providing research and teaching collections of aU significant works appearing in these fields ofTtS 
and hp obtained earmarked grants and also provided money from its own resources in order to make this noliVv n 
effective during this quinquennium. The School adopts a generous policy of lending boXto all sSiom 
country. The School has also appointed staff to produce a Union Catalogue of Xorks on Asia 

The Schrol has also ^en in touch with all university Ubraries which are significantly concerneri with th« Ao* 

relating to Africa is purchased'by one or other uSty or Cpa^^VhbrSy”ta tWs country every important work 
beingXaU relevant iTrL^^SL^efh^^^^ continue, the intention 

provi(feg a naLnal poH^^hf te^shidief WeTeheve^to 

effected, whilst at thV^e time enaXg ufto acm^^^ ^ou^ this economies are being 

signricant works which are needed for our work. ^ umversities of this country the great majority of 

Slavonic and East Euro^SmdXlSLAmS extra-European areas, especially the 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

THE DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF SLAVONIC AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

March 19th, 1968 



possible "“T 
field. It is naturally not possible toTv<^d Lme o"er^^^^^^ ™ 

Those with first claim to the use of our Library are the nnH c+nrion+o « u i wt in 

serious academic interests to read freely in our library on ^ school. We also allow others with 

Sasigsiafsiill 

“gainst any suggestion that the British 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE DIRECTOR, THE WARBURG INSTITUTE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

April 2nd, 1968 



My Committee of Managenent and my colleagues have asked me to forward the following memorandum to the 
National Libraries Committee. 



The Warburg Institute of the University of London possesses a library of some 140,000 books and 1,000 runs of 
periodicals, devoted to documenting the ways in which classical civilization in all its aspects survived in post-classical 
Euro^. Its academic staff of thirteen comprises the Director, five teaching staff, two Senior Research Fellows and five 
librarians, who are al! expected to pursue research of their own, in addition to their other duties. Some intercollegiate 
couTOS for undergraduates are given and postgraduate students are registered for the M.Phil. or Ph.D. degree. The 
Institute also serves as a centre for advanced seminars and lectures. 



The research interests of academic staff range much more widely than the fields in which they were originally trained 
but It my give some idea of the spread of competence and the special requirements of such an Institute if I list those 
f«Ids. Two had their university training in the history of art, in Vienna, and three others added postgraduate training in 
this subject to a first degree in modern languages, P.P.E. and English respectively. One has undergraduate Ini 
postgraduate degrees in Arabic and Western philosophy, specializing in the history of mathematics and optics- one in 

modern languages and the history of music; one in English and philosophy; one in history; two in classics and one in 
English and classics. 



Our library needs, therefore are both wide in scope and specialized in depth and they are fiUed almost completely bv 
the unique resources of the British Museum. It is the British Museum above all that we use, both by custom and because 
cmtom has taught us that we will find there, under one roof, both the books and the objects that our work reqS h 
IS significant that the average number of books requested each year through the National Central Library during the last 
nllf rK~ two-thirdsofa book per person per year. The figure is slightly misleading since^we often apply 

duMt to other hbrarKs at home and abrcad. Nevertheless, the smallness of the number is directly due to the presence in 

fhe mf ^ square mile, of what is surely the largest and best concentration of books in 

the TOrld. This mas of books, centrally situated, forms a natural advantage for scholarship which in our opinion must 
not be destroyed Its vital centre is the British Museum. The British Museum Library is Lsentiai to the uStv of 
London, j^t as the Bodleian Library is to Oxford: it would be impossible to bring any or all the University libraries 
good as they are, to a pomt vdiere they could supply the loss of the British Museum. All the University libraries 
naturally co-operate with each other in their buying policy. Moreover, throughout their existence all have taken into 
presence of the British Museum within a few minutes’ walk. Smaller libraries such as our own have not even 
found it nec^' to own tte British Museum printed catalogue. They need not buy expensive W books sLcf S 

^ respect will be met by the British Museuim Since the British Museum as a 

f U-K-, we ourselves can feel much freer to keep ourselves an^ ou? 

f have been issued in the month since we began to use them- up to date with 

ks published abroad. Indeed, over nine-tenths of the books we buy are published outside England. 



daal less than it when the Science Libraxy was across th?7oad ftom 



toaSfe KtTo’te InSe on^ccoUt onh^e„rf? f ” Bl»msbuiy is of 

conte from overseas (son^^^s at ot tovitaU^r ot^^^^ Zf of SZIo"'* These 

they find that we possess books that the British work at the Museum. Not infrequently 

shelves. Often thefcoii to usTo Sd onf o^ twrhn^^^^^ more easily on our 

benefactors, for a month or a lifetime. ^ remain regular readers, friends and even 



^rdrtnLTbSU'oAto^^^^^ come to the British Musev 

Departments of Oriental Books and Manuscripts and Western example, two constantly use t 

I>partme„tofMa„uscripts.;mstfte,„Zr?.„^^^^^^^^ 
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Medals and the Antiquities Departments least. But this does not mean that any of these Departments are infrequently 
used: one member recently found himself using Coins and Medals, Manuscripts, British and Mediaeval Antiquities and 
Printed Books in the course of a single day. These, leaving aside the historical justifications, seem to us good reasons for 
keeping aU Departments of the British Museum together. 

It should also be mentioned that, though we borrow very few books through the National Central Library, we lend 
many more. The average annual number of loans through the National Central Library is 100, but in addition we lend 
many more to individual scholars, other universities at home and abroad, especially the new ones, whose libraries are 
inadequate. The total lent in this way is something like 200 books a year. Very heavy calls are being made on our Xerox 
machine. 

One final point may perhaps be made: Owing to our origins and interests, we at this Institute are in close touch with 
the world of scholarship on the Continent of Europe and in the United States. We are thus able to appreciate the place 
which the British Museum occupies in the minds and the affections of the learned community. Such intangibles are 
difficult to describe without incurring the charge of sentimentality or over-statement, but I would still venture to say 
that the transfer, dissolution or even re-naming of this unique treasure-house would have repercussions on the 
international standing of this country to which its proposers may not have given sufficient thought. Symbols do also 
count. While we .would not want to rest our case on such grounds alone, we urge the Committee to consider their force 
and power in the dynamics of civilization. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
June 10th, 1968 



(b) 



(i) To what extent are the existing national library services used by the academic and research staff? 

(a) It was decided not to conduct a detailed mrvey by sending a questionnaire to all members of the acadpm,v 

known that this was being done at several universities and also at several schook 
of the University of Lxmdon However, after discussions at the Library Committee and many individual 
discussions with members of the academic staff, together with an examination of library records it can b 
said that the subject fields of greatest importance to this College in the collections of the British Museum 
Wn . H ^y the Faculty of Arts, and that all the holdings of the National Lending Libraw fo^ 

Engi„eerin1a“e1LlSs ^ importance to the Faculties of Science, of 

The use made of the four libraries varies considerably. For reference use the great maioritv of staff 
esearch workers m the Faculty of Arts make regular use of the British Museum workrhg Such 
or unobtmmhle imtenal rather than on books or material which could be acouirS hv 

”™ce the National Lending Library for Science aSd TeXoW^^^^^ 
pmcipal outade source. Durmg last session within the 25,000 (approx.) volumes borrowed bv th! 
of Science, Engmeermg and Medicine almost 1,000 were borrowed from Boston Spa The total 
books borrowed through the National Central Librarv nniv ^^7 w + ^ ^ number of 

101 of these were borrowed for us bSthe Sl frZiStefid “''f? ™P”‘ant to note that 

organization of international loans is, for Ms College, one of the most valuable funSira^rf the m 

use IS made of the Science Museum, its lending functions are tak^ over ^ ^ 

Sicke.^''^'' Chemical Society and th^RoSci^^^^^^^ 

(c) The only observable seasonal pattern in usage is the increase in loan? fmm mt r ri • i 

rteicf admirustration and concentratelctsMy «?£ 

!SttoS"u*vSsHy%fSnd™ofr^^^^^^ London which are unique 

the antiquities coUections ofthe Mus urguite °f Great Britain whose members^ 

Classical Archaeology. EgyptXrArcLToL^ *“ *ey use the Library, Examples are 

SchoolofFine Art, HistSy of Art and Scantoln Papyjology Icelandic, The Slade 

have often been appointed from the staff of the British Miisei ** a ° three departments 

inconvenienced by either the removal or fragmentation of L bSmusc^^^ departments would be seriously 

enable economies to be university library, or 

tfSX IS the Hght 

periodicals holdings of the British Museum have ’little effect on the CdleYel a lending library the 

occasions we have decided not to buJTneyperiSl TpS on many more 

Russian journal) because it is held by N L L fnd bSse ^ expensive translation into English of a 

service. The two other national librarfes have no efficiency of ffieir loan 

members of %uriXers%?°^^ facflities be changed or augmented in order to provide a better service to the 

almoft revoLST^^^ k Ve"Ss Sfdrava^ ^ considerable, and 

also be desirable to make the administration of thf T ihr/i! 

antic^ities departments. Considerably kcreased funds wmilH separate from that of the 

(i.e. Prin^ted Books, Manuscripts, Oriental Books and MamiQr • British Museum library departments 
hours of opening, to provide"^ more kformatSi staff Drawings) to extend the 

develop new reading rooms based on broad subject gro’ups with ^ arrears of catalogukg, to 

°\r shelves, to increase the quantity and freauenrv of amount of reference material 

P^il^^r^hons which the Museum has always published^ and excellent scholarly catalogues and 

sufficiently large ktermediate staff to free the Assistant Repn? miportant of all) to provide a 

me Assistant Keepers from aU routine, so that they could make 
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their full scholarly contribution to the work of the Museum. 



(b) Improvements in the national lending service would be most swiftly produced by granting to the National 
Central Library funds commensurate with those at present granted to N.L.L. In recent years the modest 
increase of the bookstock held by the N.C.L. has demonstrated most convincingly, in the annual statistics 
of “satisfied requests,” the great value of a centrally-held bookstock. Indeed the N.L.L. has already amply 
proved to theoreticians of libraiianship that a national lending service is much more efficiently achieved by 
a large central bookstock than by a network of co-operating libraries. Certainly the members of this Cohege 
would be much better served if the N.C.L. had the resources, the bookstock, and the staff, to offer to 
workers in the Humanities a service equivalent to that offered to scientists by the N.L.L. 



(iv) If national reference facilties are regarded by you as essential, should they be organized to give open access to the 
books on the shelves? 

Obviously a high degree of open access is desirable in any reference library. In a national reference library the 
amount will vary from subject to subject. Broadly, the more comprehensive and up to date the bibliographical 
controls are, the less need exists for open access. Subjects such as Law, Chemistry and Medicine have a long 
tradition of first-rate and up to date abstracts and bibliographies. The compilation and production of similar tools 
in the humanities and social sciences would effect very great savings in time and money. The production of such 
abstracts, bibliographies, catalogues and subject guides to material is an essential function of a national library. 



(v) Does your library provide facilities to members of the public and does it co-operate with regional schemes for 
inter-library lending? 

The College library provides facilities for all members of University staffs both British and overseas. It also admits 
from the general public any bona fide research worker or student who cannot get the material he needs in his own 
library. It offers facilities during vacations to all British undergraduates who reside in the London area. It also 
grants full Library privileges to all members of those learned societies whose libraries have been deposited in the 
College. These are:- The Jewish Historical Society, the Geologists’ Association, the Folk-Lore Society the 
London Mathematical Society, The Viking Society for Northern Research, The Hertfordshire National Historical 
Society, the Huguenot Society and the Royal Historical Society. The College takes part in inter-library lending 
Of the 82,832 volumes borrowed from the library in session 1966-67 3,505 were lent to other libraries; of these, 
1,161 were lent through M.C.L. and Aslib, the remaining 2,344 were lent in response to direct requests by letter 
or by telephone. 



(vi) Does your university wish to comment on the information and recommendations of the U.G.C. Report on 
University Libraries? 

There is general agreement amongst all consulted in support of recommendation 635(a) (p.l60) of the Parry 
Report, but not for all the seven recommendations of 635(b). All agreed on the importance of a single national 
reference library to be developed on the lines suggested by section 334 of the Parry Report (p.88). Finally, the 
College wishes to draw attention to a number of research and publishing projects of a national or international 
character which have been based upon or sited witliin University College London, to some extent, because of its 
proximity to the British Museum. Examples of such projects are the Bentham Committee’s publication of the 
complete writings of Jeremy Bentliam under the general editorship of Professor J. H. Burns, The English 
Place-Name Survey so long directed by the late Professor A. H. Smith, and the general editorship of The Malone 
Society conducted by Professor Arthur Brown. Any major dislocation of even the existing services of the British 
Museum would be a major obstacle to such activities. 



STATEMENT OF THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE 
OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 



1 The Ubrary Committee after a long discussion at their meeting on 25 January 1968 resolved that the Librarian be 

asked at any time he submitted evidence to the Dainton Committee to bring forward the following points 

(a) The British Museum Library should remain on its present site in Bloomsbury. 

(b) The British Museum Library has, throughout the present century, been the centre of a complex of 
scholarship formed by the many colleges, institutes and learned societies in the square mile of Bloomsbury, 
many of which originally came here because of the proximity of the British Museum. 

(c) As the comprehensive nature of the British Museum Library is an essential part of its function there should 
be no fragmentation. 

2 At a later meeting held on 14 March 1968 the Library Committee resolved to add the following fourth point to 

their earlier three points:- 
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At the.same time the Library Committe is conscious of the fact that modern techniques of information retrieval 
and communication could allow readers to consult books located in a distant depository, in such cases where a 
detailed examination of fllustrations or script is not required. The Committee feels that such systems should be 
carefully examined with a view to their implementation both for the provision of an effective increase in space on 
the present site, as for the establishment of a service to remote readers, 

3 The decision to recommend the retention of the Bloomsbury site also embodies the recommendation that 
expansion and development should be on the extended Bloomsbury site as recommended by the trustees of the 
British Museum. It was also agreed that if the development of the Bloomsbury site was abandoned, a more 
satisfactory explanation must be given to the public than has been made so far. 

4 The Library Committee felt very strongly that many colleges, institutes, learned societies, student hostels and 
moderately priced hotels which virtually made a cite universitaire of the square mile of Bloomsbury depended to 
a very great extent both for their initiation and their continuation on their proximity to the British Museum. The 
removal or the fragmentation of the British Museum would obviously have a most disastrous effect upon the 
whole of this area. 



5 All the academic libraries in the area of Bloomsbury whether general libraries, such as that of University College 
London, or highly specialised libraries, such as the School of Oriental and African Studies, or the Institute of 
Historical Research, have at all times modified and devolved their library acquisition policy in relation to the 
immediate proximity of the British Museum. In some circumstances this is a policy which has now been 
maintained for over a 100 years. 



6 



7 



In spite of the point made in paragraph 5 above, the great value of the holdings of the British Museum, which 
have for so long proved of viti importance to this College Library, are the large holdings of unique material and 
out-of-print material which is virtually impossible for more recently founded libraries ever to acquire. 



Finally, the fourth recommendation of the Library Committee, set out in paragraph 2 above, recognizes quite 
frankly that no great national library can possibly develop infinitely without some ultimate limits of space. The 
resolution really reflects the hope of the Library Committee that advancing techniques in the second half of the 
twentieth centu^ would make their chief contribution to the problem of space, and such a contribution would 
be much more helpful to scholars than any arbitrary removal of certain categories of material merely on the 
pragmatic decision that it is less frequently used than other material. Obviously, some of the greatest national 
treasures m the Department of Manuscripts and in the Department of Printed Books could never iustify their 
retention on the Bloomsbury site merely by the measure of the use made of them. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE LIBRARIAN, MANCHESTER 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 

July 19th, 1968 



The Manchester Business School was set up in 1965, but the Library was only seriously developed from September 
1966. It is therefore approximately two years old, and during these two years it has had to develop rapidly, whilst 
providing as full a service as possible to readers from the very beginning. 

The pattern of use by the Manchester Business School, of the four libraries mentioned in the Committee’s terms of 
reference are as follows: 



British Museum Library 

Occasional use by members of the School, when the Museum’s copy of a required book is the only traceable 
copy, or when no loanable copy can be found. In these circumstances it is of considerable value for staff to be 
able to undertake the journey to London with confidence that the book will be available for consultation. 
Nevertheless, a microfilm copy of the book would be purchased, if possible, as an alternative. 

National Central Library 

This library is used constantly, but not heavily (two or three applications per week) for obtaining material on 
loan. Applications are normally made via the North Western Regional Library System. 

The reason for the comparatively light use of this service is that experience shows the probable delay in supply to 
besunacceptable for most of the material required, and it is only used for items which cannot be obtained in any 
other way and for which the delay is acceptable. A number of items are not obtained at aU, partly because the 
probability of supply within the time available is too low to make it worth while applying, but also because the 
number of books required, of which loanable copies are not available in this country, is higher than it should be. 
In the last year 33 items were not obtained for this reason, as against 42 supplied through the National Central 
Library, and 19 supplied through the British Union Catalogue of Periodicals. 

National Lending Library for Science and Technology 

This is by far the most useful source of material not in stock in the School’s library, and is heavily used, (about 20 
applications a week). The particular advantages are: (a) a high proportion of applications are satisfied; (b) they 
arejsupplied quickly; (c) if an item cannot be supplied, prompt notification to this effect is received. 

The N.L.L.’s interpretation of its scope was previously liberal enough to make it of considerable benefit to the 
School, but the extension of this scope to cover the social sciences makes it even more valuable. 

Science Museum Library 

This is used only occasionally, via the National Lending Library. 

The Prime need for the Business School is to be able to obtain books, periodicals and reports on loan quickly, and for 
this purpose the services of the National Lending Library are invaluable, particularly for periodicals and reports of 
relatively recent date. The N.L.L. has successfully proved that for this kind of material the most effective service is 
likely to result from a large library, lending from its own stock, and this is supported by the fact that the National 
Central Library’s service is best when the required item can be supplied from its own stock. 

Although the National Lending Library provides efficient loan services for relatively recent material in the sciences and 
social sciences, the situation is not nearly so satisfactory for material, both recent and historical, British and foreign, in 
the humanities. The problems in this field are much more severe than in the sciences, and have been pointed out by D. 
T. Richnell*. 

British books and periodicals have been safely lodged in the copyright libraries for a number of years, and access to 
British books, for consultation only, is good - at least for residents in the southern, and more particularly the south 
eastern part of the country. The location of all three English copyright libraries in the south puts residents in the north 
at a disadvantage in this respect. There would seem to be a case for designating an existing library of standing in the 
north as a copyright library. 

The principle of preservation of the nation’s literary output by requiring publishers to deposit copies in designated 
hbraries is sound, but it seems unreasonable at the present time that all these copies should be retained in the libraries 
for consultation only, and that some of them at least should not be used for the greater benefit of the many people 
who for one reason or another find it impossible to travel south to a copyright library. It would seem reasonable to 

*RICHNELL, D. T. National Lending Library or National Lending Service for the humanities. Journal of Documentation, 17 (4) December 
1961, pp. 197-214. 
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in,ose an obligation on the f 

make their resources available for loan, a incate loanable copies of books required by other libraries, and 

Veduo’^lTnrt^^ which must be returned with the notification that no loanable copy is 

available in this country. 

creation of a very large library abl the National Central Library; both are extreme measures of 

compilation of enormous umon catalogues, presumably at the Nations Lentrm ’ solution the 

douMul feasibiUty which may be ruled out on economc 

expenditure of considerable sums of money, it is questionable whether either of these extremes is me oest way to 
employ available resources. 

The reouirement is that for any particular book, there should be an easily identfflable source for a loanable copy, but it 
need no““Tstode iSe Hbra^. For reference purposes there is the advantage of having as much material as possible in 
rsindriibrw brt ptin^le does not apply with anything like the same force o lending hbraries. The Regional 
sSt sSiisatiVn Sdieme for British bodes published since 1959 is an example of what might be done by the 
SSon rfmsSisibility for subject areas to particular institutions (as also in fact, is the National Lending Libraty 
C Setenefand tSo There are many hbraries in the country which are already strong in particular subject 

aids and it stodd^ for those hbraries (or groups of libraries, such as Institutes of Education) wdling to 

participate, to achieve virtual comprehensiveness in particular subject fields, to be designated as national len^g 
FiSff’ for that subject, and if necessary to receive financial assistance for the discharge of these responsibil.ties.The 
National Central Lib ary (or any other institution with which it might be merged or associated) rm^t take 
4roSbilitv for any “residual” fields, and there could be more effective encouragern^ent than m the past for hbranes 
0 dfe to the NatiLl Central Ubrary any material they are proposing to discard. T^he names of libraries acceptmg 
■ipSiUty for subject fields could be widely available to other libraries, so that apphcations for loans rmght be sent 

iirect to the specialising library. 

The precise balance between the maintenance of a central lending library, maintenance of union catalogues of material 
elsewhere which is available for loan and the (grant-aided) maintenance of comprehensive collections in relatwely 
narrow subiect fields, should be a matter for careful consideration and research. This, and the nnpleinentation ot the 
results, should be the responsibility of a “British National Library”, such as has been proposed by the Parry 

Committee.* 



As the Parry Committee has pointed out, the Department of Printed Books of the British Museum, for all its valuable 
services to scholarship, does not perform the functions of a national Hbrary, nor is it at present equipped to do so. It is 
indeed the outstanding and central collection of the nation’s literature, and the most important collection of books 
received under legal deposit. It also publishes, in its own catalogue, one of the most valuable bibliographical tools in the 
world But the remaining functions listed by the Parry Committee have been performed by other agencies, in default of 
their being undertaken by the British Museum Library. The most notable of these agencies is the National Central 
Library, which has attempted, with inadequate resources, to carry out many of the functions of a natiorial library 
which the Museum Lilirary has not performed. The association of these two libraries under a single authority would 
enable them to provide a better service to the country than either is able to perform separately, and without 
diminishing the effectiveness of either, would form the nucleus of a true national library. The Museum Library would 
continue as an unrivalled reference collection easily accessible, if it remains on its present site, from the main line rail 
termini, whilst supporting the National Central Library’s administration of the country’s interlending services. The 
addition of responsibility for such services to the new institution would provide contact with and interest in the library 
services of the whole nation which the British Museum has hitherto notably lacked. 



The particular advantage, from the point of view of the interlending system, of such an amalgamation would arise not 
from* any addition, arising from it specifically, to the actual books at the disposal of the loans service (though the 
Museum may well contain a number of duplicates which could be made available for this purpose by appropriate 
legislation) but rather from the availability of the best collection in the country for copying. Although there are 
circumstances in which a research worker in the humanities must examine the original of a particular work, in a much 
larger number of cases a copy will serve his purposes just as weU, and advances in photocopying and microfilm 
techniques now make it possiWe (and in some cases cheaper) for a copy to be supplied, than for an original to be lent. 
A national library should be in a position to organise the efficient provision of copies (in whatever form is most suitable 
for the material to be copied) and should be enabled to do this on a large scale. The National Lending Library’s practice 
of supplying a microfiche, rather than the original, in suitable cases, is an example of what might be done. 

A strong argument for the bringing together, in one institution, of the various functions which are properly those of a 
national library, but which are at present performed by separate agencies — the national reference collection, the 
national interlending service, the National Bibliography, bibliographical services, and publication of catalogues, not only 
of material in the national library but in other libraries as well — is that within the next few years the impact of 
computer techniques on bibliographical processing of all kinds will be considerable. The development costs will be high 
and a great deal of money and effort may be wasted if several incompatible systems are developed, which might well 
result from lack of co-ordination. A national library responsible for performing all the functions mentioned would be 
able to develop an integrated computer system, which takes account of all the requirements, rather than allowing 

^UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMITTEE. Committee on Libraries. Report. H.M.S.O., 1967, Ch. 7, pp. 81-88. 
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separate and possibly incompatible systems to be developed for each separate function. 

The administrative problems of implementing such recommendations as the above will be difficult. Not the least of 
these will be to bring about a change of attitude on the part of those responsible for the direction of the copyright 
rbraries including the British Museum. With few exceptions, these libraries have followed a policy of promotion from 
within the institutions themselves, and although this has resulted in very high standards of scholarship in the staffing of 
these libraries, it is also responsible for deeply entrenched attitudes of “independence” and convictions that copyright 
libraries are “different” from other libraries; and that therefore these other libraries may safely be ignored. 
Co-operation among the copyright libraries themselves is very slight, and only the realisation that computer techniques 
will probably enforce this co-operation has recently brought about some change of attitude. Copyright libraries are 
different, but this does not absolve them from playing a part in the national library service, in return for the 
considerable benefits they receive under the terms of the Copyright Act. 



Conclusions 

1 A system is necessary, which will make it possible to obtain books and periodicals in the humanities on loan with 
the same speed and efficiency as the National Lending Library for Science and Technology provides for the 
sciences and social sciences. 

2 A single large lending library may not be the best method of achieving this objective, and the union catalogues 
maintained by the National Central Library have been shown to be ineffective in achieving it. A series of national 
lending libraries, based on existing libraries, in specific subject fields, is thought to be a better and more economic 
approach. 

3. Amendments to the Copyright Act are required; to provide reference facilities in the north comparable to those 
enjoyed in the south of the country, and to ensure that some at least of the copies of books deposited under the 
provisions of the Act are made available for loan. 

4. A British National Library, performing the functions outlined by the Parry Committee, should be created, as a 
single institutioA, to perform the functions at present carried out by the British Museum Library, the National 
Central Library, the Briti^ National Bibliography, the British Union Catalogue of Periodicals, the British 
National Book Centre, and other bodies. 

5. The national library so created would require finance additional to that received by each of the bodies concerned 
at present, if it is to fulfil its purpose adequately, but may be expected to use these resources more efficiently 
than they are used separately. Future technological developments will be more economically utilised in this way. 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 



THE LIBRARIAN, UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

April 17th, 1968 



(i) Use of National Library Services 

(a) Subject Fields 

The British Museum Library, the National Central Library and the Science Museum Library currently play a 
very small part in the library services of the Institute. The National Lending Library for Science & 
Technology on the other hand plays a vital part in the services. Its total subject coverage (pure science, 
technology and social sciences) is important to the Institute. 

(b) Extent of Use 

For direct consultation the academic and research staff rely primarily on facilities within the Institute and 
locally. Postal loans and enquiries are normally arranged through the Institute Library. A few members of 
staff do occasionally visit the National Lending Library for Science & Technology to use its extensive 
bibliographical resources and facilities for carrying out exhaustive literature searches. But much more 
significant is the volume of borrowing from the National Lending Library for Science & Technology by the 
Institute. Over the past year this amounted to 2,206 items, or 75% of all material borrowed by the Institute 
from other libraries and 7% of all loans handled by the Institute Library. Very occasional use has been 
made of the photocopying services of the British Museum Library. The National Central Library has dealt 
with some requests from the Institute, forwarded by the National Lending Library for Science and 
Technology because the books concerned were not available there. Last year there were 147 of these items 
about 5% of all material borrowed by the Institute Library. The items concerned were usually older books 
or those considered to fall within the humanities. The National Central Library’s contacts with overseas 
libraries have occasionally been useful. The British National Book Centre, which is administered by the 
National Central Library, has proved a useful source of bibliographical information on periodicals. 

The Science Museum Library is hardly ever used directly by the Institute Library but occasionally supplies 
material on loan at the request of the National Lending Library for Science & Technology. 



(c) Pattern of Use 

The pattern of borrowing from the National Lending Library for Science & Technology has varied during 
the past year as follows: - 



Michaelmas Term: 
Christmas Vacation: 
Lent Term: 

Easter Vacation: 
Summer Term: 
Summer Vacation: 



53 items a week 
32 items a week 
51 items a week 
40 items a week 
38 items a week 
34 items a week 



(ii) Effect on Institute Library Policies 

The existence of the National Lending Library for Science & Technology has certainly affected the policies of the 

Institute Library as follows :- 

(a) It is not necessary for the Institute to subscribe to those periodicals which are required only occasionally. 

(b) It has become reasonable to transfer to the National Lending Library for Science & Technology certain 
dead runs of periodicals. This has saved' accommodation and storage costs at the Institute, while ensuring 
that the periodicals concerned are still potentially available to Institute staff. 

(c) Similarly the planning of future library accommodation has assumed a 10% discard of periodicals, on the 
grounds that where the use of material has declined sharply it becomes reasonable to rely on borrowing it 
from the National Lending Library for Science & Technology rather than storing it at the Institute. 



(iii) National Facilities Needed 

The case for a National Library is set out in the Parry Report and deserves full support. Below are five possible 
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features which would be of particular interest to the Institute:- 

The organisation of a national referral service for information enquiries to make the most efficient use of 
^ t tal national resources in dealing with information needs. The service would have to be channelled through 
libraries or other recognised information centres to avoid clog^ng the system with enquiries which could 
easdv be answered locally. It would have to be run on a fee basis, perhaps by standard vouchers, in order to 
encourage universities, societies, research establishments etc. to enter the national network and agree to 
receive enquiries referred to them by the National Library. 

rw A body with the prestige, influence and resources to take the initiative on rationalising the publication of 
° abstract iournals and similar bibliographical tools; current-awareness listing of publications; and subject lists 
of research in progress. Action is needed to identify wasteful overlapping and important gaps in coverage; to 
encourage publishers and societies responsible for bibliographical publications to rationalise their efforts; 
and to sponsor, or if necessary directly publish, additional tools. Libraries are able to index or catalogue 
onlv a very small part of their own collections. Usually their efforts are adequate for monographs only. 
There is very little analytical cataloguing of books, periodicals, reports etc. For all these, library users must 
relv on published guides, indexes and abstracts. A National Library should attempt to establish standards, 
achieve coordination and encourage compatibility with library systems and with recognised methods of 
searching and retrieval. 

Similar action is needed to unprove the translation situation where uncoordinated individual translation of 
^ ^ single papers is slow, cumbersome and wasteful of effort. The National Lending Library for Science & 
Technology has already made a valuable contribution here in the sponsorship of certain cover-to-cover 
translations within the fields of science and technology. 

tdi The organisation of a full bibliographical information service on conferences, meetings and symposia. At 
^ ^ present this is the most chaotic bibliographical area of all. What is needed is not only a central source of 
information on meetings, past, present and future, but also a continuing record of the state of all papers 
presented at those meetings, identifying the sources of preprints and abstracts available before the meetings, 
announcing proceedings published or planned and linking conference papers with alternative presentations 
of the same information in books, journals or reports. 

(e) The collection of report material. A great many reports are regarded as internal publications and escape the 
copyright libraries’ net. They are frequently very difficult to trace and borrow tlirough existing library 
systems. Many reports have genuine commercial or security restrictions on their distribution when first 
published but these restrictions are often retained long after the need for them has gone. A section of the 
National Library should be charged with positively searching for and collecting reports, encouraging 
organisations to review and release restricted reports, and making reports available to abstracting 

organisations. 



(iv) Open Access in the National Library 

To be realistic, costs are likely to dictate the decision on open or closed access but open access would certainly be 
the ideal arrangement. In practice browsing is very important in research more important than logically one 
would expect, even when bibliographical aids are available. Browsing is likely to be more important at an early 
stage in research or as a background to the main lines of enquiry. Therefore it is more important for the loca 
primary research library to be on open access. Assuming that this library is reasonably adequate, then a national 
reference Hbrary would be used principally by staff searching for specific items and open w 

important. But for vacations or while one is conducting an extended search, it would be convenient to have 

browsing facilities available at the National Library. 



(v ) Public Access to the Institute Library 

The Institute Library is recognised by the Publishers Association as a public reference library. Tl^ Librar^^ 
member of the North West Regional Library System, for inter-library lending and also lends books dnect to 
universities, learned societies and research associations throughout the country. The Library had recently mstalled 
an information service on new products in electronics, instruments and automation. Local irms i 
have access to this service in the Institute Library, on a subscription basis. 



(vi) Comments on the Parry Report etc. 

Existing national library services are at least better organised in science and technology than in other disciplines. 
But at this level of organisation to distinguish between the needs of the sciences and the humanities is not always 
helpful or even possible. Much of the research being done in documentation and information retrieval is 
applicable to all subject fields. The bibliographical knowledge and knowledge of library technology l&ely to be 
concentrated in the National Library would again have very wide application. The pressure of demand has already 
made it necessary for the National Lending Library for Science & Technology to expand from pure science and 
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technology into the social sciences. The National Obrary needs organisational strength and powerful influence. 
Rather than try to achieve coordination of existing national units by means of a committee as recommended by 
the Parry Report, it would be preferable to abandon primary subject divisions at national level and make the 
National Library a single organisation with functional Divisions, i.e. Lending, Reference, Research (including 
Training), Publication, Information. 

Similarly a single Government office would be needed, within the Department of Education & Science, 
responsible for oversight of the National Library and of the public library system, and for expressing public 
interest and advice concerning libraries in industry, the universities and other private hands. The Office for 
Scientific & Technical Information would be merged with this office. Much of the Office for Scientific & 
Technical Information’s current detailed work in stimulating research and training in information handling would 
in any case become the responsibility of the Research Division of a National Library. 

While the library departments of the British Museum would provide a first class basis for the Reference Division 
of the National Library, it would be essential completely to separate them administratively from the Museum 
itself. The British Museum has been associated with a number of valuable innovations both as a library and as a 
museum, but the museum background necessarily emphasises preservation before exploitation and the museum 
traditions have their effect on methods of recruitment and staffing and on the calibre and outlook of the library 
staff within the Museum. The much more active role envisaged for the National Library would demand a very 
different outlook from its directing staff. 

The creation of the National Lending Library for Science & Technology was a remarkable story of relentless 
energy and drive in face of a then even more confused organisational situation, apathy and hostility from 
well-entrenched vested interests and numerous practical difficulties. It is hard to believe that such a successful 
establishment of a vital service in such a short time would have occurred on the basis of the museum tradition. 
Yet comparable qualities of drive and imagination will be needed to create and direct a unified National Library. 
Therefore it should be clearly freed at the beginning from any control by the British Museum. 

In view of the ample room for expansion at the National Lending Library for Science & Technology, Boston Spa, 
that is probably the best site for the Lending Division of the National Library. The Lending Division should 
concentrate on its basic task. The successful establishment of the Division would eliminate in the borrowing 
libraries the need for a great deal of laborious searching through bibliographies and catalogues, for alternative 
sources of loan, as well as the delays involved in making successive applications to different libraries. The Division 
should aim at satisfying an increasing percentage of demand from its own holdings. 

The Reference Division’s holdings should not normally be available on loan, except that some out-gf-print 
material would be copied, as required, for deposit in the Lending Division. The Reference Division, as well as 
being open to the general public for research purposes, would hold the resources essential as a basic for the work 
of the Research, Publication and Information Divisions. These should therefore be sited with the Reference 
Division at some central site with good communications. The present training activities of the National Lending 
Library for Science & Technology would be more appropriately carried out by the Research Division as part of its 
training responsibilities. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF ABERYSTWYTH 
June 10th, 1968 



( ^ The British Museum Library is particularly important in the fields of English studies, French and Romance 
^ studies German, Russian and Swedish Literature, History, American studies, Philosophy, Social studies, 

and to* a lesser degree in Classics, Musicand Education. The British Museum (Natural History) is used to 
some extent in the fields of Physical and Biological sciences. 



While the National Library of Wales caters for most of the needs of the departments of Welsh Language and 
Literature and Welsh History, the Biitish Museum is a valuable source for early printed books and 
manuscripts relating to these departments. 

The facilities at the National Central Library are of particular importance in the field of Classics, French 
and Romance studies, German, Russian and Swedish Literature, History, American studies, and to a lesser 
degree in Social studies, Music, Philosophy, Welsh Language and Literature. 

The National Lending Library for Science and Technology is of considerable importance in the fields of 
Physical Sciences, Biological Sciences, Agriculture, and the Social studies (Geography). Other departments 
in Social studies, i.e., International Politics and Politics will make more use of the Library’s resources when 
its holdings in Social Sciences grow. 

The Science Museum Library is of importance for its specialised periodicals, particularly to Geography 
studies. 



tbl The resources of the British Museum are essential to the needs of staff and postgraduate research workers, 
^ ^ especially in the Arts and Social studies; the facilities at the National Library of Wales and the College 
Library are adequate for teaching purposes. 

Extensive use of the Regional Library Scheme, for which the National Central Library is the central agency, 
is made in the Classics, Literature, Social studies, History, American studies. 

The facilities at the National Lending Library for Science and Technology are extensively used particularly 
in Social studies, Physical and Biological Sciences, and Agriculture. 



The Science Museum Library is occasionally used for specialised periodicals. 

(c) The national libraries are mainly visited during the vacations, especially during the suinmer vacation. But 
there are exceptions, e.g., the History Departments may send research scholars to London for a year to be 
near the British Museum and Public Record Olfice. 



The NCL and NLLST are, of course, used throughout the year, because of their valuable loan services. 

The British Museum’s Department of Prints and Drawings is occasionally used by English scholars. 

The existence of the National Library of Wales in close proximity to the College enables substantial econ^^^^^ 
be made. The national libraries are particularly important for their collections of expensiv j- i 

journals, specialised journals and periodicals and facsimiles and reprints of early books and periodicals, not 

obtainable at the NLW. 

National facilities could be improved by a speedier service between the request for 

services and delivery. The hours of opening could be considered with a view to earher opening the later closing 
during the weekdays, and the possibility of remaining open over the weekend. 

The consensus of opinion of Heads of Departments at this College favours open access to books on shelves, 
subject to the availability of adequate bibliographic aids. 

The College library allows members of the public to make use of its collections, but the demand is small. The 
library participates fully in regional schemes of inter-library lending. 

The College endorses the recommendations of the UGC Conunittee on Libraries, ^a^le^for 

the staff do not approve of the suggestion that libraries of deposit should make t q 

loan. 
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The National Library of Wales 

The University College of Wales is fortunate in having, in close proximity, the National Library of Wales. The National 
Library is a comprehensive library, but it has special functions as a repository for books, periodicals, inanuscripts and 
documents relating to Wales. It is recognised as a library of deposit under the Copyright Act, and is entitled, on demand 
to a copy of every book published in Britain. Its collections are for consultation in its own reading roorns, but duplicate 
copies are occasionally sent out on loan, and manuscript and printed books are regularly made available to readers, in 
photocopies. 

The National Library is extensively used by almost all the departments of the College. As the College continues to 
expand, and because of its remoteness from the four national libraries, greater demand is likely to be made on the 
limited resources of the National Library. 



I 






i 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF BANGOR 
March 4th, 1968 



f 1 The National Lending Library for Science and Technology (NLLST) is used by all sections of the 
(0 Science Faculty. This Library meets about 80% of our loans requests, i.e. about 2,400 items in the 

past year (1967-68). Of these about 1,200 requests were for biological works, the balance being 
divided equally between (a) Agriculture and Forestry (including Economics), (b) Mathematics, 
Physics and Chemistry, (c) Engineering Sciences, and (d) Social Sciences. 



2 The Science Museum Library is used for older periodicals. 

3 The National Central Library provides valuable aid with books (other than recent publications) not 
held in stock in the College libraries, report literature, particularly for works not available in the U.K. 
Many foreign loans or photocopies/microfilms are obtained as well as information as to likely sources 
for direct application. Requests to the NCL (BUCOP section) for periodicals are made only rarely, 
i.e., when unable to trace a reference to a periodical in the BUCOP Union Catalogue. 

4 The British Museum is used fairly frequently for xerox copies of material unobtained elsewhere. 



(b) 

(c) 



It would appear that although much use is made of the services of the three first libraries above, this use is 
still small in relation to the use made of the College libraries. 



There is veryiittle variation in the demand for outside loans between term time and vacation. The clientele 
changes but the demand is constant. Many readers work in London during the vacations, but there are 
many who stay in Bangor with more time on their hands for research than during term time, and they rnade 
good use of the inter-library loans seivice. The recent growth of M.Sc. courses under alternative regulations 
tends to make the August use of the NLI.^T greater than has been the case in the past. 



(ii) 



(iii) 



There is little doubt that the services of the national libraries has diminished the pressure of the Library to fdl 
larin runs orpe^ particularly those earlier than 1945. Similarly we are less likely to be asked to 
subscribe to periodicals marginal to studies pursued at the College. The improved efficiency of the national 
serves particularly that of the NLLST, has meant considerable saving in the time of the staff engaged on 
iSter-libraty loans smices. It is believed that but for these services the requests froin other university libraries for 
loans would have greatly increased in view of the number of new universities founded in recent years. 

We find the supply of foreign books to be somewhat erratic, but this is probably the fault of the libraries abroad 
rather than the ^NCL. Difficulty is experienced, too, in obtaining report literature for the engineering, 
and chemical sciences Many such requests are not satisfied by the national services, and this mvolves 

coLpondence with commerLl firms and government f n Wulto^^ 

are experienced with government publications and reports, particularly in Agriculture, Economics and forestry. 

(iv) Conversation with the teaching staff indicates that browsing facilities are greatly 
^ those subjects fairly well provided with bibliographical aids, browsing is still valuable. It is appreciated that 
open access involves considerable extra expense with building and supervision. 

(V) Reference facilities are provided by us to members of the public Apart from ^o^ 
national inter-library lending schemes, we also have rnutual schemes of 

Executive, allowing medical staff to borrow; these facrhtres are N™ure 

schemes exist with the regional headquarters of the National Agricultural Advisory Services and the Nature 

Conservancy. 

(vi) We wish to make the following comments on the recommendations of the ‘Parry Report : 



Coverage of foreign material should be the National Library’s sole reponsibility. Co-operating University 
Libraries might not be able to shoulder the financial burden in perpetuity. 



^How would this recommendation affect the position of the Library Schools? Practical training on a 
Xemfivt lasis woZ be desirable, but it would be unwise to fetter the mdividual development of 

Library Schools. 



Par. 332: 



h it implied that existing copyright libraries which refused to lend w»W lose their special privileges? It 
would probably be wise to permit such libraries to remain referen 
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Par. 334: 

More consideration should be given to the absolute separation of library and museum functions. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF CARDIFF 
May 2nd, 1968 



The views given below have been obtained as follows: - 

A. Rephes to paragraphs (i), (iii) and (iv) from statements made by each of the four main Faculties. 

B. Replies to paragraphs (ii), (v) and (vi) by the Librarian. 

A. National Libraries Committee letter, paragraphs (i), (iii) and (iv) 

ARTS The main comments by members of this Faculty naturally concentrate on the use made of the British Museum 
and the statment which follows is quoted in extenso from the Faculty’s memorandum. Extensive use is, of course, also 
made of the National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth, but again mainly in vacations. ‘The British Museum is for us the 
most accessible copyright library and an indispensable research provision. It is used extensively by our History 
colleagues whose special fields include most aspects and periods of Mediaeval and Modern History, British, including 
Welsh, European, and American. Some of them, like the Archaeologists and members of the Department of Semitic 
Languages, make extensive use of the Antiquities collections and the Department of Numismatics. Educationists and 
historians find the Students’ Manuscript Room and the newspaper collection at Colindale essential for their work. 
Although some Modern Language specialists rely mainly on foreign libraries, most of them find it profitable to use the 
wealth of literary material available at the B.M., in addition to special manuscript collections. 

‘It is not easy to say to what extent this library is used to satisfy ‘overall’ Ubrary needs. Recourse to the B.M. (apart 
from special collections held there) is dictated by the need to supplement what is available in local libraries, and often 
the works sought are neither rare nor ancient. An alternative source of material is usually, though not invariably, the 
Inter-Library Loan service, but this is of course a less rapid proposition. Most members of this Faculty would visit 
London only if they wished to consult certain definite worla not to be found locally. 

‘Like the Library at Aberystwyth the B.M. tends to be used more intensively in vacations than during term, and 
especially perhaps in December and July. 

‘As already mentioned, members of the Departments of Archaeology, Semitic Languages, Classics and most 
Mediaevahsts find the Antiquities collections of great value. With the increasing use of visual material in teaching, the 
Department of Prints and the Antiquities Departments are likely to be more widely used. It is also convenient to have 
other important Institutes and libraries within easy reach of the British Museum. We are thinking especially of the 
Institute of Historical Research and the library of the University of London at Senate House, and of the Institute of 
Archaeology and the Institute of Classical Studies at Gordon Square. Researchers visiting London have limited funds 
and limited time, and the concentration of such facilities around this key library helps them to plan their activities 
efficiently. 

‘The most urgent improvement needed is in the photographic services, which at present appear to us unnecessarily 
costly and slow. Delays of up to six months are not unusual. We would ask that this problem be investigated. Costs of 
the service could be balanced against other possible expenditure such as the provision of more seating accommodation, 
the need for which is now becoming apparent at peak periods. 

‘There would seem to be a need, too, for speedier cataloguing of new acquisitions, and some acceleration of the book 
service to readers would be appreciated. 

“The extension of opening hours has been a boon. Is it possible to develop this scheme to include Friday evenings? 

‘The Inter-Library Loan Service. This is extensively used by members of the Faculty. We find it remarkably efficient 
and thorough, despite the long delays it sometimes involves. Some long-term rationalisation of the distribution of 
periodicals among University and other local libraries might help to avoid delays. We would also suggest an 
improvement in the facilities for obtaining micro-film and photostats from foreign libraries. An obvious advance, too, 
would be to find a way of bringing the resources of the B.M. and other copyright libraries within this scheme. 

‘Most of us would like to see more open access to the shelves, but we are also conscious of the hazards involved. On 
balance we feel this is an issue to be decided by the librarians involved. In the specific case of the British Museum, other 
libraries in the vicinity do permit browsing for standard works.’ 

ECONOMIC & SOCIAL STUDIES The use made of the National Libraries by Departments in this Faculty varies 
enormously. For instance. 

POLITICS says that their main use is for newspapers, official publications (few universities hold comprehensive 
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collections) and private papers of politicians (especially those in the British Museum MSS Department). 

PSYCHOLOGY says that use of the British Museum and of the Library of the British Psychologic^^ in 
University College, London, mainly in vacation, is, in their case, essential because of the relative Paucity 6f their library 
resources at Cardiff, due to the relative newness of the Department. The vacation use is supplemented by regular use of 

the Inter-library loan facilities. 

SOCIOLOGY says that the British Museum is used by three quarters of the staff maidy in vacations, similarly to 
supplement the College Ubrary provision and especially for material which ‘the College Libr^y cou d never reasonably 
be expected to acqdre.’ On the other hand, use is also made of the B.M. collections for material which ‘could 
reasonably be expected to be accommodated in the College Library if appropriate resources were regularly made 

available,’ 



The point is also made that the concentration of relevant material in the National Library of Wes d Al^tystwyth 1 
serves Httle useful purpose there and, in view of the present concentration of the social sciences at Cardiff and Swansea, j 
could be used to greater benefit if they were located in South Wales. 



LAW, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, ECONOMICS and PHILOSOPHY of the other hand make little first-hand use of 
the British Museum, but do use the Inter-Library loan facihties. 



Three of the Departments quoted above express the hope that some action can be taken to speed up the location and j 
delivery of books to the reader in the B.M. and also refer to the shortage of seating space. | 

t 

The views on the desiiabihty of open access vary considerably, one is 1hat, in view of the fact that ‘most people attend | 
national libraries with quite specific requirements in mind’, it is not necessary, although four Departments | 
(PSYCHOLOGY, POUTICS, SOCIAL STUDIES and ECONOMICS) would regard open access as a very definite help in | 
their case, especially in view of the inter-disciplinary connections of these departments. | 

SCIENCE The general view expressed by this Faculty is that their main use of the National Libraries is that of | 
Inter4ibrary loans. The major use is for more unusual periodicals and for back volumes of those more common j 
periodicals to which the College Library has begun to subscribe only in recent years. j 

Again in general terms satisfaction is expressed at the present state of the facilities (and this reflects the excellent loan | 
services for periodicals from the N.L.L.) The view is expressed that more use should be made of xerox copies rather | 
than the despatch of heavy bound volumes. (This also has the effect of increasing the availability of the remaining j 
sections of the bound volumes in the owner library) . 

For what little use is made firsthand of National Libraries in London, open access is preferred. 

APPLIED SCIENCE Again the major use is by Inter-library loan. Their estimate is that about 10% of their needs have j 
to be satisfied outside local resources. | 

A plea is made for a good translation service and a quicker supply of photocopies. Difficulties have been experienced in | 
obtaining material relating to the fields of mineral and petroleum technology. The point is made that the national | 
facilities can aid local economies in that published material can be sampled to access whether a permanent addition to | 
the College Library is warranted. I 



If communications can be improved, this Faculty would not feel that open access to National Library collections would 
be necessary in their case. 



B. National Libraries Committee letter, paragraphs (ii),(v) and (vi) 

(ii) The existence of national library facilities affects the individual university library in a number of ways, e.g. j 

(a) the fact that very rare items are housed in the national collections means that, by Xerox or photocopy or 

microfilm, they can be made permanently available to the local reader, thus extending these rare national 
resources to any locality. | 

(b) even a large university library cannot afford to acquire the complete range of research material in any one | 

subject area and the knowledge that a wide range of such material is available, either for reference or for f 

interdibrary loan, in the national libraries, means that local resources can be husbanded and used to cover a | 

wider range of needs. | 

I 

(c) The great increase in the publication of periodicals in all subjects, but especially in the sciences and social | 

sciences, means that the existence of a central stock for swift inter-library loan purposes is essential. 
Individual university libraries are thus enabled in this very expensive field (both from the point of view of | 

initial cost and space) to Umit their periodicals purchases to those which are in constant local use. 

(v) Yes, this library does provide reading and reference facilities to those members of the public (and especially to | 
members of research teams in local industry) who, for purposes of serious study or research, need to use its | 
resources, I 
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(vi) 



niflvs its part in the regional inter-library lending schemes, particularly by lending periodicals to other 
It also p y region and in the general two-way traffic of the inter-lending of books. Last Session the Library 
P 1^/187 vnliimes to other libraries in the region and borrowed 47 volumes. Obviously (as can be seen from the 
Sal figures of inter-library loans attached) this is a small part of the Library’s overall inter-library loan 

transactions. 

College Librarian is a member of the Executive Committee of the Cardiff Regional Library Bureau and of the 
Sional Executive Committee of the Welsh Regional Library System. 

Tu Pnllpge in general terms has endorsed the view of the Library Committee that the Parry Comniittee’s 
recommendations on the future of the National Library system for the country should be supported and steps 

taken to implsrnent them. 



T+ add that in whatever national system may be developed, the best features of existing systems must not 

be^^OTed and that the library departments of the British Museum, in a reconstructed form, should be at the 

centre of the system. 



Piirttipr the general intentions of the recommendation in Parry Committee Report paragraph 635 (e), referrn^ to 
thp need for the co-ordination of the whole national library resources of the country, should also be supported, 
although without necessarily endorsed the precise machinery as set out in that recommendation. 



Attached is a statement giving details of this Library’s Inter-Library Loan figures (loan/rom other libraries only) 
which indicate both the volume and subject areas covered by these loans. 
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An analysis of Inter-Library loans, showing allocation 
of items borrowed by dtfferent classes of readers 





No. of Books 


No. of Periodicals 


No. of xerox copies 


Totals 


Academic Staff 
Pure Science 


178 


546 


92 


816 


Research Students 
Pure Science 


212 


736 


251 


1199 


Academic Staff 
Applied Science 


71 


205 


69 


2015 


345 


Research Students 
Applied Science 


47 


216 


90 


353 


Academic Staff 
Arts 


260 


80 


28 


698 


368 


Research Students 
Arts 


107 


48 


22 


177 


Academic Staff 

Economic & Social Studies 


161 


130 


73 


545 


364 


Research Students 

Economic & Social Studies 


46 


94 


74 


214 


Library & Administrative 
Staff 


65 


78 


9 


578 


152 








Total 


3988 



University College, Cardiff. Library 
Inter-Library loan figures. Session 1966/67 





Through the 
NCL 


Through the 
NIL 


Through the 
Welsh RLB 


Direct from 
other Libraries 


Total 


Volumes borrowed from other 
libraries 


1273 


1015 


Arl 


945 


3280 


Xerox copies received in lieu 
of loans 










708 


Unsuccessful appHcations for 
loans 

J 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
April 26th, 1968 



Members of the academic staff, research students, the Library Committee and the Senate of this College have now given 
retention to the functions of a National Library Service with reference both to paragraph 323 of the U.G.C. (Parry) 
Report on Libraries and to the questionnaire sent on the 13th of February last. 

It is the considered opinion of this College tliat the policy for National Libraries should be more fully co-ordinated, 
both administratively and functionally. The following information on particular points you raise in this questionnaire 
may be of interest: 

fa) The subject fields for which the facilities for each library are important are at present broadly these: 

for Arts, Economic and Social Studies, the National Central Library and the British Museum; for Pure and 
Applied Science the National Lending Library for Science and Technology (N.L.L.) and the Science 
Museum Library. 

About 90% of the academic and research staff who answered a questionnaire use national library services. 

I (b) Owing to problems of spending adequate time in London, members of staff and research students rely 
primarily for their needs on material obtained by the staff of his University College Library through the 
Inter-Library Loan system which can be used in Swansea. Some of the younger members of staff and 
research students have pointed out the need for travelling grants to enable them to visit the National 
Libraries. Comments also indicate the importance of individual and special libraries for research work: for 
instance in the case of Arts, the Bodleian Library and the college libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
London Library, the National Library of Wales, the libraries of the R.I.B.A., and of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum are used; in the case of Economic and Social Studies the British Library of Political and Economic 
Science, the British Psychological Society, the Royal Institute of International Affairs; in the case of Pure 
Science the Library Service of the Chemical Society is liighly praised, and the libraries of the College of 
Military Science, of the Geological Society, of the London Mathematical Society, of the Meteorological 
Society, of the Royal Geographical Society; whilst the Applied Scientists make direct use of the libraries of 
the College of Aeronautics, the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, and the Patent Office Library (now the 
Reference Library of Science and Invention). 

(c) The pattern of borrowing through tliis College Library on the Inter-Library Loan service does not vary 
between term and vacation as much as does that of visiting other libraries. One of two replies have 
mentioned the desirability of Regional Reference Centres; but other replies have stressed the need for 
central facilities to co-exist in London. 

About one in six of the members of the Faculty of Arts who use the British Museum also use the facilities 
of its collection of Antiquities and its Department of Prints and Drawings, and several replies deplored the 
possibility of any separation of these facilities. On the other hand an equal number of replies thought it 
more important that the Newspaper Collection at Colindale should be housed with the Main Collection of 
the British Museum. 

n. It can be said that without the facilities of the National Central Library and the N.L.L. universities would need to 
be much more self-sufficient, especially in periodicals. In the case of books the National Central Library is used 
for those which are now very difficult to obtain, and which need to be borrowed from abroad. On the question of 
economies, it is thought that practical saving could be made in periodical subscriptions if photocopies could be 
provided quickly and cheaply. Some members of the Faculty of Applied Science have also expressed the view 
that methods should be devised to inform research workers of the titles of articles in journals not subscribed to 
by their own library. It is understood that a project of this kind is now being considered by Librarians of the 
former Colleges of Advanced Technology, and tliis Library has intimated its willingness to make a contribution to 
a co-operative scheme. 

ni As at present constituted the National Central Library is mostly a clearing house for loan requests and provides 
for the Humanities and the Social Sciences a less efficient and less swift service than does the N.L.L., except in 
cases when an N.L.L. periodical is already out on loan. The service provided by the National Central Library is 
indeed quicker for items held in its stock, and it is possible that if the N.C.L. were enabled to collect literature 
vigorously and to bring catalogues to a point of greater efficiency, it could provide an equally efficient service for 
the Humanities, although the time spent in searching for items abroad would still be a problem. Attention has 
been drawn by members of the Faculty of Arts to the poor coverage provided by National Libraries, including the 
British Museum, for books on Classical Philology and Linguistics, Comparative Education, on English Studies in 
^®^^issance and the 17th Century, on French and Italian Literature of the 17th and 18th Century, on 
Modern German and Russian Literature, and on foreign Government Publications. Members of the Faculty of 
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Economic and Social Studies would like to see better collections of Africana and of foreign publications on Social 
Services Members of aU faculties think that a quicker photocopying service should be supplied irf the case of all 
National Libraries (apart from the National Library of Wales), a Translation Service for unfamiliar languages, 
longer hours of opening; and in the case of the British Museum, an enlarged reading ^ quicker service in the 
delivery of books, and an arrangement for the prompt collection and despatch of the wrong Look . it was also 
suggested that the British Museum might make more of its printed treasures available on microfilm or photocopy 

for purchase or loan. 

IV The importance given to open access and browsing varies somewhat according to subjects. Members of the 
Faculty of Arts favour it by 3: 1: but in most cases a rider is added that this facility would have to be balanced 
against the need to have some kind of su’qect arrangement, the need to prevent wanted books “missing” for 
periods of time through slowness of their return to shelf order; the value of complete equation between the 
holdings listed in the printed catalogues consulted in the researchers locality and those expected to be found on 
the shelves during a visit to London is also emphasised. In the case of the Faculty of Econornic and Social 
Studies, opinion is more evenly divided; but the point is made that open access is more desirable in subjects like 
Economics with a considerable overlap of interests; praise is also given by the Economists to the State Papers 
room in the British Museum where government reports are on open access. In general scientists, both Pure and 
Applied, give priority to quick retrieval of information and to the importance of bibliographical aids and subject 
guides; they also make the point against browsing that researchers normally tend to know the specific titles they 
requir^ and would prefer to look through comprehensive abstracts than to scrutinise long rows of volumes on the 
shelves. 

V (a) The Librarian at his discretion grants permission to persons who are not members of the College to use the 

library for purposes of reference and consultation. 

(b) The Library participates in the regional and national scheme for inter-library lending, e.g. of the 1,849 
items lent during the period 1 July 1966 - 30 June 1967, 526 were lent via the National Central Library, 
569 via the Regional Library Bureau and 754 in response to applications received direct from individual 
libraries. 

(c) The Library also co-operates as far as it. can in making bibliographical information available to local firms 
and research associations, e.g. Steel Co. of Wales, British Iron and Steel Research Association, British 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals, Baglan, who frequently make telephone enquiries for information of this kind. 

VE General approval has now been given to the main lines of the U.G.C. Report on University Libraries,. including 
paragraph 323. 



I 

I 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

UNIVERSITY OF WALES, INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

March 27th, 1968 



F' stlv question (i) was thought to be best answered by sending a Questionnaire to all academic and research staff. 
Secondly the remaining questions, (ii) to (vi), were initially considered by the Library Committee of the Institute. 



Question (i) To what extent are existing national library services used by the academic and research staff? 

The attached summary indicates the extent and nature of national library usage by academic and research staff of 
the Institute, A copy of the questionnaire is also attached for your information. 



General notes on the replies to the questionnaire 

fa) Many of the replies (to question 2) hidicated the broad subject fields which merely reflected the interests of the 
^ ^ staff, e.g. chemistry, physics, psychology, etc. 

(b) From the summary of the replies it will be seen that by far the majority of loans came from the National Lending 
Library for Science and Teclinology. 

(c) Other libraries mentioned on the questionnaire as being used by members of staff were various professional body 
hbraries, the National Library for Wales, and the Patent Office Library, London. 

(d) Over half of the replies indicated an “even spread” over the year; the information giving total loans from National 
Libraries obtained from the Institute’s Library stated that loans were made over the whole year with a greater 
demand in term time. 

Question (ii) Does the existence of national facilities affect the acquisition or other policies of your university library or 
enable economies to be effected in the provision of its services? 

Generally, yes. Specialised research material, rare books, extensive back runs of specialised periodicals are beyond 
the scope of the Institute library which is fully extended trying to keep abreast of demands for current literature. 



Question (iii) In what respects could national facilities be clianged or augmented in order to provide a better service to 
the members of your university? 

There is some demand for under-graduate facilities, wliich are at present denied. There is a considerable demand 
for translation facilities, particularly from scientists, and for borrowing facilities. 



Question (iv) If national reference facilities are regarded by you as essential, should they be organised to give open 
access to the books on the shelves? 

Generally this is felt to be desirable; however browsing facilities would appear to be of more value in ^e fields of 
humanities and social science than in the natural sciences; in the latter the adequacy of bibliographical aids is 
especially important. 



Question (v) Does your library provide facilities to members of the public and does it co-operate with regional schemes 
for inter-library lending? 

Yes, to both questions. The Institute library also now provides reciprocal facilities for academic staff and 
postgraduate students with the Library of University College, Cardiff. 



Question (vi) Does your university wish to comment on the information and recommendations of the U.G.C. Report on 
University Libraries, inasfar as they are relevant to the provision of national library facilities? 

Generally to support the recommendations, and to urge their speedy implementation. 

No further comments on the National Library Committee’s task are submitted. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARIES 
(Summary of Replies to Questionnaire 20.2.1968) 



SUMMARY and Question 1 



DEPARTMENT 


No. 
sent 
out 
(see 
note 1) 


No. 

of 

returns 


No. of 
nil 

returns 


No. of times service has been used in 1967 


British 

Museum 

Library 


National 

Central 

Library 


National Library 
for Science & 
Technology (see note 2) 


Science 

Museum 

Library 


Applied Biology 


9 


1 


0 


Nil 


Nil 


15 


Nil 


Applied Physics 


32 


21 


6 


1 


4 


173 


6 


Architecture 


16 


4 


2 


12 


41 


20 


3 


Business & Social Studies 


33 


14 


10 


Nil 


63 


45 


Nil 


Civil Engineering & 
Building Technology 


12 


6 


3 


Nil 


Nil 


34 


Nil 


Chemistry 


30 


17 


3 


Nil 


Nil 


228 


2 


Electrical Engineering 


25 


12 


2 


1 


26 


43 


6 


English & Liberal Studies 


16 


10 


2 


39 


13 


6 


6 


Maritime Studies 


13 


10 


8 


Nil 


Nil 


16 


2 


Mathematics 


16 


9 


4 


Nil 


3 


18 


1 


Mechanical & Production 
Engineering 


31 


19 


6 


Nil 


26 


93 


8 


Pharmacy 


38 


23 


6 


6 


69 


236 


Nil 


Town Planning 


4 


1 


0 


Nil 


Nil 


8 


Nil. 


TOTAL 


275 


147 


52 


. 59 


245 

(see note 4) 


935 


34 



The above figures relate to the replies from individual members of staff; the figures in the row below are the total loans 
from these Libraries made via the Institute Library in 1 967. 



TOTAL FROM THE LIBRARY - - - -193 1952 39 

(see note 3) (see note 4) (see note 4) (see note 4) 



Notes: 1 Includes academic staff, research staff 

and research students. 

2 In some cases only a total has been 
shown. In these cases they have been 
including with National Lending 
Library for Science and Technology, 
because the bulk of loans come from 
this source. 

Question 2 - “Subject-fields” 

TOTAL for all Departments and for 
Libraries 



3 The British Museum Library does not offer loan 
facilities; used during personal visits. 

4 The difference between the two sets of totals 
reflect (a) the failure of some staff to reply, (b) 
faulty estimating on the part of those who did 
reply and (c) the use made by non-members of 
the Institute of this service. 



I 



Nil Returns 


Broad Subject 


Specialist 

Requirement 


54 


77 


15 



An arbitrary division (Physics v. MgO luminescence etc.) 



Question 3 — “reason for use” 



TOTAL for all Departments and for 
the four Libraries 


Nil Returns 


Unavailable 
in Cardiff 


.Other Reasons 




90 


42 


15 


Question 4 — “use spread over the year” 








TOTAL for all Departments and for 
the four Libraries 


Nil Returns 


Yes, even spread 


No - Vacations 




60 


77 


12 
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COPY OF QUESTIONNAIRE 



Dear Sir or Madam, 



National Libraries Committee - Chairman Dr. F. S. Dainton 



The National Libraries Committee is carrying out a survey of the use made by the Universities of National 
Libraries. The Committee is to examine the functions and organisation of (a) British Museum Library, (b) National 
Central Library, (c) National Library for Science and Technology and (d) Science Museum Library. 



Will you kindly fill in the questionnaire below and return it to the Principal’s Office by 28th February, 1 968. 



Name 



Department 



Academic /Research Staff / Research Students (cross out those which do not apply). 



1 



2 



3 



4 



State approx, no. of times each 
service has been used over, 
say the calendar year 1967 



State the “subject fields” 
for which you have used 
these Library facilities 



Are there special reasons 
for using the particular 
Library? 



Would your use be spread over 
the whole of the year? 

If peak periods of use, please state 



British 

Museum 

Library 


National 

Central 

Library 


National 
Library for 
Science and 
Technology 


Science 

Museum 

Library 



































If there is no reply called for in any instance please leave space blank. 



Thanking you for your co-operation, in advance. 

Yours sincerely. 



A. HARVEY 

Principal 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

ST DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER 
March 7th, 1968 



1 British Museum Library - BML. 

2 National Central Library - NCL. 

3 National Lending Library for Science & Technology. 

4 Science Museum Library. 

(i) The four libraries referred to are those listed above. Information about the use made of the National Library of 
Wales is not being sought here. Only the first two of the four libraries are used by the College, since it has no 
science faculty. 

As regards use made of BML, this is a factual question, to which answers could be supplied for each subject by 
the appropriate Head of Department, in consultation with the other members. 

Inter-library loan requests are not sent direct to NCL, but to the Regional Library Bureau at Aberystwyth. Those 
not satisfied are sent from there first to the Cardiff Bureau, then to NCL. Only a small percentage (about 7%) are, 
in fact, dealt with by the NCL, as the following figures show:- 



The majority of requests passed to NCL are for continental publications, chiefly in the fields of modern history 
(particularly 20th Century German) and classical studies. 

85% of our inter-library loan requests are submitted from January to May, and in November and December, only 
15% from July to October inclusive. Expressed in terms of the academic year, the greatest demand falls in the 
first two terms of the session and the least during the Long Vacation. During the first term, the demand builds up 
gradually, and drops off again at the end. 

The final sentence of section (i) is important. The original idea of combining under one administration the 
museum and library resources of the nation was so that books, manuscripts, antiquities, works of art, scientific 
and other specimens could aU be housed under one roof, and, by their juxtaposition, shed light on each other. 
This ideal has proved impossible in practice, and various separations have had to take place. The feeling is growing 
that it is now desirable for the two functions to be separated, so that the library (not necessarily itself in one 
building) would be in a position to provide various additional services which are offered by other more recently 
establi^ed national libraries. {See Pany report, Ch. VII, paras 298, 325-334). 

(it) No, or very marginally so. As far as student book provision is concerned, neither the National Library of Wales 
nor inter-library loans could serve as an alternative to book-purchase by the Library. Students could not be 
expected to make the slow and inconvenient journey to Aberystwyth frequently. The cost of inter-library loans is 
hi^ and there is no guarantee that the books concerned will be available when required. Most items borrowed in 
thL way are, in fact, out-of-print items, not readily obtainable in the second-hand market. 

Perhaps very occasionally the knowledge that a certain work is available in the National Library of Wales for 
consultation may have caused a Head of Department not to order a copy for the Library. 

(iii) A better service to members of the College would result from the implementation of the recommendations made 
in paragraphs 325 and 326 of the Parry report i.e. (a) the transfer of the functions at present performed by the 
NCL to the National Library (b) improving the coverage of foreign material and its availability. 

(iv) As large an open access collection as is possible, including all the material regularly consulted, backed by a reserve 
collection of less frequently used material, is probably the most satisfactory solution. However, the kind of 
provision envisaged in para. 327 of the Parry report involves utilising existing facilities and hence would 
necessarily depend, to a considerable extent, on their present organisation. 

(v) Reading facilities are granted, on application, to suitable outside persons provided this does not interfere with the 
services to staff and students of the college. The Library is a member of the Regional Library Bureau. 

(vi) The implementation of the recommendations would provide the country with an efficient, well co-ordinated 
national library service. 



Period 



S.D.C Requests to 

RLB (Aberystwyth) NCL 



Apr. 1963 - Mar. 1964 
Apr. 1964 - Mar. 1965 
Apr. 1965 - Mar. 1966 



120 

85 

113 



8 

6 

9 
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Tf hooks received under the Copyright Acts are normally to be lent, care should be taken to see that at least one 
V is available for reference. It still seems desirable that one should be able to be sure that if one goes to a 
^°tein place one will definitely be able to consult a certain work on demand. Adequate photocopying facilities 
Tuld be provided at this centre. The obligation of preserving copies of all books published for the use of 
Solars of future generations should not be overlooked. 
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MEMORANDUM f 

I 

FROM THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION f 

i 

TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR EDUCATION AND SCIENCE I 

.'fr 

FOR THE NATIONAL LIBRARIES COMMITTEE I 

I 

May 15th, 1968 j 



INTRODUCTION f 

|; 

1 The Advisory Committee for Scientific and Technical Information (ACSTI) considered the provision of national 

reference facilities in science and technology during 1966, and as a result drew the attention of the Secretary of ^ 
State to its concern over the possible unnecessary duplication of such facilities in London. It therefore welcomes 1 
his decision to set up the National Libraries Committee and the opportunity of submitting to the Committee the I 
following evidence on the national library situation in so far as this comes within ACSTI’s purview viz. the fields f 
of science, the social sciences and their related technologies. | 

i 

2 The libraries mentioned specifically in the National Libraries Committee’s terms of reference have mainly lending ' 

or reference functions. In our evidence, therefore, we give our views chiefly on how we feel the lending and * 
reference facilities of a national library system should be developed, mentioning the co-ordination function as ^ 
necessary. On certain points the evidence is so overwhelming that we have made specific proposals; on others we 
have tried to formulate general principles for the Committee’s consideration. ’ I 



GENERAL STATEMENT 

3 We are convinced that there is a need to redefine the present roles of our national libraries and the services that they 
should provide, not only in the interests of economy but also so that they are able better to adopt modern techniques 
and make better provision in the future to meet the many different demands of their wide range of users A national 
library system should have as its prime objective the satisfying, within reason, of all types of user needs If this 
prmcige IS accepted then the existing system needs to be rationalised and co-ordinated. More particularly for users 
in the fields of science and technology (and these are millions per year) the advantages which could accrue if this were 
done are far greater, t^en wer^l, than those which a comparatively few scholars gain by having the present major 
national collection of antiquities and the major national library as one organisation. The needs of science and 
technology have very little in common with those of antiquities and a Museum is the wrong sort of environment 

Jnrn strongly recommend, therefore, that the National Reference Library of Science and 

Invention (NRLSI), together with those library departments of the British Museum in the field of the social 
1 nces,^ should be divided from the antiquities collection and placed under separate management The Britisli 
f f services are based largely on the stock of U.K. publications which has been built up 1 

rprnmmPnLt-n requirement that a copy of all U.K. publications must be deposited there. If our 

ScSoav S P^S'^ision of a national reference library in the sciences and 

t chnology m Central London (paras. 9-13) should not be dependent on material which is obtained bv legal 
deposit ratlier we would wish to see such material placed in a national archive, not necessarily in London so tha 
a complete collection in science and technology is available to those who wish to consult it 



LENDING SERVICES 

Ind SSe and Technology (NLLST) situated at Boston Spa has established a fast 

centralised resoiirres That it fi copying of scientific and technological journals and books based on 

centralised resources. That it fulfils an important need is shown by the extent it is now used- since it was fnrmallv 

TontiL't and^Us%Tected\K^ 

so far as lending from^its nwn °^^^^%^^® ^een a declming role of the National Central Library (NCL) in 

^th regard to the^^^^^^ ?? technology is concerned, although its function 

remain with its nresent mter-hbrary lending is still important. We are satisfied that the NLLST should 

to act as a recaption and storage centre 

of the Scienceldure^Y^aiwsM^T^^n’^’^^ was originally envisaged, a corresponding decline in the importance 
addfflon Tactf^^^^^ ^ stop for the n£lST;» 

Museum staff and users and ac a cno • r T ^ I^P^nal College on whose campus it stands, as a library for the 
NLLST on the one hand and the NRT library m the history of science. The overlap with the 

now would be an aonronriate time at ud • ^^^®^®ssary duplication and it is suggested that 

bodies involved but a possible distribution of ihe sEoUecU™ consultation with the 
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fa) part to the NLLST to allow that library to satisfy those residual lending functions which at present it has to 
refer to the SML, 

(b) part to be kept as a specialised collection in the history of science for the Museum staff and bona fide 
students — this might be done in conjunction with other such specialised libraries (e.g. that of the Royal 
Society), 

(c) part to Imperial College to help complete its own College Library, and 

(d) part to the NRLSL 

6 Lending in the social sciences presents a more difficult problem than in the natural sciences and technology, for 
the social sciences straddle wide subject areas and cut across conventional disciplines. Their literature has a much 
longer active life and the results of research are largely dependent on publication in book form. The relative 
importance of books published outside the U.K. increases steadily, as do their prices, so that it is almost 
impossible for any single university library to maintain a really comprehensive collection. It is desirable therefore 
that there should be an excellent national lending collection which might be based mainly on the collection of the 
British Library of Political and Economic Science (BLPES) but which would also include the serial collection of 
the NLLST in the social sciences and the relevant stock of the NCL. It is not really practicable to think of a 
lending system in the social sciences which is wholly based on centralised resources and which would be able to 
replace the need for inter-library lending. The NCL’s role in inter-library lending, particularly with regard to 
central cataloguing and co-ordination, would be of increasing importance. If best use is to be made of all existing 
resources in the social sciences, then the specialised collection of other libraries must form part of the 
inter-library lending network even though not all do so at present. 

7 Whatever the subject area witliin our field of interest, we would say that for a national library system to be 
effective at a cost the country can afford, it needs to be backed up by a supplementary lending network operating 
on a regional basis. For example, since for the purposes of the National Health Service the country is divided 
administratively into a number of regions most of which contain a university with a medical school and large 
medical library, it would seem sensible that the many hospital libraries in each region should be .rationally 
co-ordinated with the library at the regional medical school. 

8 An effective national libraries service needs the support of libraries with specialised collections which are willing 
to lend, e.g. the research associations, the professional institutions, Chatham House and the university and 
hospital medical libraries. The task of co-ordinating this support would fit in with the present functions of the 
NCL. If effective co-operation is to be achieved, however, the establishment of a suitably integrated network on 
this pattern would require some financial backing to enable the participating libraries to develop their collections 
in a way that would make the most relevant contribution to national needs. 



REFERENCE SERVICES 

9 Administrative tidiness and the need for a well integrated range of literature which can be used effectively in 
cross-disciplinary studies make attractive the idea of having a national reference collection which is 
comprehensive over all fields of knowledge and located in one place in Central London. But while this may be 
desirable, it is not essential so long as all sections of a national reference collection are held reasonably near each 
other; in addition, it would be difficult to accomplish, given the high price of land within Central London, the 
requirement for a large and unencumbered site and the need to take into account the substantial reference 
collections which already exist there. In the national interest, we regard it as important that there is a national 
reference library to cover the needs of the natural sciences and technology and therefore urge that the NRLSI is 
established as a library in its own right on a Central site in London with a minimum of delay. 

10 Within a decade or so it is possible that there will be major developments in information handling through, for 
example, the increasing use of computers and microforms and by data transmission techniques (our views on 
research and development which need to be undertaken are given in paragraphs 14-15). These are likely to have 
major repercussions both on the size and nature of the library’s central holdings and also on the services which it 
should be able to offer. It is possible to envisage large-scale services operating from a remote and cheaply operated 
store both to a national reference library and to other large associated reference libraries. Bibliographical and 
referral services could be tailored to the needs of different types of users, particularly in certain branches of the 
social sciences where there are at present some noticeable gaps. 

11 On the meagre information available to us, and without sound factual data on the use of existing material, we 
have found it impossible to reach any firm conclusions about the appropriate size of the NRLSL It is clear to us 
nevertheless that there is not a strong case for an entirely comprehensive library, given the possible developments 
in information handling mentioned above and the high cost of land in Central London, and we would expect that 
the acquisition policy and holdings of the NRLSI would be rationalised and effectively co-ordinated with other 
major reference collections in Central London. There are advantages in a flexible policy that will enable the 
NRLSI to meet the changing requirements of its users and to adjust its role in the light of future technical 
developments. To these ends, the NRLSI should aim at building up a substantial collection in Central London of 
material for which, on the basis of detailed surveys of use, there is a reasonable demand, assigning little-used 
material to Boston Spa for incorporation in the NLLST’s central lending stock. 
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12 We have also considered the problem of constituting an adequate national reference library in the social sciences 
a function shared at present mainly between the British Museum Library and the BLPES. Though much of what 
we have said in paragraphs 10 and 11 about improved methods of information handling and the size of the 
NRLSFs collection is equally applicable to the social sciences, it is clear to us that, in view of the increasing 
importance of interdisciplinary work, a national reference library for the social sciences could only be in Central 
London with convenient access to national reference libraries in other disciplines. 

13 Even more than with lending services, any national reference collection must be supplemented by adequate 
reference facilities in major conurbations and centres of industry, for there is evidence to show that the majority 
of users are not prepared to travel considerable distances in order to consult reference libraries. Survey work 
carried out by OSTI has revealed that other than in Birmingham, Liverpool, Sheffield and Manchester, these 
facilities do not appear to be always adequate nor are they fully used. This would, however, become easier if local 
resources were built up and backed by an effective national service both for reference and lending purposes. 



RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

14 It is only in comparatively recent years that library problems have been subjected to systematic investigation, a 
process that was accelerated by the setting up of OSTI in 1965. There is no doubt at all in our view that the 
whole library field needs more effort devoted to studying its problems, covering the whole spectrum from the 
collection of use data to theoretical studies in library economics. When dealing with library problems OSTI has 
been continually faced with the almost impossible task of defining subject fields, particularly between the social 
sciences and the humanities. The co-ordinating role which OSTI has at present with regard to the sciences and 
technology might need to be extended to include the humanities if the whole library field, covering all human 
knowledge, is to reap the full benefit of research with the most efficient and economic use of resources. Besides 
the need for some such Government co-ordinating machinery, there is also, we feel, a definite role for an 
organisation covering the whole library field, ideally by amalgamating many of the functions of Aslib and the 
Library Association, in the overall pattern of research and development. Equally, the Documentation Processing 
Centre (at Manchester) would have an important part to play in the wider research effort. 

15 The sort of problems which need to be tackled, and which are important from the point of view of a national 
library service, whatever form the detailed organisation might eventually take, are illustrated by the following 
examples: 

(a) operational studies, including the collection of data on use and user requirements, the economics and 
efficiency of library operations and services, 

(b) the further development of mechanised indexing and retrieval systems and other bibliographical tools, 

(c) the extension of bibliographical services, particularly in the social sciences and humanities, and the 
automation of libraries, 

(d) the need to produce centrally catalogue records which can be manipulated to fit the requirements of 
different libraries (a continuation of the OSTI supported work at the British National Bibliography), 

(e) use of microform both for stor^e and retrieval purposes, and 

(f) data transmission and facsimile reproduction, including the transmission of microcopies. 

We are convinced that only by a vigorous research programme will it be possible to make substantial progress 
towards the provision of a rapid, effective and economic national library system. 



EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

16 A national library system could play a very important part in providing education and training facilities for 
librarkns arid other information workers. We should like to see this recognised from the start as a necessary 
function, with proper provision made for it, and not added later as and when opportunity presents itself. The 
following examples illustrate the sort of activities we have in mind: (a) facilities for higher degree students, 
particul^ly those being trained in methods of research, (b) facilities for practical library experience for 
p^t-graduate students, those taking first degree (including sandwich) courses and those taking the two year 
Libraty Association course, (c) short courses for librarians on the development of new techniques and methods 
tor information handling, (d) short courses of an up-dating nature, and (e) other suitable courses, including those 
relevaiit to the proposed Library Association scheme for mature entrants. We should like to make it clear that the 
extensive provision \^ch will be found in a national Hbrary system, in so far as this can be used for education 
and training, should be used for librarian and information workers generally and not only for those employed in 
the national Hbrary system. 
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ORGANISATION 

17 This is a matter on which we find it difficult to put forward any specific recommendations, other than some 

^ points of view which the Committee may like to consider in framing its recommendations. We recognise that 

there is a need for a properly co-ordinated national library system but this must not hinder the various parts of 
the system in developing their own ‘individualities’, suited to their users’ requirements. In this respect, the 
situation is rather like that of a large industrial corporation whose various components are to a large extent 
self-governing but within limits laid down by a central board.- We do not, therefore, favour the idea of 
management by one director responsible for what would be, in effect, the lending and reference divisions of one 
library. We do, however, recognise the real advantages which would accrue from having arrangements whereby 
staff would be able to move freely between the libraries which form a national library service. 

/ 

18 On the other hand we feel that it is essential to set up formally a body which should represent the main interests 
both of users and those responsible for library provision within a national library system. Whether this body 
should have a substructure of committees advising on the needs of specific libraries is a matter which we would 
prefer to leave open. Nor would we wish to be definite as to whether this should be an executive body (as in the 
case of the UGC and the universities) or an advisory body to the Secretary of State (as in our own case). On 
balance, we are satisfied with the way ACSTI works by tendering advice to the Secretary of State, with a 
responsible staff within the Department to execute policy, and commend this as a pattern which would be 
workable within a national library context. Whatever organisation is eventually decided upon for a national 
library system, in our view the overriding considerations are that the needs of the community for scientific and 
technical information (in its widest sense) are fully represented and that those charged with executing policy have 
the necessary background and authority to enable them to do so adequately. There is one further point on which 
we would like to comment. The national library system will be a major unit (even its parts may be so regarded), 
spending millions of pounds per annum and employing hundreds of staff. In the national interest, its resources 
need to be utilised to the full. We therefore recommend that an independent assessment should be carried out on 
the whole system at two levels: by a first class business consultant to cover the broad aspects of organisational 
structure and subsequently by an Organization and Methods team for detailing procedures. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by | 

I 

THE ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLERS’ ASSOCIATION | 

March 15th, 1968 | 

i 

1 The Antiquarian Booksellers’ Association has 342 members and speaks for virtually every British antiquarian I 

bookselling firm of any size or repute. More than half its members’ sales are made overseas, chiefly to North I 

America, and the trade produces a useful inflow of foreign currency, especially dollars. | 

The Association’s members make use of the resources of the Department of Printed Books at the British Museum I 

in a variety of ways and for a variety of purposes but always with the direct or indirect end of furthering sales. 

The scope and location of the nation’s central collection of printed books is therefore a proper concern of the I 

Antiquarian Booksellers’ Association. j 

I 

2 Despite the pre-eminence of American buyers London remains the world centre of the market in rare books and | 

manuscripts, with a consequent gain to the nation in terms of both money and prestige. The Antiquarian t 

Booksellers’ Association would view with alarm any measure which could alter this situation and in consequence I 

would deplore any suggestion that the collections of books and manuscripts which are at present the | 

responsibility of the British Museum Library should be either dispersed or moved from central London. f 

3 In the experience of the Association’s members - which professionally at least, is primarily restricted to the I 

departments concerned with books and manuscripts - the Museum’s only shortcomings at the present time I 
would be remedied by the erection of a new library building on the Bloomsbury site and the granting of further t 

funds both for acquisitions by purchase and for the recruitment of additional staff. | 

4- From the point of view of convenience of our members and the many overseas visitors - scholars and librarians | 
alike - who are their customers it is difficult to conceive a national library location better than the Bloomsbury I 
site. Of the alternative sites mentioned in the House of Lords debate Covent Garden would be acceptable but t 

Kings Cross less so. Vauxhall or any site South of the river would in our view be a regrettable choice. We | 

emphasize our preference for the Bloomsbury site in full cognisance of the fact that a number of our members I 
would lose their premises if a new library were to be built in Great Russell Street. | 

The Bloomsbury site has the advantages of being easily accessible from the London termini, from the premises of { 
the majority of our London members and from the auction rooms wliich regularly draw our provincial members I 

to the capital. Our member firms’ researches at the Museum must by their nature, be undertaken by master f 

booksellers or by skilled senior assistants. It is by no means comparable to sending a messenger to Somerset | 

House to check a date. Journey time is therefore of additional importance. Proximity to the University and | 

learned societies are further advantages which it is for others to stress. 

5 The over-riding factor from the Association’s viewpoint is that all the collections of printed books, the | 
manuscripts and preferably the periodicals should be housed under one roof. We view with alarm various schemes | 

that have been noised abroad sliowing ways in which the books might be divided into categories and dispersed:— | 

I 

(a) Division by Subjects j 

I 

In a large proportion of their bibliographical researches our members are concerned with the complete | 

output of a writer, printer or publisher, rather than with their work in one narrowly defined subject. Again, | 

in studies of the history of book production we might want to see at one time and in one place a number of | 

books on a variety of topics printed in a given town in a given year. | 

(b) Chronological Division | 

It se^s to us absurd to suggest that “early” books should be housed in one building and “modern” books | 
stored at a completely different location. If we wish to examine a book printed in the 15th Century the 
whole virtue of the British Museum is that one can also study at the same time the latest edition of the text | 
as well as a newly published bibliography of the subject. It must also be stressed that many 20th Century 
^ licatioris are of an extremely ephemeral nature. Thus many books and pamphlets published in the last j 
titty years have already become far more rare than standard books of earlier centuries. I 

I 

(c) Out-housing Books for which “no great demand is expected” 

Of the three schemes for division, this strikes us as the most ludicrous. It would be a foolhardy man indeed 
who would venture to predict which books he would need to consult at the British Museum at even six 
months remove We re-emphasize the point suggested in (b) above: one goes to the British Museum to 
consult the book which is not readily available elsewhere and enjoys the great advantage of being able to 
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compare it with later, more accessible texts and with all the obvious works of reference conveniently to 
hand. 

5 It is with deference that the Association speaks on the policy for housing the collections of “objects” under the 
same roof as the books and manuscripts. Nevertheless, we can attest to the envy with which many of our foreign 
customers (chiefly scholars and professional men) regard Britain’s present good fortune in this matter. It has been 
argued that if the “objects” were separated from the resources of the Department of Printed Books departmental 
libraries would have to be established. Here we can speak from our experience of dealing in the sorts of books 
that would be required: to build up useful departmental libraries of the requisite standard would today prove to 
be a lengthy and very expensive business. Many of the books that would be wanted are rare and their prices have 
risen greatly in recent years. 

7 Our argument rests on the obvious desirability of maintaining in one place the widest possible representation of 
printed material, together with the wealth of allied manuscripts. If proper use is to be made of such an 
all-embracing collection convenience of access is of fundamental importance. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 
ASLIB 

May 1st, 1968 
Summary 



Aslib was invited to assist the Committee in the following terms: - 

“In particular, the Committee would value information and advice on the organisation and role of specialist 
libraries. It would be most useful to know what co-ordination exists between specialist libraries and whether your 
Association regards this as adequate. 

Perhaps you would also like to comment on the role of a national library organisation in the wider field of 
scientific and industrial information services. Does the future predict a growing importance for either regional 
libraries or a national library in meeting the information needs of the country, or should the Conunittee envisage 
information channels developing increasingly outside the network of library facilities? ® 



In addition to the above topics, the Committee hopes that you will feel free to comment as you would wish on 
any other aspects of the National Libraries Committee’s task.” 

The attached statement is accordingly in two parts, the first commenting on the points raised on behalf of the 
Committee, the second outlining views on the requirements for a National Library more specifically. The need to avoid 
excessive length in commenting on matters of considerable complexity has inevitably led in places to inadequate 
explanation of background. The following is a summary of the main points made in the statement. 

Section 



A.1 There are 3,000-4,000 special libraries or information departments, including 1,450-1,500 concerned with 
science/technology in industry. Government and academic establishments, learned societies and other specialist 
Organisations. They may concentrate on special subjects, collect material in special forms, serve special clienteles. 

A.2 Special libraries are active service points, not only collections of literature, and they handle information in all its 
forms. 



A.3 



A.4 



There are geographical and subject schemes for co-operation between special libraries. These are satisfactory in 
form but not in scale. Co-operation is discretionary and not easily systematised. 

Special library and information services are closely interrelated and should remain so. There is a need for more 
centrahsed production of certain types of information services, and such “b ought-out” services could assist 
special library econoimcs. The lending of identified documents can be most efficiently undertaken through a 
smgle large-scale warehousing unit such as the National Lending Library for Science and Technology. Reference 
Mryices \^1 be needed m the main centres of population. Over and above these services, there is a need fora 
National LArary to ensure the collection and retention of the maximum possible amount of British and foreign 
literature. Referral semces wiU be needed, possibly at centres of population but certainly at national level, to 
effective use of documentary and non-documentary sources of information in combination. 
Computer developments may affect this factor profoundly, but it is too early to be sanguine about these 



Section 



is desirable but more evidence is required of user requirements and of 
the probable cost and effectiveness relationships of the possible organisational forms. 

^ ^ md as Library to give priority to acquiring, storing and making available all British print, 

and as much worth-while foreign prmt as possible, and on developing location and loan facilities. 

Adimnistration is required for the Library Departments of the British Museum, the 

and thf the National Lending Library for Science and Technology 

Infor^L^f and T?hr ^ Atomstration should be visualised as a sub-unit of a future National 

rS?SatL Department of Education and Science, but 

representative of both public and private library/information interests. 

Administration should undertake while examining ih 

B.S While circumstances may rule out a unified lending/photocopying and reference facility in London, the relative 
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economies of a dual and a unified system are unclear and should, if practicable, be investigated. 

B6 The reference facility must be in Central London. But more needs to be known about the lending/reference 
relationship, and about the degree of continuity needed between disciplines in the reference facility. It would be 
realistic to assume that the literature of all disciplines needs to be housed together on a single site for efficient 
reference purposes. 

B 7 A referral service and the British National Bibliography could operate most efficiently if accommodated alongside 
the reference facility in London. The National Library should make a specific contribution to training, and 
should serve as a test-bed for the study of operational systems. This, and the referral function, would indicate the 
logicality of planning to accommodate Aslib also on the London site. 

B.8 In spite of the questions which cannot be resolved at present, it is hoped that their very existence will be a 
challenge to plan the National Library with reference to objective standards, many of which, it is acknowledged, 
have still to be determined. 



INTRODUCTION 



This document consists of two parts. Section A deals with the general matters on which Aslib’s views were invited by 
the Secretary of the Committee. Section B contains more specific comments on the requirements for a National 
Library. 



Section A: 

ROLE & ORGANISATION OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
& INFORMATION SERVICES 



1 Numbers and locations of special libraries 

For convenience, the term “special library” will be used generically in this document, though it will be 
appreciated that, particularly in industry and in organisations related to industry, the distinction between special 
libraries, information services, information departments and intelligence departments is frequently a verbal 
distinction only. Special libraries are to be found in private and nationalised industries. Government departments 
and research establishments, specialist academic institutions, learned societies and a variety of other specialist 
organisations such as research associations, banks or political organisations. Aslib is concerned with all of these 
regardless of subject coverage, though for historical reasons it has been most active in the twin spheres of industry 
and Government, with major emphasis on science and technology and the social sciences related thereto. It is also 
concerned with the specialised services, mostly technical and commercial, provided by the larger public libraries, 
but these will only be dealt with incidentally in this particular document. 

The number of special libraries in the United Kingdom cannot be stated with certainty but, as a guide to the 
extent of their role, two figures may be usefully mentioned: 

(i) The 1957 edition of the Aslib Directory (to sources of information in Great Britain and Ireland) - the 
latest to be compiled on an all-subjects basis - was compiled from replies to questionnaires circulated to 
“some 6,000 libraries and other organisations capable of providing specialised information”, of which some 
3,300 were eventually included. The number of such establishments has certainly increased since 1957, 
probably quite substantially. 

(ii) Specifically in science and technology, 1,459 special libraries were positively identified in January 1965, in 
England, Scotland and Wales, as a by-product of an Aslib research project, as follows:— 



Firms 


509 


Government Establishments 


228 


Tech. Colleges & C.A.T.S. 


238 


Learned Societies 


182 


Universities 


170 


R & D Associations 


132 



The “special” elements in a special library may consist of one or more of the following: — 

it may concentrate on one or more special subjects e.g. mineralogy or psychology and their fringe fields 
it may collect material in a special form e.g. computer tapes or film stock shots 

it may serve a special clientele e.g. a firm’s research and development staff or the membership of a scientific 
society 
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2 The role of special libraries 

Special libraries range in size from one-man units to large libraries employing 50 or more persons. At one end of 
the scale their function may be limited to acquiring literature and maldng it available on demand or circulating it 
to individuals in accordance with known interests; at the other it may include abstracting, translating, collection 
and collation of information from many sources, its evaluation and interpretation in terms of known policies and 
its dissemination via news bulletins, abstract bulletins, exhibitions or other media. The three basic functions 
common to virtually all are: - 

(i) to select, acquire and make available to authorised users, documents related to the main subject interests of 
the parent organisation, and to obtain such other documents as may be required from time to time; 

(ii) to provide current awareness services to assist users in keeping themselves informed of new developments 
within their fields of interest; 

(hi) to provide information in response to inquiries. 

Special libraries tend to acquire and keep only those documents-and journals, research reports, company reports 
monographs, patents and standard specifications often heavily outnumber books-for which there is likely to be a 
regular demand; other material is consulted, photocopied or borrowed as necessary, and this requires staff with a 
detailed knowledge of the scope and holdings of other specialised libraries. In addition, since few special libraries 
deal exclusively with recorded information, their staffs need as far as possible to have means of ascertaining work 
in progress at other centres likely to be of interest to their parent organisations. In consequence, one important 
feature is the extent to which personal contacts-often quite informal-are developed with other organisations 
which may or may not be, or possess, libraries in the conventional sense. These contacts are often established 
through the assistance of a third party such as Aslib which has extensive specialised knowledge of sources of 
information. In all such contacts it is, of course, necessary to recognise the restrictions imposed in certain fields 
by commercial secrecy or other considerations. 



3 Co-operation between special libraries 

It follows from the preceding paragraph that co-operation between special libraries is highly developed, though it 
IS frequently not highly formalised. The main reason for the relative absence of formalism is that each special 
library, being set up to serve a particular clientele-which (e.g. in private industry, a scientific society or a research 
association) is usually responsible for financing it-has primary responsibility towards its parent, and co-operation 
must therefore be a discretionary matter. However, not all special libraries are in tltis position. For example, the 
special library of a research institute of a university clearly has a prime responsibility to the staff of its institute 
but IS nevertheless financed from public funds. ’ 

Many special libraries are members of one other of the Regional Library Systems. In addition, facilities exist for 
co-operation on both a geographical and a subject basis. 



(i) Geographical basis 

There are at present 41 local co-operative schemes, and these are listed in Appendix 1. Each includes 
loraries or ditterent types such as industrial, technical college, society libraries, and is usually based on a 

arge pu c re erence library which is responsible for administering the scheme. The main advantages of 
such schemes are that: ® 

- they enable the local interchange of documents to take place speedily and with a minimum of formality; 

they are closely related to local needs since the constituent literature collections tend to reflect local 
interests and activities; 

speciaHst organisations, usually with limited budgets, to obtain access to material e.g. 
reports, lesser-known journals, not readily available from public sources; 

holdings in the area, they permit specialised libraries to make the most economic use of 

extpncivp Concentrating expenditure on their special subject(s), whilst placing at their disposal an 

extensive reservoir of other mformation m case of need. 

Against these must be set certain disadvantages: 

- because of geographical limitations, many subject fields may not be represented in a given scheme; 

deneS can have substantial influence since the success of each scheme 

depends considerably on the effectiveness of the administrative centre and the funds available to it. 
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(ii) Subject basis 

Aslib itself includes in its membersliip special libraries in virtually every subject field and, in addition to 
acting as a referral centre on a national scale, promotes co-operation in the use and development of library 
services, in training and in research in library and information work and provides a range of supplementary 
co-operative services. These include a location index of translations, panels of indexers and translators, 
locating and copying services, and a technical inquiry service. This latter has a particular advantage, since 
many companies are prepared to disclose their interests to Aslib when they are not willing to disclose it 
directly to another private or a public source of information. In addition, co-operation within particular 
subject fields is facilitated through the Aslib subject groups which at present cover aeronautics, biology, 
chemistry and chemical technology, criminology, economics, electronics, engineering, textiles and 
transport. These groups provide mechanisms for the exchange of technical or other specialised information 
within subject fields, and also act as forums in which problems related to the supply or organisation of 
information peculiar to an industry or a discipline can be examined. 



(iii) Adequacy of co-ordination 

Unlike the public libraries and, to some extent, the more general academic libraries, special libraries are in 
almost no sense homogeneous; each is “special” to its own situation. 

They do not, therefore, fit easily into a predetermined pattern or system and, since they usually deal not 
only with documents but with information in whatever form, inter-communication is in general less easily 
systematised than in libraries where the lending/borrowing of an identified document is the principal form 
of co-operative activity. The essential requirements are flexibility and ability to make personal contact. In 
this context, the present forms of geographical and subject co-operation are probably adequate for present 
and foreseeable needs, but neither is wholly satisfactory. In the case of the local schemes, there are clearly 
areas which still have no co-ordination and could benefit from such a development. In the case of subject 
co-ordination, the only referral centre established with the aim of putting seekers of information in one 
discipline in touch with specialised knowledge in any other discipline is the one operated by Aslib’s 
information department and, in broad outline, codified in the Aslib Directory. In its present form, whilst it 
has material and expertise to operate on a much larger scale, it is in principle usable only by member 
organisations of Aslib (which may or may not be a sizeable percentage of potential users), and it is not, at 
present, funded in such a way that it can provide a genuinely national service. This is a highly specialised 
operation and Aslib would welcome the opportunity of making its expertise more generally useful. 

Under present conditions, it would seem that co-operation of this kind could not be satisfactorily replaced 
by a central library service, however comprehensive its stock or however efficient its internal operation. In 
industry especially, speed of service is of primary importance and it is sometimes claimed that even that of 
the N.L.L.S.T. is not fast enough for optimum industrial use. In the short term, it is difficult to envisage a 
central service such as the N.L.L.S.T. operating by methods other than systematic use of standardised 
stationery (itself a subject that could benefit from investigation) following predetermined procedures. 
However, where local and subject co-operative schemes are involved, a telephone call can dispense with a 
requisition form, the availability of help or otherwise can be established at once and, frequently, the 
problem behind the inquiry can be clarified by discussion, either with the librarian or with a specialist on 
another telephone extension. Such speed and flexibility clearly have advantages that are difficult to 
reproduce in a large scale organisation employing existing methods. 



4 Future pattern of information services 

Because of the paucity of hard facts about the operation and use of library and information services, it is almost 
impossible to predict the future pattern of their development. 

Although the number of useful studies and experimental services in this field is increasing steadily, it is probable 
that a good many more years will be required before anything approaching scientific planning on a national scale 
can be undertaken and, in ideal circumstances, it would of course be desirable to plan the services and operation 
of a National Library as an integral part of a planned national library and information system. Since that cannot 
be done, there will clearly have to be many compromises. However, some comfort can perhaps be taken from the 
fact that, whatever its shortcomings, the present scheme of things has developed in response to certain needs, 
however imperfectly expressed or understood. Unless and until there is evidence to the contrary, therefore, the 
objective is likely to be fundamentally similar to what exists now, but the present scheme should be capable of 
improvement and rationalisation by the application of new skills and knowledge to which libraries and 
information services generally have only recently been exposed, including operations research and mechanical and 
electronic methods of manipulating data and information. It is reasonably certain that the printed word or other 
visual image will retain their place in society as one of the two basic means of communication, and that, unless 
phenomenally cheap methods can be developed of recording enormous quantities of inforrhation, finding specific 
items of it again on demand and reproducing them in readable form within the briefest space of time, actual 
documents are likely to remain the cheapest, most compact, mobile vehicles for communication, involving 
relatively small capital investment and little maintenance. 
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It will be appreciated, in view of the foregoing, that what follows must necessarily be largely speculative. It is also 
mainly informed by experience with subjects and services related to industry and cornmerce, particularly science 
technology and certain of the social sciences. The role of literature in the humanities is thought to be different, in 
that it most frequently represents the basic material of study whilst elsewhere it serves mainly as a catalyst. 
However, still less is known about this field than about science and the social sciences, and it is not claimed that 
identical considerations will apply. With all these reservations and provisos, Aslib considers that the following 
constitute reasonable and justifiable speculation about the future: 

(i) Both libraries and information services in some form will continue to be required and will continue to 
operate in close relationship with each other. This semi-integration is, incidentally, one aspect of the British 
information scene which is widely admired and envied in other countries and attempts are being made e.g. 
in Germany to follow a similar pattern. There may, of course, be changes of emphasis in the relationship. 

(ii) Special libraries will not revert to the passive role of acquisition, storage and accessible arrangement of 
literary material which characterised “classical” librarianship for centuries. The role of a special library as a 
centre for the provision not only of literature but also of information and of related services is well 
established in industry and in Governmental and other establishments serving industry, and there are 
growing tendencies towards a similar development in specialist academic institutions. 

Any change in emphasis in special libraries is likely to be still further in the direction of increasing the 
number of specialist persons, rather than the amount of specialist literature, and there will be increasing 
need for people capable of operating and exploiting computerised information services, of evaluating and 
interpreting information in the local context, and of participating in policy decision-making. 

(iii) The costs, especially manpower costs, of individual special libraries are high, and the acquisition, recording 
and storage of a large proportion of information are duplicated in many places. Theoretically, substantial 
savings could be made if some of this effort could be centralised e.g. once per subject or once per industry. 

(iv) Centralised services for dissemination purposes (current awareness, selective dissemination etc.) are unlikely 
to be wholly library-based. Clearly the basic raw material will be mostly library material, but this must be 
selected, evaluated and interpreted by people engaged in the subject and tliis presupposes an active centre 
of research. Each centre with a dissemination function— whether discipline based or industry-based-would 
therefore need to have a library as part of its dissemination mechanism but it is possible that this could be 
kept within the limits required to service the research and information staff of the centre, and to make 
available specialised documents not easily accessible elsewhere; it need not necessarily be built up to the 
extent needed to give a comprehensive loan service to the recipients of the centre’s information services, 
and indeed the conflicting requirements of two separate clienteles may well mean inadequate service for 
both. 

(v) The storage of documents for loan could probably be undertaken more economically elsewhere, also on a 
centralised basis. But whereas many centres for the dissemination of information would be 
required— according to a given pattern of subject or industry division— the number of document storage 
centres from which loans of identified items would be made could be very small. Thus the number of copies 
of a document to be filed and lent, taking the country as a whole, could be reduced but, even more 
important, so could the records associated with their acquisition and loan. The satisfactory record of the 
National Lending Library for Science and Technology to date supports this approach at least for scientific 
literature. A ware-housing function like that of the N.L.L.S.T. is largely a matter of scale and organisation 
and there is probably no insuperable reason why a single national store should not suffice for all subjects. If 
so, Boston Spa would be the obvious choice. A rationalisation of stocks of publications on this scale may, 
of course, have serious implications for specialist publishing, and this aspect of the problem would need to 
be examined. 

(vi) Reference services present a more intractable problem. First, it is inconceivable that a single reference 
library could cope physically with the entire national need for reference services. Secondly, while most 
users vdll travel almost any distance to consult essential material occasionally, it is improbable that they 
would be prepared to travel more than about one hour each way with the frequency necessary for many 
user categories. This suggests that extensive reference facilities will be needed to serve all the main centres 
of population, their location to be determined on a demographic, rather than a regional, basis; how far 
existmg publicly-financed libraries of various kinds could be developed to provide adequate coverage and 
freedom of access would need to be investigated. Clearly, it would be impossible and undesirable for them 
to become National Reference Libraries in miniature and their stocks would presumably reflect in large 
measure the interests of the communities they served. For maximum efficiency, they would not normally 
com me lending and reference functions, but the relationship between the two could be investigated with 
a vantage. For example, certain categories of material not used frequently might serve both purposes. 

Over and above the service which this category of reference library could reasonably be expected to give, 
mere ought to be a ^ single library at which any reader from any part of the country could be certain of 
fmding 2 .nd consulting virtually any known document, whether British or foreign in origin. This is 
esseritially the ta^ of a National Library and, in some degree, the comprehensiveness of its foreign material 
cou e regarded as almost more important than that of its British material. However, realism suggests that 
even ere compromise cannot be avoided and for some categories of foreign material it would surely suffice 
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if a reader could establish with certainty that the documents he wished to consult could be at his disposal, 
from an overseas source, within days rather than weeks or months. 

('vii) It is a laudable aim that an inquirer should be able to put his questions directly to a specialist centre. 

^ Provided he knows the appropriate centre, there is no problem, and if both inquirer and centre command 
suitable computer facilities, it is theoretically possible to obtain the answer either at once or as a result of a 
dialogue between inquirer and computer store. 

In principle, there would seem to be no insuperable technological barrier and, in the case of certain types of 
information of which numerical data is the most obvious, this may well be feasible even on an international 
scale. Most other categories of information, however, pose semantic and similar problems connected with 
the analysis of content, its committal to store and subsequent retrieval, which are still very far from 
solution. It is proper in the present state of knowledge that solutions to these problems should continue to 
be sought, but it may well be that simple economics will eventually be the deciding factor. At the moment, 
there is little doubt that if a document exists which adequately answers an inquiry, and if it is readily 
available, this is on a true cost basis the cheapest way to provide the answer-and computer costs would 
need to be tremendously reduced to compete. 

The experience of the Aslib information department, certainly not conclusive, suggests that a very high 
proportion of inquiries can in fact be dealt with adequately by a document or documents. If this is 
generally true, an inquirer who does not know the correct subject source should clearly aim his inquiry first 
at his nearest reference library which would need to be equipped with both records and personnel capable 
of indicating promptly where the utility of documents ended, so that the inquirer could then be switched 
to the appropriate information centre. Eventually, if communications and index-searching by computer can 
be speeded up sufficiently, the delay factor in referring an unsatisfied inquiry to a National Library should 
be virtually eliminated and it would then be logical to maintain a switching mechanism (i.e. a referral 
centre) only at the National Library. This referral centre would, of course, serve double duty as a switch 
from one organisational source to another when required. 



Section B: 

THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 



Introduction 

Aslib welcomes the decision to examine the functions and organisation of those libraries which at present fulfil a 
national role, not only because their haphazard growth, the unequal financial provision made for them and, most 
of all, the lack of cohesion in their administration appear to prevent the operation of an efficient national service 
now and the planning of such a service in the future; but also because it should now be possible to make the 
dispositions necessary for a long-term solution based on facts and on research into user requirements and the 
cost/effectiveness ratio of possible alternative organisational patterns. 



Functions of a National Library 

The essential functions of a British National Library are, in Aslib’s view: 

(i) to' acquire the whole of the British production of printed material (including semi-published and 
unpublished material whenever possible) and the maximum possible amount of foreign material, and to 
maintain them for convenient use by reference in situ or by lending; and 

(ii) to serve as a national centre for the location and, if necessary, loan of material from other British of foreign 
sources. 

The latter requirement underlines the importance of a major degree of integration of the National Library with 
other library services of all kinds. Although it is possible to postulate other functions for a National Library , such 
as the production of a national bibliography, Aslib considers that the two functions described above are 
fundamental and that the development of adequate macliinery to perform them efficiently under a unified 
administration should be the first priority. Most of the additional functions usually suggested are, in any everit, 
also higlily specialised in their various ways and can perhaps be performed more efficiently by specialist units 
working in association with the National Library. Indeed, it is clear that, in view of the paucity of relevant facts 
now available, it would be unwise to attempt to draw firm conclusions about all the necessary long-term 
operational dispositions until a unified administration has been- created and is in a position to undertake or 
commission the necessary investigations. In spite of this, it is recognised that practical considerations ^^nay rule 
out any significant delay with regard to one fundamental factor, namely the question of a site or sites, and some 
observations on this point are offered in para. 6 below. 



3 Need for Unified Administration 



In Aslib’s view, therefore, the first, essential and urgent step is to place the Library Departments of the British 
Museum (including Prints and Drawings and the National Reference Library of Science and Invention), the 
National Lending Library for Science and Teclmology and the National Central Library under a single 
administrative body. The Science Museum Library should not be included. The “national” role which it has filled 
since the time of Bradford came to it fortuitously and it is more appropriate to regard it as a special departmental 
collection, devoted to the history of science and intended primarily for the staff of the Science Museum but 
available for reference purposes to the serious student on the same basis as most other Government departmental 
collections. At the same time, its service to Imperial College will presumably continue since it appears to satisfy 
both parties, even though the arrangement appears somewhat anomalous. ^ 

I 

It is recognised that the position of the Library Departments of the B.M. presents certain difficulties. It would 
seem that, as things now stand, their holdings cannot be integrated into a full National Library service divorced 
from the collections of antiquities; equally, that a National Library service would be incomplete without them 

On the face of things, there would appear to be no great advantages in the continued administrative linkage 
between the collections and the library departments. However, if there is evidence to show a substantial degree of 
reliance upon the library departments by the staff or users of the other departments of the Museum, this would 
be one factor to take into account in determining the location of a National Library, but Aslib has no means of 
knowing the extent of such use. 

It is a matter of opinion whether the National Library Administration (for want of a better term) should form 
part of the executive arm of Government or be independent of it. There are clear advantages and disadvantages in 
either arrangement. However, the time would seem ripe, and the matter of sufficient moment, for a more 
long-term examination of the future pattern and administration of library and information services generally, and 
the nature of the National Library Administration would need to be such that it could fit easily into the ultimate 
pattern. 



The D.E.S. has, in a relatively short time, concentrated within itself responsibility for a wide variety of library 
and scientific information services. Nevertheless, this has been, and is probably bound to be, accompanied by 
further fragmentation of responsibility witliin the overall library and information field e.g. by the growth of a 
major information activity in the Ministry of Technology. Other major Ministries are likely to become 
progressively involved as the experience and lessons of science and technology are absorbed into the “useful” 
social sciences e.g. economics, marketing and management sciences. In addition, it must be remembered that a 
great variety of both private and public bodies share responsibility for the diverse library services that the nation 
needs, and that such extensive and complex services could not, and should not, be a function of central 
Government alone. Probably the most effective administrative form in such a situation would be a Statutory 
Authority e.g. a National Information and Library Authority, responsible for the oversight and co-ordination of 
all the nation’s activities in the library and information field. Such an Autlrority would draw its funds and 
authority from a single Ministry, probably D.E.S. , but other Ministries witli a major information/library 
responsibility would have representation on it, as would the principal non-Governmental library interests. Aslib 
would hope to see the National Library Administration as a sub-unit of such a National Information and Library 
Authority, and would expect it to have a strong bias in its composition towards the main classes of users of a 
National Library Service, including especially representatives of the libraries which use a National Library Service. 

Immediate tasks for National Library Administration 

It is envisaged that the first tasks for the new Administration would be: 



(i) to ensure the collection of all new British material and the maximum of foreign material in all subjects, 
With a view to making the eventual stock of the National Library as comprehensive a collection of world 
literature as is humanly possible; 

(ii) to determine the scope and coverage of each of the constituent libraries and to harmonise their operations 
and procedures where possible pending a decision on the eventual pattern of the National Library; 

(iii) to establish adequate arrangements for the location and loan of identified items, whether from other U.K. 
or from foreign sources; 

(iv) to ensure the existence of adequate referral facilities capable of acting as a transfer mechanism between the 
National refei mce services and specialised sources of information. It has been suggested e.g. in the Library 

ssocia ion report on Scientific Library Services, that it would be appropriate to develop the referral 
Service provided by the Information Department of Aslib, and reflected in the Aslib Directory to Sources of 
Specialised Information into such a national referral service possibly located at the National Library, and 
this would offer a useful capitalisation of Aslib’s resources and experience; 

(v) to determine the long-term pattern of the National Library. 
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5 Lending/Reference Relationship 

Aslib does not believe that it is possible to say with certainty at this stage how a National Library should 
eventually be organised. In science/technology, the assumption has been that separate arrangements need to be 
made for the lending and reference functions. But with high-speed, low-cost reproduction facilities, it is not 
certain that two separate establisliments and costly staffs are necessary, though the limitations which copyright 
places on the photocopying of many categories of documents add a further factor which needs to be taken into 
account. In principle, an assessment ought to be made of the relative economics of a dual and a unified system 
before any final decisions are taken. It may be, of course, that it is not practical to treat this as an open question: 
site availability and site costs in central London compared with the provinces, and the existing investment in 
Boston Spa are such that only mammoth savings in future operating costs could justify a major reversal of policy 
at this stage. Nevertheless, the question is both real and disquieting. 



6 Site Requirements 

The need for easy accessibility from all parts of the country and from overseas, and the pattern of public 
transport, unquestionably indicate a site- in London for the entire library in the case of a unified system, or for 
the reference function in the case of a dual system. More specifically, it would seem logical, from what is known 
about the major user groups of existing services, to aim at a site convenient to the main railway termini of Euston 
and Kings Cross, to the patent agents and associated users in the Chancery Lane/Holborn area, who represent 
some 40% of the use of the N.R.L.S.I., and to the academic community centred in and around Bloomsbury. If 
studies point to a dual system, there would appear to be every advantage in concentrating the lending function at 
Boston Spa, probably for all subjects but at least for the natural and social sciences and technology. 

The development possibilities in London will clearly be influenced for good or ill by the size of site that can be 
procured, and the intensity of development that planning requirements will permit upon it. It is generally 
assumed that reference across disciplinary boundaries is extensive and that the literature of all disciplines ought, 
therefore, to be housed in close physical proximity. Certainly this is an ideal which has many advantages at least 
in theory, but in practice the extent of contiguity that is necessary is unknown. Only a reliable quantitative 
assessment of this problem could help to determine the site area that will be needed, since (a) if the 
inter-disciplinary factor is liigh only a very large site adequate for the literature of all fields will be likely to 
permit the development of an efficient service, whilst (b) if it is low, a greater or lesser degree of fragmentation 
(which itself will need to be assessed systematically) could be contemplated. Unfortunately, past records would 
not necessarily provide a reliable indication since a variety of apparently extraneous factors, such as standards of 
indexing, could seriously affect the figures. 

Notwithstanding these considerations, the site question is clearly of such urgency that a decision, however 
imperfect or pragmatic, must be taken without delay and, in these circumstances, Aslib would unhesitatingly 
advocate the acquisition of the largest possible site in central London on the assumption that at least the 
reference and related facilities in all subjects should be housed together on a single site. It would do so primarily 
because it believes that, whatever past indications may be, reference across disciplinary boundaries is considerable 
and is likely to increase rather than diminish. It also recognises that, unless a site of such magnitude were adopted 
as the aim, it would never be possible subsequently to accommodate the literature of all disciplines together, no 
matter what evidence to that effect might later be established. Conversely, if the premise of growing 
inter-disciplinary traffic were later nullified, any part of the central site not required for the National Library 
proper could be put to good use-not least, perhaps, in establishing a national library and information precinct in 
the heart of the capital to house, alongside the National Library, the principal organs of planning and research for 
the nation’s library and information activities. 

7 Associated Activities 

Mention has already been made of the desirability of locating a referral service alongside the National reference 
services. It would also be appropriate for the British National Bibliography, which depends upon the National 
Library’s intake for its raw material, to be physically close to the Library. In addition, the National Library itself 
ought to be in a position to make some contribution to the national training effort, possibly most effectively in 
providing training in the use of specialised literature. Finally, the National Library system as a whole, and 
especially the reference centre, should serve as a test-bed for the study and development of operational systems, 
including mechanised systems, and it would therefore be an efficient use of resources to provide on the site for 
the accommodation of Aslib which is, in agreement with O.S.T.L, concentrating its R & D programme on these 
aspects. 



^ Conclusion 

Aslib is well aware of the inconclusive nature of much that is contained in this document, and very much regrets 
that more positive recommendations cannot be put forward over the whole area covered by the Committee’s 
niquiry. In the absence of more extensive and substantial evidence, however, it believes that the best service that 
it can offer is to pinpoint those aspects where reasonable immediate decisions seem possible and indeed necessary, 
and, for the rest, to invite attention to the principal problems for the solution of which further investigations 
appear desirable. This it has attempted to do in the hope and belief that the National Library of the future will be 
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a product of rational planning in terms of both user requirements and of economics. 



Appendix 1 



LOCAL CO-OPERATIVE SCHEMES 



BATH & DISTRICT 
BERKSHIRE LIBRARIES GROUP 

BIRMINGHAM & DISTRICT TECHNICAL PERIODICALS INTERCHANGE SCHEME 
BIRMINGHAM WORKS UBRARIES LOANS SCHEME 

BRADFORD SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL & COMMERCIAL SERVICE (BRASTACS) 

CANTERBURY CIRCLE OF UBRARIANS 

COVENTRY & DISTRICT INFORMATION GROUP (CADIG) 

DORSET CO-OPERATIVE SCHEME 

ESSEX TECHNICAL & COMMERCIAL UBRARY SERVICE 

FLEETWOOD & DISTRICT 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE TECHNICAL INFORMATION SERVICE (GTIS) 

HALIFAX & DISTRICT INFORMATION SERVICE (HALDIS) 

HAMPSHIRE TECHNICAL RESEARCH INDUSTRIAL COMMERCIAL SERVICE (HATRICS) 

HEREFORDSHIRE CO-OPERATION SCHEME 

HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL TECHNICAL LIBRARY & INFORMATION SERVICE (HERTISI 
HUDDERSFIELD & DISTRICT INFORMATION SERVICE (HADIS) ^ 

HULL TECHNICAL INTERLOAN SCHEME (HULTIS) 

LEEDS CO-OPERATIVE SCHEME 
LEIGHTON SCHEME 

UBRARIES OF NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE IN CO-OPERATION (LINOSCO) 

UBRARY AND INFORMATION SERVICE FOR TEES-SIDE (LIST) 

DISTRICT SCIENTIFIC, INDUSTRIAL & RESEARCH LIBRARY ADVISORY COUNCIL 

(LADolRLAC) 

LUTON & DISTRICT INFORMATION SERVICE 
MANCHESTER SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 
MID STAFFORDSHIRE LIBRARIES IN CO-OPERATION (MISLIC) 

NORTH EAST LANCASHIRE LIBRARIES 

NORTH HAMPSHIRE SUB-REGIONAL CO-OPERATIVE SCHEME 

NORTH WALES URBAN UBRARIES GROUP 

NOTTINGHAM & NOTTINGHAMSHIRE TECHNICAL INFORMATION SERVICE INANTISI 
PAISLEY & DISTRICT TECHNICAL INFORMATION GROUP KVltb (N ANTIS) 

COMMERCIAL & TECHNICAL INFORMATION SERVICES 
SHEFFIELD INTERCHANGE ORGANISATION (SINTO) 

SWINDON AREA ASSOCIATION OF UBRARIES OF INDUSTRY & COMMERCE tSAAI IC^ 

THURROCK CO-OPERATIVE SCHEME FOR LOCAL INDUSTRY (i^AALIC) 

TIPTON CO-OPERATIVE SCHEME 

TYNESIDE ASSOCIATION OF UBRARIES FOR INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE tTAI IC'i 
WANDSWORTH PUBUC, EDUCATION TECHNICAL LIBRARY SERVICE (WAN^^^^ 

J^ST LONDON COMMERCIAL & TECHNICAL LIBRARY SERVrCE^(^^^^^ CO-OPERATIVE 

INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL REFERENCE & INFORMATION SERVICE) ^ 

WEST SUSSEX TECHNICAL UBRARY SERVICE ^>tRVlCE) 

S OF mSI * COMMERCE (WALIC) 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE ASSOCIATION OF CONTEMPORARY HISTORIANS 

April 2nd, 1968 

We write to you on behalf of the Association of Contemporary Historians on the future of the Library of the British 
Museum. The Association was formed at a meeting of interested academic historians held in London on July 1967. Its 
purpose is to encourage and coordinate the development of teaching and research into the history of the twentieth 
century in Britain, and to do everytliing possible to render such activities easier and more rewarding. The field is one of 
the most fast growing both in teaching and research activities among the total field of interests covered by historians in 
Britain. The large majority of the Association’s members are university teachers living outside London, The proportion 
of time available for research is severely circumscribed both by the ever increasing demands of undergraduate teaching 
and by the increasing cost of travel and subsistence which face them on visits to the main research centres. Most 
provincial libraries, though adequate for the demands of university teacliing are sadly deficient in the range of materials 
needed for primary historical research. 

It is essential for their work, therefore, that they should be able to rely on there being one library of last resort in the 
country to which they can turn in the confident expectation that they will be able to pursue- their researches in 
whatever direction these may take them and that whatever books they need to consult will be made available to them 
during their visits to the library. Such a library of last resort must possess two essential attributes. Its collections must 
be as extensive in scope as national resources allow and the books which make up the collection must at all times be 
under the immediate control of the library authorities. Those of our members who have worked in the Library of 
Congress have found that its possession of even more far-reaching collections than those of the British Museum is often 
vitiated by the absence of books which they wished to consult as a result of the role played by the library as the centre 
of a loan service for government and congressional purposes. 

It will be appreciated from this that the work of those whose interests we represent, would be made very much more 
difficult should the various collections which make up the library of the British Museum be separated and distributed 
among various subject libraries. Any proposal to make the British Museum Library’s collections into the centre on a 
national lending system, would be equally deleterious to their interests. It is the distinguishing characteristic of the best 
lustorical research that the researcher is attempting the collection, collation and synthesis of materials drawn from the, 
widest range of sources and across the dividing lines established for purely administrative convenience by librarians and 
others responsible for the classification of research materials. In no branch of historical research is this more true than 
in research into the history of the twentieth century where the range of available materials permits the investigation and 
elucidation of whole families of relationships which the classical or mediaeval historian is forever precluded from 
researcHng for lack of surviving evidence. 

To deprive the historian of the twentieth century of access to a library of resort such as that now provided by the 
British Museum, would be to retard or restrict the development of historical studies of the twentieth century if not 
actually , to set them back from the stage they have now attained. It would be a severely retrogade step. Most of the 
members of the Association have only limited time and resources to devote to research. To engross any part of this by 
increasing the amount of time spent in travel between libraries or involving thein in repeated visits to such libraries 
made fruitless by the loaning out of the materials reported to be in the Library’s possession would be greatly to 
multiply the normal frustrations and inliibitions to which such research is unavoidably subject. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE ASSOCIATION OF FIRST DIVISION CIVIL SERVANTS 
(BRITISH MUSEUM BRANCH) 

May 9th, 1968 



I. Introduction. 



1 The Association of First Division Civil Servants. The Association of First Division Civil Servants was 
founded in 1919 to represent the interests of the Administrative Class of the Home Civil Service. It is a 
constituent of the Staff Side of the National Wliitley Council. As well as the Administrative Class,' it also 
represents various Administrative Consequential Grades, among whom are the senior staff of the National 
Museums, Libraries and Galleries. These include the British Museum, the National Gallery, the Tate Gallery 
the Public Record Office, the Victoria and Albert Museum, and various others. Within each of these 
institutions there has been formed a Branch of the Association. 

2 The British Museum Branch The British Museum Branch was founded in 1919 as the British Museum 
Higher Grades Staff Association. Membersliip of the Branch is open to the Keeper Grades and equivalents 
These consist of the Director, Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the Museum, the two officers 
(Publications Officer and Exliibitions Officer) holding Keeper Grade appointments in the Director’s Office 
the. Principal Keeper of Printed Books, and the Keepers, Deputy Keepers and Assistant Keepers Class I and 
II in each Department. As of 1 April 1968, of 133 officers eligible 129 are members of the Association 
Witliin the Branch there is a committee consisting of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Treasurer, Secretary and 
six members elected annually by the whole membersliip of the Branch. On the instructions of an 
Extraordinary General Meeting of the Branch, the current Committee has set up a Sub-Committee to 
collect and prepare evidence for submission to the National Libraries Committee. 

3 The Keeper Grades. The Keeper Grades have two principal functions. They not only possess the expert 
knowledge and scholarship without which it would be impossible for the Museum to acquire, preserve, 
catalogue, and make available to scholars and the public at large the objects in its collections, but they are 
also responsible for decision making and administration. Each Keeper is directly responsible to the Trustees 
for the department in his charge and all aspects of its work. Part of this responsibility is delegated to the 
Deputy Keepers and Assistant Keepers. Next in seniority to the Keeper Grades are the Executive Officer 
CHss, who put into effect the decisions of the Keeper Grades and share in the routine administration, but 
who play no part in the academic side of the Museum’s work, and the Research Assistant Class, who are 
very largely recruited from graduates, and who assist in the academic work but normally take no part in 
administration. 

Recruitment to the Keeper Grades is by Open Competition organised by the Civil Service Commission. The 
usual mii^um qualifications are a good second class honours degree and a knowledge of at least two 
modern languages. Appointments are usually to the cadet grade of Assistant Keeper II, from which 
promotion to Assistant Keeper I can usually be expected after five years service or at age 28, whichever is 
the earlier. The recruitment grade for the class is therefore Assistant Keeper II, and recruitment is not 
normaUy effected by promotion from other classes in the Museum. This does, however, sometimes occur in 
the case ot posts requirmg specialist knowledge which it may be difficult to acquire outside the Museum, 
Deputy Keeper pos^ are filled by promotion from the ranks of the Assistant Keepers and Keeper posts 
norma y rom the Deputy Keepers. The Principal Keeper of Printed Books has hitherto been promoted 
roniamong the Keepers and Deputy Keepers of the Department, and the Director from among the Keepers 
and Deputy Keepers of the Museum as a whole. 



The Aims of the British Museum Branch. The aims of the Branch are to secure just treatment for individual 
lor the membership as a whole in their career prospects, remuneration and conditions of 
worK and to promote the efficiency of the service provided by the Museum. To these ends the Branch, 
together with th^s parent Association, have worked to establish a link between the pay of the Administrative 
^ Keeper Grades, and have strenuously sought .to reduce overcrowding and to improve 
members may work in surroundings which allow them to give of their best, to 
and just procedure for effecting promotions, and to pursue a recruitment policy 
whi / reasonable career prospect for all members and provide both administrative and scholarly 
worv f A^ove all its task is to ensure that the opportunities for scholarly 

ri +• ^ subject are not swamped by the ever-increasing amount of routine 

aim-; havp Hpp w ich follow the great increase of interest in the Museum shown by the public. These 
effiriP^npv P^^sued not only in order to further the interests of the membership, but because the 

d[^uss tL employing staff of the highest ability, able to 

discuss the problems of readers and scholars on a serious level, and to make use of a wide knowledge of 

threS-dnn^^n cataloguing items for the collections. This has become a real problem, for 

tne expansion in the Universities combined with the diminishing opportunities for research work in the 
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Museum have resulted in ever-increasing numbers of the more able Assistant Keepers resigning to take up 
University posts. Since Assistant Keepers are frequently able to, secure professorships, the attraction in 
terms of status, increased freedom of action and earning power is considerable. 



II. Recommendations. 

1 Unity of the Library. The Branch is strongly of the opinion that;- 

(a) The Departments of Printed Books, of Manuscripts, of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts, and 
of Prints and Drawings should be housed in the same building and be in the closest proximity. The 
work of each of these departments depends very heavily on the facilities provided by the others, and 
the work of all would suffer disastrously if they were to be separated. 

(b) The unity of the Department of Printed Books should be preserved, and the greatest efforts made to 
secure that all its several parts, including the National Reference Library of Science and Invention, 
should be housed on the one site and their administrative unity preserved. 

(c) It would be a disaster if the British Museum Library, one of the only four universal libraries in the 
world, were to be in any way dismembered. 

2. Administrative Unity of the Library and Antiquities Departments. The great majority of our members feel 
that the administrative unity of the Library Departments and the Antiquities Departments should be 
retained. The rest of the Museum is heavily dependent on the Department of Printed Books. 70% of our 
members who are not in the Department of Printed Books use its facilities a great deal, while over half the 
members in the Library Departments use the Antiquities Departments in the course of their work. In 
particular the Coins and Medals Department makes great use of the Printed Books Department, while the 
collections of the Departments of Oriental Antiquities and of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts are 
closely linked and co-ordinated. The sharing of these facilities is made immeasurably easier if members of 
all departments are also members of a single institution, with all the advantages which this confers. An 
important consideration is the saving of public money which results from the common use of central 
services. 

3. Location of Library and Antiquities Departments. The foregoing evidence strongly suggests that the Library 
Departments and the Antiquities Departments should be housed on the same site or on adjacent sites. As 
the problems caused by lack of space for storage and accommodation have become so acute as seriously to 
affect the work of the Museum, the site or sites must become available in the shortest possible time. It 
seems to this Branch thaf the only site meeting the conditions outlined above and offering any immediate 
hope of a speedy solution to the problems of overcrowding is the site in Great Russell Street. In order to 
achieve the rapid rehousing of at least part of the Museum’s collections the Branch feels that it might be 
acceptable to modify plans for that part of the site occupied by buildings of historic importance if this will 
serve to allay opposition to the plan. The precise lay-out of the new building, and whether it is to house the 
Library or the Antiquities, is secondary in importance, but the erection of buildings for the use of the 
British Museum on the greater part of that particular site is the only possible solution to a situation that 
threatens to bring the work of the Museum to a standstill — that is to say, the disastrous lack of space. 

4 Control of the British Museum. A substantial majority of our members consider that the responsibility for 
and control of the united institution should continue to be vested in a Board of Trustees. 

5 Future Organisation of the Library Departments. If the Library Departments of the British Museuin are to 
be designated part of the National Library, this may be the opportunity to effect changes - in their 
organisation which would add greatly to their efficiency and improve the morale of the senior staff. Any 
reorganisation that takes place must then form the subject of constructive discussion with the staff 
association concerned. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS 
May 16th, 1968 



1 “National Libraries” in this context is interpreted to mean: 

The British Museum Library 
The National Central Library 

The National Lending Library of Science and Technology 
The Science Museum Library 

The organisation, administration and function of these libraries, however, cannot be discussed in isolation. It 
should be recognised at the outset that libraries are interdependent and considerations of national library 
provision cannot be divorced from provision made locally by public, college and university authorities. 

Special cognisance, moreover, should be taken of the position of the other “copyright” libraries and of the 
proposed National Reference Library for Science and Invention. 

2 The need for an oyerall consideration of library provision is shown by the confused administrative picture so far 
as the national libraries are concerned. 



The British Museum and the National Central Library are both administered by independent trustee bodies. The 
National Lending Library for Science and Teclmology and the Science Museum Library are under the surveillance 
of different branches of the Department of Education and Science. Still further confusion arises in that within 
the Department of Education and Science one branch is concerned with the information services of libraries and 
library technology (O.S.T.L), whilst another is charged with the overall responsibilities for public library services 
and library co-operation in general. 

Inevitably, the lack of co-ordination outlined in paragraph 2 has resulted in certain large and important areas of 
library provision being completely neglected. There is, for example, no national lending service for the humanities 
comparable to the service provided for science and technology by the National Lending Library for Science and 
Technology. Perhaps of greater importance is the complete absence of a national referral service. 

Similarly, the lack of co-ordination between libraries has resulted in the boundaries of their various 
responsibilities being ill-defined with consequential wasteful duplication of effort. 

The following two factors have militated against extensive use of the national libraries by libraries provided by 
local authorities: - 

(a) Arbitrary limitations on the services they are prepared to offer to other libraries applied unilaterally by the 
national libraries. 



(b) Inefficiency in the operation of the services which are available, due to the lack of co-ordination described 
above and the lack of adequate resources. 

The National Lending Library of Science and Technology is a notable exception in its relationship with the larger 
public libraries who are able to provide their own referral service. 

The use at present made of the four national libraries may be summarised thus:— 

(1) The British Museum Library 

(i) This library is used mainly as a source of photographic copies of unique material. The value of this 
service IS impaired by the inordinate length of time required by the Museum to produce copies (e.g. a 

request tor a micro-filrn of an early local newspaper evinced the response that a delay of thirty-six 
weeks could be expected). r j j 

bibliigSpSto^r^ to purchase a copy, the British Museum Catalogue is a useful 



(2) The National Central Library 

iiitpr Libmy is used extensively by Regional Library Bureaux as a clearing house for 

inter-library loans. The usefulness of this service is impaired by the cost and length of time involved. 
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(3) The National Lending Library of Science and Technology 

Access to the stocks of the National Lending Library of Science and Technology for lending purposes is 
restricted to accredited agents. Not all municipal libraries enjoy this facility because of the requirement to 
provide an approved standard of referral service before being accredited. 

Photocopies of material held by the library are speedily supplied on demand subject to the requirements of 
the copyright Act. 

A valuable service is the provision of translations of advanced foreign, scientific and technical monographs 
in limited editions through the medium of xerography. 

It should be noted that all these services are available only on a pre-payment basis. The cost to an 
authority is not inconsiderable. An additional service is the provision to agents of regular accessions lists 
of specialised groups of material, 
e.g. Russian publications, new periodicals. 



(4) The Science Museum Library 

The use made of tliis library by municipal authorities is diminishing since many of its former functions have 
been taken over by the National Lending Library of Science and Technology. 

The Library supplies photocopies of material in the scientific and technological field not held by the 
National Lending Library of Science and Technology. The cost for this service is similar. 

5 Bearing in mind the limitations to the service outlined above, the existing services of special importance are in 
approximate order 

(1) The lending services of the N.L.L.S.T. 

(2) The services of the N.C.L. 

(3) The photographic services of the N.L.L.S.T. 

(4) The photographic services of the Science Museum 

(5) The photographic services of the B.M. 

(6) The British Museum Catalogue 

6 The most important change in the present situation, and one from which a general improvement in all services 
will result, would be to rationalise the control and administration of the national libraries by giving the overall 
responsibility to one agency. This agency should also be responsible for the co-ordination of all library services 
provided from public funds. This does not imply the creation of a centrally directed national library service. It is 
recognised that individual libraries, other than the national libraries, are rnost effective when their consol is 
vested in the local authority, the educational or research body whose public they are serving. The stimulus or 
enlightened self-interest should not be underestimated in this context. However, in the interests of efficiency and 
economy, it is this necessity for encouraging local services to concentrate on local needs which makes it 
imperative for some central agency to co-ordinate and supplement local provision. 

Such a central agency would no doubt direct its immediate attention to remedying the major deficiencies of 
existing library provision, which include:- 

(a) Inadequate available national lending resources in the humanities, law and medicine. 

(b) The lack of a national network of referral services and, in this context, the recognition of the regional 
responsibilities of certain public library authorities. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 
May 2nd, 1968 



The Future Pattern of National Library Services 

The Association of University Teachers has given strong support to the proposal in the Parry Report that a Britisli 
National Library should be established. In giving our support we assumed at the time that this objective would be 
achieved by reconstituting the Library Departments of the British Museum as a separate body under its own 
administration. 



With the Government’s decision to abandon the plans for the Bloomsbury site and the establishment of the Dainton 
Committee, it becomes necessary to look at the problem afresh. 

It must be emphasised that our overriding objective is to secure as soon as possible a comprehensive reference service 
and a comprehensive lending service on a national scale. We are, therefore, concerned with ways and means of achieving 
these twin objectives. The question of the location of the reference library should not divert attention from the 
important problem of an adequate lending service. 

If we start with the reference service, we take it as axiomatic that the British Museum Library Departments should be 
reconstituted to form the basis of the British National Library and given the responsibility of functioning as a national 
reference library. We are convinced that provision should be made in central London for at least a strong basic 
collection, capable of satisfying the majority of requests together with ample reading accommodation and a fully 
developed reference service. In this connexion we would define central London as the area comprised be a south-north 
line running from the Elephant and Castle to South Bank and across the river to, Bloomsbury and an east-west line 
running from the City of London to Victoria. In general we are in favour of the principle that the central reference 
collection should be designed, as far as possible, to offer open access to the booTcs on the shelves. 



Given a central London site for a National Reference Library, the need for additional depository space, perhaps in an 
area not too far away where property values are lower than those in the central area, must be anticipated at the outset 
for the housing of the less frequently used material. Although technical advances have eased, and will ease further, the 
storage problem, it is still essential to preserve at least one copy of the original printed material. Since such material is 
an integral part of the national reference library collection, it is essential .that it should be within reasonable travelling 
distance of the main collection. Since the present siting of the Colindale collection causes a great deal of inconvenience 
it sliould be physically joined to any depository established outside central London. 



The question of establisliing a comprehensive lending library is complicated by the fact that at present the requirements 
of science and teclmology for periodicals are catered for by the National Lending Library for Science and Technology 

provision for the humanities and the social sciences have been much more makeshift, although 
the NLL iiow covering periodicals in the social sciences. The co-operative scheme organised by the National Central 
Library and the Regional Bureaux in no sense provides an equivalent service for the humanities and social sciences to 
that provided by the National Lending Library for Science and Technology for the Sciences. 



The AUT supports the reco^endation in the Parry Report that the British National Library should organise the 
lending service which would have to be based on a large central loan collection. There is a much less compelling reason 
tor siting ths collection m London and the cost of land constitutes a powerful argument for seeking a site in tlie 

provmces. on pa is a possibility but there could be considerable economies in choosing the same site as the 
depository tor the central reference library. 



tuinecessarily expensive for the central loan collection to build up its own comprehensive collection 
LJhrarw fn ^ ^^P.^od OH the rcsources of many libraries in addition to the British 

alrparlv ci-tiiatp/’n T moie recherche items in this sphere. Since the vast majority of these libraries are 

beadnLrtIrfnf thp advantages from the angle of administrative efficiency in locating the 

couSn ^ ^ ^ whatever decision was made about the sitlof its own book 

Gover^ent were to vote sufficient funds for the National Central Library to build up an 

hSes on ^ the resources of many other 

the humanities and the magnitude of the task involved in providing a national lending service in 

oaraii? t I S especially for older material. Consequently, whatever scheme is adopted, it is of 

H undermine, but supplement and co-ordinate, the co-operative organisation 

which has been gradually developed under the aegis of the National Central Library. ^ 

Mex1nraVdlLf™«i^ Bibliographical control in the form of a nation policy for adequate 

but are under-exploited^ ^ ^ co-ordinated national network of the information services which already exist 
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There would inevitably be a certain degree of overlap between the national lending and reference services. As we have 
sted the comprehensive national collection should be envisaged primarily as a reference collection but this would 
nt weclude the lending of some scarce material. By the same token the national lending service would rely primarily 
\ its own book stock but should be able to make its lending service more comprehensive by being able to call on the 
resources of the national reference collection when duplication would be unnecessarily wasteful and expensive. 

This overlap suggests that it would be desirable in the interests of administrative efficiency for these national library 
services to be under the overall control ol the Librarian of the British National Library who would be responsible for 
their co-ordination. Subject to this overriding control both the reference and the lending services could operate as 
separate entities each with its own director and administrative staff. 

We appreciate that during tliis period of financial stringency every claim for additional government expenditure must be 
carefully scrutinised but we suspect that the present system with its irrationalities, delays, tangled channels of 
communication and access, and downright failures, represents a considerable waste of money and imposes great 
inconvenience on university teachers and researchers. By the criterion of cost-effectiveness expenditure on a carefully 
devised rational system would almost certainly be easy to justify. 
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, MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

THE ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY TEACHERS (SCOTLAND) 

December 16th, 1968 

1 On the question- To what extent are the existing national library services used by members of the AUT(S)? We 
do not really know the answer as statistics are not kept. Some information is no doubt available from 

N.L.L,etc. 

The N L L which is almost entirely a lending library, plays a very important part in supplying the scientific 
periodical requirements of libraries. The Strathclyde and Heriot-Watt Associations emphasise the extensive use 
made of the N.LL. by their own libraries and this is expected to expand as the N.L.L. increases its stock of social 
science literature. Occasional use is made of the Science Museum Library. The British Museum Library is used by 
scholars who visit London and the N.C.L. is used to a certain extent for items which cannot be located in 
Scotland through the Scottish Central Library (S.C.L.). 

Individual members of the AUT(S) cannot, of course, normally use the N.L.L., N.C.L., or S.C.L. Institutions, not 
individuals, are members of these libraries which act as clearing houses of information and suppliers of books 
through inter-library loan services. Readers are not concerned with where books come from so long as they arrive 
without unreasonable delay. 

2 On the question: lii what respects could national facilities be changed or augmented in order to provide a better 

service to Scholars? See the U.G.C. Report on University Libraries, Chapters 324-334, pp. 87-88. A National 
Lending Library for Arts is required to provide facilities similar to those provided by the N.L.L. for Science and 
Social Science. There is a tremendonus difference here, wliich is certainly not appreciated either by people on the 
Arts side who do not know the service provided by the N.L.L. or by the Scientists who are unaware of how 
relatively well off they are. The N.C.L. does not provide as prompt or as etticient a service as the N.L.L.; it is 
slower and does not use the Telex system. Delays in obtaining items are excessive and this does not seem to be 
affected by the time of year. i 

Could not the copyright libraries be brought into the lending system to the extent that they should be obliged to 
lend books .-’'that are not available through the N.C.L.? The Library of Congress lends books but the B.M.L 
apparently does not. While it may be necessary to keep certain material on the spot for reasons of security, etc., it s 
ought to be possible to lend all material in either original or copy. Quick and cheap methods of copying without 
charge and duplicate copies of heavily used volumes should be available. 

The copyright system should be reviewed. Is there any good reason for Trinity College, Dublin continuing to 
enjoy a privilege at the expense of the U.K.? Could not the T.C.D. privilege be transferred to a Scottish library? 

![■: 

3 On the question: If national reference facilities are regarded by your Association as essential, should they be 

organised to give open access to the books on the shelves? A library is not the place for browsing; open 

access with browsing makes strict security impossible. In Continental countries the closed access research library 
is usual, but Continental scholars do not appear to be much handicapped by tliis, nor, in fact are users of the 
B.M.L. In Scandinavia the books are still arranged in accession order on the shelves and access would not be very 
helpful to readers. 

II 

In a large collection open access leads to displacement and mis-shelving of books, which results in a temporary 
loss of the books to other readers and it is probable that a compromise solution is best — i.e., bibliograpliies and 
reference works available on open shelves while other volumes have to be asked for. This system works well in the 
University Libraries at Lund and at Amsterdam. Closed access calls for more elaborate subject catalogues and the 
greater use of bibliographies, abstracting, indexing and “current awareness” publications. At present in most 
reference libraries these are not normally available on the open shelves. 

■■ 

Browsing of course is important only if the browser realises that in a lending library the most recent and most 
important books will usually not be on the shelves ; they will be on loan. 

■ f 

• 

It is not easy to express an opinion on this question as very few of our members have had experience of a modem 
well-planned building housing a closed-access library. The present inefficient B.M. Library with its space 
restrictions and shortage of staff ought not be cited as an example of the closed access system. 



4 On the question: ‘Does the AUT(S) wish to comment on the information and recommendations of the U.G.C. 
Report on University Libraries in so far as they are relevant to the provision of national library facilities? AllT 
Bulletin, No. 23, pp. 16-20 is relevant. 

f 

fi 
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Additional points: 

We are puzzled as to why the terms of reference of the Committee do not include the National Libraries of 
^ Scotland and Wales, which, together with the B.M.L. constitute the three national libraries of the United 
Kinadom. The role of the S.C.L. is important to libraries in Scotland, which apply to it for loans in the first 
• stance - those which cannot be met in Edinburgh being referred to the N.C.L. It should be noted that the 
S C L is in no way an outlier of the N.C.L. and also that its services are extraordinarily rapid compared 
with those of the N.C.L. However the ease of using the S.C.L. would be greatly improved if adequate 
bibliographic aids were available. 

Tt is hard to see why the Science Museum Library is included in the Committee’s terms of reference while 
the equally important Patent Office Library and the British Museum (Natural History) Library are not. 

( ) The distance of London from Scotland would not deter members of the AUT(S) from using the B.M.L. if it 
were able to offer them the service its collections and the nation deserve. 



(d) 



We think the B.M. Library could well be separated from the Museum and that it is the obvious nucleus of a 
national library. 



(e) 



It would in many ways be convenient if the B.M.L., the N.C.L, the N.L.L. and the Science Museum Library 
were all together in one place but in our small country this is not really necessary if each has a catalogue or 

the others. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE U.K. ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 
May 2nd, 1968 



Introduction 

1 The United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority (AEA) are major users of technical libraries, with a staff of more 
than 2,500 qualified scientists and engineers engaged mainly on research and development. Each Authority 
establishment has its own library and there is provision for co-ordination of their activities through an inter-group 
committee. In addition to professional librarians, the larger libraries employ specialist information staff to 
provide a stimulus to library use by making users aware of suitable literature and infomration. The libraries are 
widely scattered geographically, some being in isolated areas in Scotland, Cumberland and Dorset, but there are 
considerable groupings of establisliments in Berkshire and in Lancashire. 

2 To provide a basis for the evidence which follows, statistical information was collected from 1 1 libraries for the 
year 1967 and tliis is summarised in Appendix I. Some additional evidence, not derived from the questionnaire is 
presented in paras. 14 to 16 below. The evidence concludes with some conclusions and recommendations (para. 



The general pattern of borrowing by AEA libraries 

3 In 1967, approximately a quarter-of-a-million publications were lent from the AEA’s libraries, ranging from 6,000 
to 65,000 at individual libraries. An average of about 10% of these publications was borrowed from libraries 
outside the AEA; the figures for individual libraries range from 5% to 29%. The extent of external borrowing was 
not related to the size of individual libraries. Two libraries borrowed much more than any of the others: they are 
also users of “bought-out” computer tapes containing current chemical literature references, which are used to 
provide a current awareness service. These tapes create a demand for much literature not available in their 
libraries, and so it has to be borrowed. This phenomenon is a fairly new one in Great Britain, but if it spreads, it 
seems almost certain to stimulate borrowing demands upon other libraries, including the National libraries. 

4 Little information is available about the type of literature the AEA libraries borrowed, but of the three categories 
Books and Pamphlets, Periodicals and technical Reports, Periodicals are borrowed more than twice as often as 
either of the others. 

5 Few AEA libraries could give a precise esthnate of the number of borrowing applications they had made, which 
were met with absolute failure, but most believed tlris to be small. The low failure rate was achieved partly 
through spending a lot of AEA library staff effort on locating likely sources. There is a need for some extension 
ot literature-locating” services such as are given by the National Central Library (N.C.L.), whether through that 
library or a new National organisation. 

6 Some indi^tions of the type of literature which it is difficult to borrow from external libraries have been 
obtained. The most difficult are the proceedings - and more particularly, the pre-prints of papers - of 
conferences and professional meetings in Britain and the U.S.A. There are also difficulties in borrowing text 
books, particularly those in foreign languages other than Russian, and U.S. University Theses. These difficulties 
sugpst possible extensions of the acquisition policy of the National Lending Library for Science and Technology 



Use of the National libraries 



7 



Pin, nt hnr n accouiiting foi' 74% of the AEA’s borrowings. The 

rp jndividual libraries is independent of the libraries’ locations, or of the type 
roirare ° periodicals, or technical reports) which they borrow. The reasons for the N.L.L.’s dominant 



(a) its rapid handling of the AEA’s requests 

(b) its considerable success in providing what is wanted 

(c) the simplicity of the clerical borrowing routine involved. 



providf'^n^^exSt equipped to make effective use of the N.L.L. because they have the resources to 

provide an exact bibliographical description of the material they need N L L itself is unable to give 

gap^^ may be a handicap for some. The lack of this assistance constitutes a 

gap in tire National Libraries system which should be filled. 
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of the other National libraries only the N.C.L. contributed a significant amount to AEA library borrowings: 

° about the same as the Regional library systems, but only about one-tliird of that borrowed from Subscription 
libraries, and much less than that obtained via what is familiarly called the “old boy network”. The reasons for 
the low rate of borrowing via the N.C.L. are; 

(a) the unavoidably slow service, caused by its search procedures 

(b) the fact that only the most difficult requests are sent to the N.C.L., e.g. those for which other sources have 
failed. 

The importance of its service is nevertheless recognised, and this should be continued in some form. 

Q Apart from Patents searches, the only evidence of the AEA’s use of the National Reference Library of Science 
and Invention (N.R.L.) is the handful of photocopies which were obtained in lieu of borrowing the originals. (The 
complicated clerical and financial procedures used by the N.R.L. may be some deterrent to the use of this 
photocopy service.) However, regular use of the Patents resources of the N.R.L. is made by the AEA’s London 
Patents Branch, both for their own purposes and on behalf of the other establishments. So far as is known, AEA 
staff make little use of external reference libraries in connection with their work, even at those establishments 
which are close to large and well-equipped reference libraries, like the Manchester and Liverpool Central Libraries 
and University Libraries, and the Radcliffc Science Library at Oxford. It is unlikely therefore that a large N.R.L. 
in London would be of significant value to the AEA. 



Future level of use of N.L.L. and pricing policy 

10 We have tried -to make some estimate from our own experience of future trends of use of N.L.L. To do this an 
analysis has been made for one library (Harwell) of all borrowing from external sources over the past 10 years. 
The figures are at Appendix 11. These sliow a steady growth in use of N.L.L. with no sign of tapering off. This is 
partly a transfer from other loan sources, but also reflects an increasing willingness (stimulated by the need for 
economy) to rely on N.L.L. for marginal material. It seems likely that other libraries will do likewise and that the 
demand on N.L.L. will continue to increase for some time. 

11 Indeed, having established a very efficient national lending library, the right policy is surely to encourage this 
growth in use, it only bccuusc unit costs of openition ure low. But the question of use is linked to churges, a.nd 
this aspect should not be neglected in a national review. On this question of charges there aie two conflicting 
aspects. 

12 First, if N.L.L. sets its charges too high, this will encourage the use of other libraries which make lower or no 
charges. This is particularly undesirable it the costs ot operating these other services are in fact higher than those 
of N.L.L. This means incidentally that the charges for other services should be examined. 

13 But second, and perhaps more important, if charges are set at a level which do not cover at least margiiial costs, 
then the cost of operating N.L.L. will increase as its use increases. Now N.L.L. is at present enjoying a 
honeymoon period, but the day must come when growth in expenditure and demands for extra capital are more 
critically examined. Tlicy will be in a much stronger position if at that time they can claim that an increase in 
business will at least pay for itself. Even if users had to pay slightly higher charges, this would be a worthwhile 
insurance against future limitations on the service through lack of funds. 



OTHER MATTERS 



Afomic Energy Reports in National Libraries 

14 The AEA publishes unclassified technical reports, most of which are put on sale and also deposits them fme of 
charge with 11 designated “depository libraries”, including the NX.L., 

to arrange for foreign atomic energy reports to be sent to N.L.L. This can for examp e s i . Similar 

the terms of international agreement for the exchange of unclassified atomic en rgy i 
arrangements might usefully be made in other scientific fields. 

15. A related question concerns the role of scientific reports, including those of ^EA as pa^ arVoubh^red 
records. Some of these reports are confidential and may not be published foi a .S Rprnrds Art nf 

without restriction. All of them constitute part of the public records as defrned in 

1958, which would require them to be deposited with the 1 ubhe Recoids 0 orientifir^and technical 

preservation for technical reports, which are also public records, might be m a 

library. This problem of location could usefully be examined between the Public Records Office and the National 
libraries. 
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The Science Museum Library 

16 With the formation of the N.L.L., the AEA libraries no longer deal with the Science Museum Library althon l 
on occasions the N.L.L. obtains literature for them from this source. ’ 



Conclusions and recommendations 



17 (a) 



(b) 

(c) 



(d) 



(e) 

(0 

(g) 

(b) 



AEA experience shows that the use of “bought-out” computer tapes to provide current awareness of 
cheinical literature generates a demand whidi leads to a higlr rate of external borrowing. This trend ma 
become more general, and its implications for the loan services of the National libraries rennirp! 
examination (para.3). ^ 



A continuation and extension of the “literature-locating” services such as the N.C.L. provides whether 
through that library or tlirough a new National organisation, is needed (paras. 5 and 8). 



The N.LL. should extend its policy of collecting conference proceedings to include pre-prints of British 
and U.S. conference papers and papers to professional meetings. It should also extend provision nf 
foreign-language text books other than in Russian, and U.S. University Theses (para 6) 



The use of N I L. by some libraries may be limited by their ability to supply the bibliographic data upon 
whrch successful use of the N.L.L. largely depends. The provision of bibliographic assistance is a gap in the 
National Libraries system wliich should be filled (para. 7). ^ ^ ^ 



External reference libraries are little used by AEA staff in connection with their 
London is unlikely to be of significant value to them (para 9). 



work; a large N.R.L. in 



The question of charges made by N.L.L. and other national libraries requires examination (paras. 1 1-13) 

Arrangements should be made where possible for copies of foreign unclassified reports received under 
hfR^paraTsT^^^ to be deposited in appropriate National libraries - certainly N.L.L. and possibly 



The appropriate place for ultimate preservation of scientific and technical reports, that are also public 
th^NttionaUib^^^^^^^ examination between the Public Records Office and 
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APPENDIX I 



229,500 

60,834 

84,974 

83,692 



2 2,000 

~1A 

mw 

4,510 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

4 

5 



Schedule of statistical evidence to the Dainton Committee 
For the calendar year 1967 

Number of loans made by (11 libraries) Library including publications borrowed from external 
(i.e. non-UKAEA) libraries: 

(a) Total ) 

(b) Books ) In figures if possible, otherwise as estimated percentages of 1(a), preferably based 

(c) Periodicals ) on a current sample. 

(d) Reports ) 

Number of loans represented by borrowing from external (i.e. non-UKAEA) libraries: 

(a) Total, in figures 

(b) Total, as a percentage of 1(a) 

fdl Periodicals ) ^*^^^Sures if possible; otherwise as estimated percentages of 2(a), preferably based 

(e) Reports ) on a current sample. 

Sources of documents borrowed, or of photocopies supplied in lieu, from external organisations: 



Source 


Number of documents 


% of total 


National Central Library 


273 


1.2 


National Lending Library (including Science 
Museum Library) 


16,288 


74 


National Reference Library 


3 


0.01 


Regional Library system 


368 


1.6 


Subscription services (e.g. Chemical Society, 
H. K. Lewis) 


1,128 


5.1 


All others 


3,940 


18 


Total 


22,000 


100 



Number of applications for loans from external libraries which were not satisfied. If this figure is not 
available, please calculate from a current sample. 

Material which is very difficult to obtain on loan from external libraries 

(a) Type of material (e.g., preprints, theses, foreign languages) 

(b) Comments on particular material, which could be helpful to the Committee, 
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Material which is very difficult to obtain on loan from external libraries (with number of libraries answering);^ 

Preprints of conference papers (7 libraries) 

organised by uncommon sponsors, or in the U.S.A., or of obscure origin 

Proceedings of Conferences (2 libraries) 

organised by uncommon sponsors in Britain or the U.S.A. 

Papers of professional bodies’ meetings (3 libraries) 

in Britain or the U.S.A. (in the latter case, particularly those of the A.S.M.E., I.E.E.E., 
and I.S.A.) 

Text books (6 libraries) 

recently-published, specialised, in foreign languages other than Russian 

Periodicals, newly-published (2 libraries) 

Translations not sold via the book trade (1 library) 

Translating dictionaries, multi or bi-lingual (1 library) 

Mathematical tables (1 library) 

HMSO publications (1 library) 

Theses (4 libraries) 

foreign, particularly from U.S.A. 

Engineering Experiment Station reports from U.S. universities (1 library) 

Reports not issued by offical atomic energy organisations (1 library) 



APPENDIX II 



Table 2. Number of documents borrowed form external sources 
by AERE Library. 1958 and 1963-67 



Source 


1958 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


National Central Library 


63 (2%) 


115 (3%) 


187 (5%) 


173 (4%) 


171 (5%) 


123 (3%) 


National Lending Library 


— 


2024 (57%) 


2225 (62%) 


2376 (62%) 


2606 (69%) 


2883 (73%) 


National Reference 
Library 


(Science Museum) 

1429 (39%) ----- 


Regional Library System 


— Same as NCL in this area — 


Subscription services 
(Chem Soc, H.K.Lewis) 


130 (3%) 


193 (6%) 


166 (5%) 


226 (6%) 


237 (6%) 


267 (7%) 


All others 


2064 (56%) 


1213 (34%) 


1013 (28%) 


1062(20%) 


743 (20%) 


671(17%) 


TOTALS 


3686 


3545 


3591 


3837 


3757 


3944 
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MEMORANDUM 

submitted by 

THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
April 17th, 1968 

This Society, the premier body in its field, nimbers among its thousand-odd members scholars, librarians, booksellers 
and institutions in Great Britain, continental Europe, America, Africa and the Commonwealth. A very high proportion 
of our members have first hand experience of worldng in the British Museum, many for prolonged periods. Many have 
made use of the services of the National Central Library. All these members look to the library in Bloomsbury as the 
paramount and essential coitipTchcnsivc repository in Great Britain for research and reference material in every field of 
study. 

( 2 ) We address the Committee, therefore, on behalf of an international as well as a national community of scholars in 
a field of research which is both a discipline in its own right and an essential prerequisite to textual, linguistic, 
literary, historical and sociological studies, and to the history of science. The Society is also concerned with 

■ ancillary studies such as the history of the printing, publication and distribution of books, the manufacture of ink 
and paper, with the illustration, binding and collecting of books, and with the history of libraries. All this work 
owes so much to the holdings of the British Museum Library that the development of bibliographical research to 
its present stage without that library is inconceivable. As the range, the depth, the complexity, the technical and 
methodological demands of modern research continue to increase, so does the unique importance of the British 
Museum Library. 

(3) We use the term advisedly because it is hardly within the province of this Society to comment on the problems of 
the British Museum as a whole. We beg, however, to submit some general recommendations, some criticisms of 
the services offered by the British Museum Library, and some specific recommendations in the area where the 
Society can speak with authority. 

(4) We are convinced, and absolutely, that whatever may be decided administratively or geographically about the 
departments of antiquities, the four which make up for practical purposes “the library” are indivisible* namely, 
the Department of Printed Books, the Department of Manuscripts, the Department of Oriental Printed Books and 
Manuscripts and the Department of Prints and Drawings; and further, that these four should remain in 
Bloomsbury. Moreover, while we recogriise that bibliography has wider necessary associations than other 
disciplines, we believe that, in general, many of the most promising growing points in research are now to be 
found in the regions where two or three fields of interest intersect; and accordingly, that the fragmentation of a 
learned institution which is very wide ranging in its scope needs powerful justification indeed to counterbalance 
the advantages of diversity within a single whole. 

(5) We are anxious that it should not be supposed, because we strongly support the retention of the British Museum 
Library in approximately its existing shape and locality, that we tliink it perfect. On the contrary, as its Director 
and staff would readily confirm, it has perhaps been criticised as often, as pointedly, and on as wide a variety of 
shortcomings by members of this Society as by any other group of its regular users. We have set down in the 
Appendix a number of features of the services offered by the library departments which a number of members 
regard as serious hindrances to the progress of bibliographical (and doubtless of other) studies. Nearly all these 
shortcomings can be traced back to one cause, the lack of space both to store books and to house the staff 
required to improve the services at fault; together with out-of-date mechanical equipment. It is not the Museum 
staff, but successive governments, that are responsible, and the damage done to morale in the Museum as a whole, 
as well as in the Library, is already disastrous. We believe that this deteriorating situation cannot be remedied 
except in a greatly enlarged and re-equipped building. There can be no advantage in destroying or dissipating an 
internationally respected library complex as an alternative to its planned improvement and expansion on modern 
lines. 

(6) We wish to stress, from our own experience, the immense difficulties of classification which a plan to house 
separately the books in the humanities and those in the sciences would involve. A satisfactory separation is not in 
practice possible, and from a bibliographical point of view it makes nonsense; printers, papermakers, bookbinders 
and booksellers have not restricted themselves to producing or distributing one category or the other. But, apart 
from bibliography, we believe that there is an increasing tendency towards studies which straddle this traditional 
division. Separate housing would tend to discourage such studies and to perpetuate the division between “Arts” 
and “Sciences” which has often been criticised in recent years. (The same objections would not apply to separate 
shelving of the two in the same building if this was thought to offer advantages.) We should regard as equally 
impractical any plan to divide current or recent books from older books. It would for example be impossible to 
pursue the bibliographical study of older books without immediate access to current journals in the fields of 
literature, history and bibliography. 

0) We wish to say something about the question of the relation of the British Museum Library to its national 
colleagues in service to the public. We accept in general the arguments for an improved co-ordination between 
them and offer below (Appendix) some detailed suggestions which we consider relevant to our field of study. 

What is in our judgement of paramount importance is that there should continue to be one comprehensive 
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national library, adequately fortified with funds sufficient to maintain its comprehensive character in respect of 
current acquisitions from abroad, the filling of known or advised gaps, and the grasping of unexpected 
opportunities. What the British Museum Library is for, and should continue to be for, is to supply, to the 
achievable maximum and with the achievable minimum of delay, whatever a reader needs, if he knows it, and to 
furnish him, if he is no more than a seeker after knowledge, with the best guidance at its command. 



Appendix of specific criticisms and recommendations: 

A.l The Parry Committee has recommended that the British Museum should be constituted the National Library and 
that the National Library should take over the union catalogues now administered by the National Central 
Library. We feel that the compilation of union catalogues of older material which the N.C.L. has, up to now, been 
forced by lack of staff and finance to neglect, might be aided by combining the N.C.L.’s techniques and the 
Museum’s resources in scholarship. We regard the compilation of union catalogues of incunabula in British 
libraries and of British books from 1641 to 1700 and from 1701 to 1800 as of major importance. The Society 
itself has supervised the making of a union catalogue of early books in the libraries of the English and Welsh 
cathedrals. In this we undertook a national responsibility, but we have-not so far been able to complete or publish 
the work for want of funds. 

A.2 We recommend that the administration of the library should be placed under the control of a Principal Librarian 
who should be equipotent with, but independent of, any Director in overall charge of the departments of 
antiquities, whether they are physically separated or not. We believe that it would be advantageous if the 
Principal Librarian had under him, among his other Keepers, a Keeper of rare books (on the analogy, for example, 
of the libraries of Harvard and Yale Universities). The Trustees to whom the Principal Librarian is responsible 
should include a much larger, if not preponderant, proportion of persons conversant with libraries and their work. 

A.3 The Museum badly needs more specialist staff. The existing staff are very highly qualified and provide an 
information service which is greatly valued by the enquirers and readers for whom we speak, but there are not 
enough of them to be expert in aU branches of an increasingly complex science (there is at present, for example, 
no expert on type-faces on the staff). More specialist staff are also needed to identify the gaps in the Museum’s 
holdings of older continental books. The number of the Museum’s staff engaged on work of this kind is certainly 
not proportionate to the number of readers whose interests lie in this field. Part-time ‘curators’ of special 
subjects, on the American model, might be helpful. We doubt whether the tasks could be identified and the 
priorities assigned except by a keeper of rare books whose appointment we recommended in A.2 above. It is 
hardly necessary to add that staff of the required calibre will not be attracted into the Museum’s service - and 
once there retained - unless salary scales compare favourably with those of similar British institutions and indeed 
are not too hopelessly remote from American scales. Consideration might also be given to upgrading the salary 
scales of the assistants responsible for fetching books from the shelves, in the hope of attracting better educated 
personnel to this work. 

A.4 We agree with the Parry Report’s recommendation that a national library should play a leading part in the 
training of academic librarians. 

A.5 We accept that, as the Trustees’ Report of 1966 shows, the British Museum Library has not, partly as a result of 
increased Treasury support, been left behind in the increasingly fierce competition for rare books and 
manuscripts. We have however noted with distress that many items which would have enriched the national 
collections have been lost. As we have already said, the Museum’s resources have been the greatest stimulus to 
bibliographical studies in such fields as incunabula and earlier English books, where Anglo-American research has 
been an example to the rest of the world; but the Museum has failed to maintain its lead in the collecting of 
foreign antiquarian books and of literary manuscripts. 

A.6 The experience of other librmes moving into new buildings (e.g. the Royal Library, Brussels) has been that 
mshelving has revealed the existence of many gaps in the collections, and has led to a rush of new accessions to 
fill them. We urge that the budget for a new or enlarged library should take account of this, and should provide 
funds not only for bricks and mortar, but for an increased rate of acquisition for at least five years after its 
completion. 

A. 7 We woidd stress that as analytical (or critical) bibliography is essentially the study of the original book or 
manuscript as a tangible object, the British Museum should never be asked to accept photographic or other 
facsimiles if there is any chance of its obtaining the original; and that the allocation of funds should be generous 
enough to make this possible. 

A.8 We surest, though this matter is not strictly within the terms of reference of the Committee, that the Museum’s 
collections both printed and manuscript in the field of older literature would be immensely strengthened by the 
transfer of the Dyce and Forster collections from the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

A.9 We trust that in a riew or re-^quipped library provision may be made to reduce the time a reader waits from 
puttmg in his application slip until he receives a book from the present minimum of one hour to the 
approximately 15 minutes the same operation takes in the New York Public Library, an institution of comparable 

S12j6« 
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A 10 The delays in the Photographic Service are a world-wide reproach to the Museum. 

A 1 1 The Museum urgently needs more space for readers in the Reading Room, the North Library and the Manuscripts 

^ Students’ Room. In the summer months the North Library and Students’ Room are often full by 1 1 a.m., and 
readers arriving after that time are either turned away or obliged to wait. These rooms are also noisy and 
ill-ventilated. The number of readers has been on the increase for years, and is likely to continue to increase. 
While more specialist staff and more space are the most urgent requirements, we hope that progress may be made, 
as funds permit, towards later hours of opening for the Manuscript Department, and for the Department of 
Printed Books on Mondays and Fridays. 

A 12 As bibliography depends on the physical evidence that a book offers about itself, and some of this evidence can 
■ ojiiy be gathered by scientific examination of paper, ink and binding, it is highly desirable that the library 
departments should continue to have access to a laboratory. This point has been reinforced by Allan Stevenson’s 
recent work on the photography of watermarks by beta radiography, where the radioactive source was obtained 
and held by the British Museum Laboratory. The laboratory has also done vital work on the conservation of 
bookbindings. 

A 13 The state of repair of many of the older books delivered to readers is often deplorable. 

A 14 Since 1951 a large number of microfilms, many deposited by the exporters of the originals, have accumulated in 
the Department of Manuscripts. These microfilms are little known or used, since, owing to the backlog of 
cataloguing in this department, no catalogue of them has appeared in print. We recommend that when space 
allows a new Microfilm Department should be set up to hold them, catalogue them and pursue a constructive 
policy of enlarging this, at present, quite random assemblage. 

A.15 Consideration should be given in a new building to shelving special subjects in separate rooms, to which limited 
access would be granted to selected readers. Grouping specialised collections together normally results in the 
discovery of gaps, and thus makes possible a planned policy of accessions, while the advantage to a student of 
consulting books on the shelves would be incalculable. For this too, space is the prime requirement. However, 
even if this suggestion of “special subject rooms” is adopted, all books should be available, as at present, in the 
Reading Room or North Library (or the future equivalents). The procedure for consulting a printed book and 
manuscript side by side (e.g. to collate a text) should also be simplified and expedited. 

A.16 More reference books will be needed on open shelves in the future equivalents of the Reading Room and North 
Library. 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

the booksellers association 

June 24th, 1968 



A, The Use At Present Made By The Association 

The Association, as such, has no general bibliographical use which is not covered by the general requirements of 
its members as stated in “B” below. As an Association it is of course very interested in the place of the book in 
the community and, in so far as the national library organisation has these same objects, it certainly supports 
them. But the Association also has wider interests in the educational and sociological place of the book in the 
community of which the library service is of course only a part. 



B. National Library Services 

So far as the bibliographical services provided by a national library service are concerned members have a general 

and specific interest in the present services and in future plans: - 

(i) The main requirements of a bookseller are a comprehensive cataloguing system, especially for English 
language books. This is in part at present provided by trade bibliographies (i.e. Whitaker, Bowker) and by 
the British National Bibliography and by the catalogues of the great national libraries, notably that of the 
British Museum. In so far as the Booksellers Association is a founder member of the British National 
Bibliography the Association supports the views of that body as already presented to the Dainton 
Committee. We regard the Briti^ National Bibliography as being a part (even although retaining its 
independence which we think essential) of a national library system. 

We would be in favour of a national union catalogue on a similar scale to the one produced for the Library 
of Congress etc., and now known as the National Union Catalog (USA 1953 onwards). 

We would also like to see the unique position of the English language acknowledged by the inclusion in the 
British National Bibliography additionally of all books published in the English language, wherever 
published. British publishers and booksellers are great exporters and traders in books and it is this 
information about books in English published abroad that it is often so difficult to find. We realise that this 
might well mean a subsidy to fte British National Bibliography but it would be of great benefit to libraries 
and the book trade which lacks such a comprehensive bibliographical tool. (The USA Wilson catalogues are 
not nearly inclusive enough, and we are much nearer to Europe where many of these books are produced). 

(ii) Booksellers are interested in the wider implications of bibliography and would favour the production 
(which may only be possible by making available national funds) of subject bibliographies, and of 
comprehensive bibliographies from the beginning of the eighteenth century onwards. 

(iii) It would help booksellers if there was a national information service which could provide biographical 
information about all books, British and foreign. The information most frequently needed is the publishers’ 
names and addresses. 

It would be helpful if the School of Oriental and African Studies was made a national library for Oriental 
literature and the British Museum stock was transferred there to form a comprehensive collection of such 
literature. 

This also means that booksellers have some interest in the retaining of the present British Museum complex 
in one comprehensive unit. If there is a case for comprehensive subject libraries then they must be part of a 
central complex (best sited as at present on the British Museum site or very near) in which all the books are 
centrally catalogued in one main catalogue, and in which all the books are available at any place within the 
library complex. 



C. Ways In Which Existing Facilities Might Be Changed 

A corriprehensive library system is obviously necessary for the wider interest which the Association takes in books 
as an important part of leisure and work activity. It would be in favour of a central body for publicising the use 
of bool«. This has a pattern in many European countries and is concerned with the wider ideas of the educational 
value of books, of the book in the home, of reading as a leisure and work activity, and could certainly be 
incorporated into a national scheme, perhaps administered jointly by representatives from the various sectors of 
the book trade. With considerable public funds it would certainly be a force for good in an educated country. 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

THE BRITISH ACADEMY 
May 24th, 1968 



1 Under its Royal Charter the British Academy exists to promote “the study of the moral and political sciences, 
including history, philosophy, law, politics and economics, archaeology and philology”. The number of Ordinary 
Fellows authorized by the Privy Council is limited to 300 (excluding Senior Fellows and those elected under 
Supplemental Charter), and is normally in practice somewhat less that this. They are distributed among subject 
Sections which broadly cover the fields of Ancient, Medieval and Modern History, Theology, Oriental and African 
Studies, Classical, Medieval and Modern Literature and Plrilology, Philosophy, Jurisprudence, Economics, 
Archaeology, Art History, and Social and Political Studies. There are also about 100 Corresponding Fellows, 
chosen from all parts of the world for their eminence in these branches of knowledge. In view of its limited 
membership, which ensures that only persons of high standing in these fields become Fellows, the British 
Academy can claim to be representative of authoritative opinion in the whole range of Humane Studies, not only 
in this country but throughout the world. 

2 The interests of its Fellows thus cover all the spheres of knowledge for which the British Museum has long been 
one of the greatest repositories of source-material. They are directly concerned with its manuscripts, its printed 
books, its prints and drawings, and all the varied collections comprised in its antiquities departments. But their 
interests go beyond tlris. They extend in many directions into fields normally thought of as scientific rather than 
humanistic. To give only a few examples: wide areas of the Social Sciences are dependent on and involve 
scientific research; Archaeology and Art History increasingly make use of scientific techniques; many aspects of 
Linguistics, Literature, Philosophy, Theology and Jurisprudence involve the study of Psychology and provide 
material for the Psychologist. The interaction of fields of knowledge formerly regarded as distinct is increasingly a 
condition of intellectual progress. 

3 The British Academy is thus committed by its very nature to the idea of the unity of knowledge. It must regard it 
as a primary function to promote and support policies that will ensure for scholars of all kinds and from all parts 
of the world the most comprehensive and convenient access to the vast resources for the advancement of learning 
which this country is fortunate enough to possess in its public and private collections. A fundamental necessity is 
the maintenance and development of central library facilities, and in particular of a fully comprehensive National 
Reference Library, which for reasons of convenient access must be situated in the heart of London. The present 
British Museum Departments of Printed Books, Manuscripts, and Prints and Drawings are ideally situated to form 
the nucleus of such a Library. It should be combined, as present policy already envisages, with the scientific 
materials of the Patent Office Library and with the National Reference Library of Science and Invention, which 
already functions in a makeshift fashion. In view of the great advances of knowledge now taking place at many 
points on the frontiers between the traditional sciences and humane disciplines, it is essential that the whole of 
such a National Reference Library should be housed on one site. While its contents should not normally be 
borrowable there should be ample provision of speedy copying facilities for the benefit of students who cannot 
do all their work on the spot. It is worth noting that in some large American Libraries the installation of rapid 
copying machines on every floor of the book-stack has to a large extent met the demand from would-be 
borrowers without the books ever being taken more than a few yards away from their customary places on the 
shelves. 

4 In addition to such a National Reference Library there should also be the widest possible extension of the present 
arrangements both for lending from central bookstocks and for inter-library loans. The facilities now provided by 
the National Lending Library for Science and Technology at Boston Spa show how this can be best organized for 
the Sciences, and they could well be extended to cover the whole range of periodical literature, for which they 
are particularly well-suited, regardless of subject. It is, however, probable that, in most of the areas of knowledge 
with which the British Academy is primarily concerned, the need for borrowable copies of the older printed 
source-material, whether in the form of series or of single titles, and the far greater proportionate demand for 
books of all periods as against recent periodical literature, will make an expansion of the present operations of the 
National Central Library more appropriate. This institution is at present hampered, both in the buMng-up of its 
own stock and in its function as a clearing-house for inter-library loans, by lack of adequate financial support. It 
has never been accorded the relatively lavish grants of public money which have been at the disposal of the 
National Lending Library for Science and Technology and have contributed so largely to its success. It is of the 
first importance for the library system of this country that a better balance should be established between these 
two principal elements in the National Lending Library of the future. There is no reason why such an expanded 
National Central Library should remain in London. Considerable advantages might arise from the physical 
transfer of its stock and main offices to Boston Spa, where there is no lack of space for development, and where 
the closest liaison could be maintained with the National Lending Library for Science and Technology. But its 
bibliographical services would need to be kept in London in order that the present close liaison with the British 
National Bibliography and the Copyriglit Office of the British Museum can be retained; and it would be both 
appropriate and economical to incorporate the headquarters of the Lending system within the general structure 
of the developed Reference Library. 
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5 Wc hav6 already argued that the great and varied collections of the British Museum should be the magnificent 
indeed incomparable, nucleus of the National Reference Library of the future. The Academy regards the 
preservation of the integrity of the Museum s collections on their present site in the centre of London, in close 
proximity to the centre of London University and to other learned institutions, as its first concern. Division or 
dispersal of this great complex of materials would be more than a retrograde step. It would be an irreparable 
disaster and would be considered so by the whole world of learning. It is impossible to overestimate the damage it 
would do to scholarship in fmstrating the work of scholars who at present delight in the universaHty of the 
Museum. Many who have little free time at their disposal and have to journey to London and stay there at their 
own expense would find it virtually impossible to carry on their work if they had to journey from one library to 
another, instead of from one department to another. What criticisms can properly be made of the present 
operation of the British Museum are not directed at its quality or content, but solely at the overcrowding of its 
accommodation and the inadequacy of its endowment. Both could be remedied if the plans of the Trustees were 
allowed to go forward, and the Government were to provide funds for maintenance which are commensurate with 
the size and quahty of the collections in its keeping. 

6 Convenience of access for scholars is important; but it is the considered view of the British Academy that the 
integrity of the British Museum has contributed and will in future contribute even more to the development of 
scholarship. The present intimate relationships between the Library and the Departments of Antiquities and of 
Prints and Drawings has been a major factor in the special character of British scholarship in many fields. By the 
fortunate accident of history we have in this complex the almost unique combination (the Vatican provides 
perhaps the only European parallel, and that on a more limited scale) of a National Library and a National 
Museum that have grown together for two centuries as a single institution on a single site. This has had profound 
effects. Its influence may be hard to define, but it has been all-pervading and wholly beneficial. It has, for 
example, certainly had a bearing on the intimate and fruitful relationship between literary, historical, 
archaeological, epigraphic, numismatic and kindred studies which has given British scholarsliip its characteristic 
flavour and made it the pioneer in so many branches of Classical, Near Eastern and Oriental Learning. It has 
moreover been a major factor in creating the authoritative standing which the Museum staff is universally 
recognized to possess in the world of scholarship. With the vast resources, manuscript, printed and illustrative, of 
the Library at their immediate command they have been uniquely well-placed to win an unrivalled reputation for 
expert knowledge of the whole range of subjects covered by the Museum Departments. This expert knowledge 
has been placed freely at the disposal of scholars from all parts of the world and contributes not a little to our 
country’s enviable position in the international world of culture. It is no exaggeration to say that to throw away 
these priceless advantages by any ill-considered plan to separate the Antiquities Departments from the Library 
Departments of the Museum would be considered by scholars of every land as a senseless and wanton assault on 
one of the world’s greatest centres for the study of human civilization. 

7 It is for these reasons that the British Academy has viewed with great concern the Government’s recent decision 
not to proceed with the well-advanced plans prepared by the Trustees, with the best architectural advice and with 
the formal approval of the relevant authorities, for the extension of the Museum on a site adjacent to its present 
buildings. It finds itself in agreement with the criticisms of this decision expressed from all sides during the debate 
on the subject in the House of Lords on 13 December 1967, and cannot accept the arguments put forward by the 
Government’s spokesmen on that occasion as anything but trivial, irrelevant or misleading. The decision has not 
only frustrated twenty years of the most careful and detailed preparation culminating m designs which combine 
the satisfaction of complex practical needs with a high degree of arcliitectural imagination: it has also raised 
serious doubts of the competence of those responsible for it to appreciate the nature and scale of the issues 
involved. In our opinion the decision should be reversed. 

8 If the integrity of the British Museum and Library, as defined above (paras. 5 and 6) is to be maintained - and 
this, for the reasons given, we regard as of paramount importance — it is difficult to conceive of any other site in 
central London which compares with the present Bloomsbury site for convenience of access and for close 
association with other related institutions of learning, notably, of course, those of the University of London, 
Most of the alternatives which have been suggested are vastly inferior, and indeed quite inadequate, whether in 
scale or in situation, or in both. All would require an enormous expenditure in time and money to equip them 
with buildings of a size, character and quality to compare with the existing Museum buildings and the extensions 
already planned to them. 

9 We should like further to emphasize that unless a site overwhelmingly superior to the Bloomsbury site can be 
found there are the strongest possible grounds for rejecting any move of the British Museum at all from its 
immediate environs. The difficulties and dangers inherent in any major transfer of collections of such size, value 
and dehcacy from one part of London to another should not be underestimated. Any reorganization or extension 
or their accommodation will of course involve the acceptance of these risks in some degree. But it should be a 
prime consideration to keep them to a minimum and they should never be incurred even on the smallest scale 
excejpt when absolutely essential to the efficient storage and effective presentation of the material. However 
caretuBy a move of the British Museum, or any major part of it, was planned and executed, all experience of such 
operations indicates that some loss or damage to irreplaceable objects, which should never be exposed to 
unnecessary haz3xds, would inevitably be incurred. 

10 Ita sum, therefore, the position of the British Academy on the important issues under consideration by the 
Loi^ittee is as follows. Its deep concern for the universality and the unity of knowledge impels it to stress the 
nee o op me existing British Museum Departments of Manuscripts, Printed Books and Prints and Drawings 
together with the proposed National Library of Science and Invention as a unified National Reference Library on 
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a sing e site m the heart of London. It would like to see these reference facUities supplemented on the widest 
possible scale by a National Lending Library based on the present National Central Library and the National 
Lending Library for Science and Technology, whose stocks could be conveniently situated in the provinces. It 
emphasizes the vital importance of retaimng the present intimate physical association between the Library 
Departments and the Antiquities Departments of the British Museum. It is unable to regard any other site as 
superior, or mdeed equal to the Museum s present site in Bloomsbury for the development of the improved 
facilities It desires to see It is convmced that the Government’s recent decision to frustrate the Trustees’ plans for 
the expansion of the Museum and Library m this area was thoroughly misguided, and would prove if 
implemented, disastrous to the best mterests of this country and to its reputation abroad as a centre* of 
international learning and culture. It very strongly hopes that the Committee will have no hesitation in 
recommending its reversal. 



11 In support of these a representative selection of opinions received from distinguished Corresponding 

Fellows of the British Academy in all parts of the world is attached. It will be noted how many of these eminent 
scholars express appreciation of the unique value of the association between the British Museum Library and the 
Antiquities Departments, and how warm are their feelings for the Museum in its present form as a great home of 
learning. The British Academy has ample evidence that the views set forth in this Memorandum have the support 
of the best learned opinion hi every field. It would be happy to have the opportunity to develop them orally 
before the Committee. ^ ^ 



Attached:- copies of letters received from foreign Corresponding Fellows of the British Academy 



Copies of letters from Corresponding Fellows of the British Academy 



From the IReyerend Roland de Vaux, O.P., Director of the 
Ecole Biblique et Archeologique Fran9aise, Jerusalem 

Vous voulez bien me demander, au nom de la British Academy, ce que je pense des projets de reforme du British 
Museum. C’est d’abord une question nationale que vous est propre et dans laquelle un etranger hesite a intervenir 
Neanmoins, puisque cet etranger est un usager du British Museum et qu’il a I’honneur d’etre correspondant de votre 
Academie, il peut faire connaitre sa reaction et exprimer ses souhaits. 



Le British Museum est une institution unique au monde. La presence sous un meme toft de sa biblioth^que et de ses 
collections est un symbole de I’unite de la culture humaine. Les documents ecrits et les documents figures, les oeuvres 
de la litterature et celles de I’art sont les expressions complementaires de cette culture, ils sont les deux sources de notre 
savoh et les outils combines de notre travail. La variete des domaines converts par la bibliotMque et represente par les 
collections repond au caract^re universel que doit avoir la vraie culture. 

A notre epoque ou Ton risque de se trop specialiser, oil les grandes Universites eparpillent leurs Facultes aux quatre 
vents, il etait reconfortant de pouvoir regarder vers le British Museum comme vers une citadelle du veritable 
humanisme. Un developpement etait necessaire, mais ne peut-il pas se realiser sur place, sans briser I’unite et detruire le 
symbole? Le plan propose par les Trustees du British Museum paraft allier le maintien des traditions aux necessites du 
progr^s. Avec I’Universite voisine le nouveau British — comme nous disons famili^rement en France - formerait une 
Cite de I’esprit k C 90 te de la Cite des affaires. Cela peut appara 9 itre comme un mythe ou un symbole, mais I’homme, et 
lespeuples, et le monde ont besoin de mythes et de symboles. Et les travailleurs n’y perdraient rien. 

(sgd) R. DE VAUX 



From Professor Homer A. Thompson, Department of Classical Archaeology, 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 



scholar I have enjoyed from time to time the privilege of working both in the Library and in the collections 
01 the Museum. This experience has made me aware of the greatness of both parts of the institution, and no less of the 
unique advantages that come of their being under one roof. 



yom the discussion as I have followed it in The Times I realize that the Government has been influenced by certain 
practical considerations in their decision to move the Library. Insofar as one may judge from this distance, I feel, 
owever, that much more would be lost than gained by breaking up such a long, happy and fruitful union. I need not 
ress the convenience to the regular staffs of having the collections and the relevant literature in such close 
propinquity But I would like to emphasize the value to the visiting scholar of finding so many scholarly institutions 
used m Bloomsbury within easy walking distance of each other. Often when I stop off in London with limited time 
^ my disposal I need to consult scholars in the Greek and Roman Department of the British Museum, in its 
pmment of MSS and in the Institute of Classical Studies in Gordon Square. This can be done easily and agreeably, 

and in a minimum of time. e x, 



in^En^ ^ ^uy express the view of one who normally looks at London from afar, I must confess my wonder that anyone 
grand should propose to dissolve a cultural symbiosis of the kind which we over here are now endeavouring to 
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achieve in some of our cities at vast cost. The intimate association of the Collections and the Library of the British 
Museum with the University of London and its many learned institutes seems from this distance one of the glories of 
Britain. 

I fervently hope that even at this late hour ways can be found for strengthening rather than weakening this unique 
scholarly community. 

(sgd) HOMER A. THOMPSON 



From Professor Dr. Kurt Bittel, President of the 
Deutsches Archaologisches Institute 

More than once I have been privileged of working in the Library of the British Museum thereby getting to know this 
eminent institution more intimately. Like myself numerous members of the German Archaeological Institute are 
grateful for the advantage they had in using tliis magnificent Library. The close connection between the Museum and 
the Library which looks back on so long a tradition has always appeared to my colleagues and me to be such a happy 
and suitable one that I should utterly regret any forthcoming changes. The conception of the unity of the Museum and 
the Library is such a unique one and has made this institution to be regarded by the whole civilized world as an 
important spiritual centre that their separation seems hardly conceivable. My colleagues and I, therefore, hope and wish 
that ways and means will be found of preserving tliis unity for the future. 

(sgd) K. BITTEL 



From Professor Brand Blanshard, Sterling Professor of 
Philosophy Emeritus, Yale University, U.S.A. 

You have been good enough to ask me, as Corresponding Fellow of the Academy, whether I have any opinion on the 
proposal to dissociate the Library from the remainder of the British Museum. 

I sliould be very sorry to see tliis done. I have held a reader’s card in the British Museum Library for fifty-fwe years. 1 
have long regarded the Library as the finest scholarly work-place in the world. When I have had difficult books to write, 
I have fled back there across the ocean, and I am immensely grateful both for the privilege of the magnificent Library 
and for the courtesy and efficiency of its staff. 

One of the chief attractions of the Library is that, whether one is working in anthropology or art, literature or 
archaeology, one can turn at a moment’s notice from the material found in books to its illustration and confirmation in 
the invaluable exhibits collected by workers in the field. It might be thought that for students of literature, philosophy 
or history, as distinct from those of art or science, the presence of the Museum would make little difference. 1 can only 
say that in my own case it has made a great deal of difference . . . 

(sgd) BRAND BLANSHARD 



From Professor Alonzo Church, Department of Philosophy, 

University of California, Los Angeles, U.S.A. 

1 am very much distressed to learn of the proposal to break up the unity of the British Museum and Library, by 
transferring the Library to another site and terminating the long standing plan of the Trustees to acquire land in the 
immediate vicinity and enlarge on the present site. There is no question that if this proposal prevails, it will be a major 
blow to scholarship throughout the world. 

Evidently this is a matter of first concern to scholars in Great Britain itself, to maintain the international service and 
international prestige of the Museum and Library, and it is only in view of the complete certainty that British scholars 
are and will be overwhelmingly opposed that I venture to add my voice from abroad against the proposal. But granted 
this near unanunity among British scholars, I would like to be counted in support of them. 

(sgd) ALONZO CHURCH 



From Professor Dr. Wolfgang Clemen, Department of English, 

University of Munich, Germany 

I entirely sh^e your and your colleagues’ anxiety regarding the transfer of the great British Museum Library to an 
a together diiierent site. This would be most deplorable and harmful for several reasons which I am sure my colleagues 
have already pomted out to you. For many decades scholars from Germany have benefited from the facilities offered 
y t e British Museum. As far as I know students, scholars and professors from Germany have represented the largest 
part ot the visitors from any single country besides, of course, the U.S.A. and Great Britain. Numerous important works 
ot scientific, historic or philological research originated in the Reading Room of the British Museum. Several of my 
colleagues have made it a habit to spend part of their holidays at the British Museum in order to carry on their research 
work. 1 am aware of the difficulties and problems which the Trustees of the Museum and Library have to face. 
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However, I cannot believe in any effective irnprovement of the present situation which would result in breaking up the 
Museum’s traditional unity and transferring the Library to an altogether different site. This view is also shared by my 
colleagues in the Bavarian Academy of Sciences of which I have been a member since 1948. 

(sgd) WOLFGANG CLEMEN 



From Professor Luis Pericot Garcia, Faculty of 
Philosophy and Letters, University of Barcelona 

I am very grateful for your consultation as all which happens to The British Museum affects to all world scientists who 
have worked there. I must say that my many visits to the British Museum are between the best souvenirs from my trips 
abroad. I have always admired the interrelationship of Library and Museum as an invitation to work having easily at 
hand archaeological and philological sources. 

I think it would be very painful to see that this wonderful creation is broken by modern needs, with much spiritual loss. 
Certainly, for foreign scientists this would be another stroke on the image of British Science and Culture as we have so 
much admired, always keeping the old traditions of two centuries of great research work. 

(sgd) LUIS PERICOT 



From Dr. Gisela M.A. Richter, Honorary Curator, 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 

In answer to your question I write to say that I share the opinion of other scholars that it would be highly regrettable 
to separate the British Museum from the great Reference Library. It is true that many people use only the Library or 
only visit the Galleries. But many others - including the members of the staffs in the various departments of the 
Museum - constantly use the books in the Library, for their own staff libraries are necessarily limited. I myself do this 
during my visits to the British Museum every summer, and also know from my long experience in the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, how essential it is to have a representative library within easy reach. One’s work would 
otherwise suffer. 

I greatly hope, therefore, that the combination in the British Museum of a great collection and a truly representative 
library will continue to serve us all. 

(sgd) GISELA M. A. RICHTER 



From M. Henri Seyrig, formerly Director of 
the Musees de France 

I agree of course that it is a very essential advantage to have the collections and the library together, and it cannot by 
any means be profitable for scholarship to have them taken apart. What the urbanistic reasons for such a transfer may 
be, I do not know, but since many of our Fellows are competent to judge from that point of view, I do not hesitate to 
side with the majority of the Academy. 

(sgd) HENRI SEYRIG 



From Professor Yigael Yadin, Hebrew University, Jerusalem 

I confess I was rather surprised and dismayed to learn of the proposition to sever the famous British Museum Library 
from the Museum. 

It is perhaps tactless for me, as a foreigner, to express any views on this issue, but as one who has made extensive use of 
the Library and the Museum on many occasions, I believe that every effort should be made to find a solution to the 
obvious problems of space, without breaking up this unity. For thousands of students and scholars who pilgrim from 
time to time, to the British Museum, the Library will not be the same without the Museum and the Museum will 
definitely stand to lose with the library away from it. 

(sgd) YIGAEL YADIN 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT 
March 27th, 1968 



Many of our company members have their own libraries but these have largely grown around the manufacturing and 
research functions and thus are primarily interested in the ready access to scientific and technical literature. 

The comments below are based on an analysis of the use made of the Institute’s Library by members and do not 
necessarily reflect their views towards National Libraries as a whole. The comments will, however, give an accurate 
picture of the expressed needs of our 10,000 member companies towards the provision of management literature. 



Use of National Libraries 

The use of National Libraries made by the B.I.M. is at present minimal because 

1 The Institute attempts to acquire all literature in English on management, thereby ensuring that, within the 
context of a coherent selection policy, the library is almost self-sufficient. 

2 The National Lending Library is still strongly orientated towards science and technology whilst the maioritvof 

requests received at B.I.M. are outside this area. ^ 

3 Our membership is dispersed over the whole country and therefore in the majority of cases the reference services 
of the British Museum and the National Reference Library of Science and Invention, are of little value to those 
members outside London. 

4 The National Central Library sends regularly requests received through the national inter-lending machinery but 

in the rare cases where we borrow material from other libraries, we always by-pass this machinery and aDulv 
direct to the most likely source. ^ 



Present services which are of value 



1 . National Lending Library 



Undoubtechy the most welcome piece of news was the decision of the National Lending Library to acquire social 

nrf achieve anything like self-sufficiency in the provision of periodicals. 

When the service is fully established it will be of increasing value to our members who, last year, either borrowed 

or purchased from the B.I.M. a total of 1 1,000 periodical articles. 



2 British Museum 



The British National Bibliography based on the accessions of the British Museum 
well as tor retrospective bibliographical searching. 



is useful as a selection aid as 



3 National Central Library 

“ providing locations of journals which are not listed in the normal 



Suggested Improvements 

National Lending Library 

t?thT excS?nt^fa^l^^^ Lending Library should be expanded so that the service is comparabli 

eLlndeTto on for saentific and technical journals. The N.L.L. service should Lobi 
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2 British Museum 

The contents of the British Museum Library should be made more generally accessible and some form of selective 
lending should be vigorously pursued. Photo copies should also be provided on a much more extensive scale and 
they should model their practice on that of the National Lending Library. 



3 National Central Library 

American books should be acquired on a much bigger scale and the N.C.L should try and ensure that the 
co-operative schemes which they administer are not restricted to books appearing in the British National 
Bibliography. 



4 National Reference Library of Science and Invention 
No comment. 

Finally it is significant to note that the total loan figures for the B.I.M. Library have been rising steadily since 
1964 (1964 — 17,500; 1965 - 22,000; 1966 28,000; 1967 - 32,500) and from these it would appear that 

there is a significant national demand for the literature on management, and that this demand should be reflected 
in a more purposeful provision by our National Libraries. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

BRITISH NUTRITION FOUNDATION LTD. 
January 26th, 1968 



I am writing in response to the request for interested individuals or groups to submit evidence on the organisation of 
Britisli National Libraries. Although the views and opinions expressed are personal ones, they also reflect the interests 
of the Foundation. 

In the first place, I find it truly appalling that at this point in time the Government are still at the stage of gathering 
evidence. For the past 18 years my career has been concerned with scientific information, and for the whole of that 
time I have been working in the shadow of a promise of a newly-housed comprehensive scientific reference library in 
London. Originally, this was to have been a replacement for the existing Patent Office Library, to be erected on the 
South Bank. 

The prime national need for library resources in science and technology are, firstly, a National Reference Library which 
is fuUy comprehensive for all fields of science and technology, including medicine and, secondly a National Lending 
Library also covering these fields. The nearest approach we have to the first at the present time is the old Patent Office 
Library, now the National Reference Library for Science and Invention, and incorporated as part of the British Museum 
Library. 

I set out below what appears to me to be the basic requirements of such a library and the extent to which they are met 
by the N.R.L.S.I. at the present time. 



1 Subject coverage 

The coverage of science and technology must be as comprehensive as possible, and should cover books journals 
patents, pamphlets and reports. Patents are an integral part of the literature of technology and, frequently, the 
only source of information on a teclinological advance, whilst the trade literature must not be neglected ’The 
coverage of the N.R.L.S.I. is good, except in the fields of medicine and allied topics. The need to cover medical 
topics is emphasised because no library in London to which the public has access as of right provides such 
facdities at the present time. The Library which comes nearest to doing so is that of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, to which access by non-Fellows can only be gained by becoming a borrowing member at a substantial 
annual fee. This library differs from those of the scientific learned societies in keeping its doors resolutelv shut 
unless the fee is paid. 



Access to the stock of the main British Museum Library is rarely required by users in the fields of science and 
technology, but such usere can have needs covering stock in the social sciences and economics and also to the 
newspaper section of the British Museum Library. The break-down of inter-disciplinary barriers which is taking 
place is reflected m these needs and in those covering medicine. 



2 Access to stock 

It IS essential that the National Reference Library should provide open access to all of its stock. The N.R.L.S.I. 

A exceptions being those items which have been put into 

anri ^ ^ disadvantage of the Science Museum Library has been the lack of open 

access, and this has caused it to be used far less than it otherwise would have been. 



Space 

resnecf access by readers to stock and for readers’ activities is essential. It is in this 

time fnd thP “Notes to Readers” from time to 

service orovided due half its space to apologies to readers for deficiencies in the 

which ^e theme nf of space. These notes are the latest in a series extending over many years throughout 

recurs again and again. The Committee can surely be in no doubt of the 

for deaHng with this problem. ° scientific literature, and of the need to make adequate provision 



4 Facilities for photo-copying 



libraries^readers^^^ papers and extracts frorn books is a further essential. Referena 

needed instantly With mndpm + h material they find in their searches and these copies an 

prSr techniques of reproduction, there should be little difficulty in making adequate 
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5 Situation of the library 

The prime point regarding the situation of the library is whether it is to incorporate the existing Patent Office 
Library, which has become the N.R.L.S.I. If so, it is essential that the National Reference Library shall be 
established as near to the I atent Otficc itself as possible, and hence it must be in central London. This point is 
often under-estimated by tliose who have themselves not been concerned professionally with patents, and the 
recent ill-advised and ill-informed attempt by the Board of Trade to remove the Patent Office from the centre of 
London was defeated by spontaneous and concerted opposition on the part of those whose daily work was 
centred on the Office. It is essential that the National Reference Library should remain close to the Patent Office, 
for it is impossible for those professionally concerned with patents to work without frequent access to it, and 
such a situation would not inflict hardsliip on users whose primary concern is not with patents. 

From tliis point of view, tlie Bloomsbury site would be a suitable home, and the South Bank another possibility. 
Removal from London or to more distant parts of London would not be .acceptable. A further site has been 
mentioned at Vauxhall. The public transport facilities from the centre of London to Vauxhall are poor and, 
although they will be improved by the extension of the Victoria Line in 1971, Vauxhall is not a good site. I say 
this despite the fact that our Foundation would find it convenient to have the Library at Vauxhall. Best of all, 
however, would be to remove the N.R.L.S.I. from its present domination by the British Museum and to site it 
separately. There is no logical reason why the N.R.L.S.I. should be incorporated in the British Museum Library. 

The needs of scholars in tlie humanilies are very different from the needs of those who have to deal with the 
spate of scientific and technical literature. In the main, in the humanities, each library user needs relatively few 
books or documents at one time, but spends longer with each one, whilst in science and technology, certainly in 
so far as current literature is concerned, readers each need access to a large number of documents, with 
comparatively short access to each one. Such differences impose different requirements in library facilities and 
design, and many people fear that the needs of science and technology will suffer if control is vested in the British 
Museum. 



The second national requirement, for a Scientific Lending Library, is met at the present time by the National 
Lending Library at. Boston Spa. This Library possesses a very comprehensive range of journals and deals speedily 
with postal requests, so that it has been successful in its main function. Its main disadvantage is its inaccessibility 
from many parts of the country and the consequent impossibility of browsing among its collection for those who 
cannot reach it. There are arguments h)r housing the National Lending Library in London alongside the National 
Reference Library, despite tlic space that will be required. 



In 1965, I spent a week at Boston Spa using the N.L.L. on site. I was impressed by the increased facilities for 
searching resulting from liaving its vast resources, so to speak, at one’s elbow, and from the sensible organisation 
of the main reference tools it possesses. 



A further point about the N.L.L,. is that certain parts of its collection, notably its collection of U.S. Government 
reports, are little known and, lienee, little borrowed. If this collection were more accessible, as part of a large 
science and technology information complex, tlie literature might be better used. 

Another aspect is the probable extension of computerised methods for handling scientific infonnation. This 
development may inviilvc the need to liave input, storage, processing and output date handling facilities 
physically adjacent to the Library. Whilst it seems unlikely at the present time that readers would be allowed to 
interact direct with data stored in a computer, even through a reactive terminal, it will be necessary for trained 
information workers to luivc such access. Such needs are unlikely to impose large extra demands in terms of 
space, but they will impose special physical requirements, c.g., in terms of ground-floor location, air conditioning. 

A likely requirement is for the facility of printing out lists of references or abstracts from a search conducted on 
the computerised system, and for the provision to remote users of full papers to which these references or 
abstracts refer, as an integrated part of any data handling system. 



Any enquiry into National Library requirements needs to concern itself with such questiop as the ^tent to 
which scientific and technological literature is being used at the present time, whether the literature should be 
more widely used than it is, what factors currently restrict its use, and what is the probable growth pattern ot use. 



The experience of the present writer is that the literature is used far less by scientists than should be the case, 
partly from an unwillingness to believe that relevant work has been reported, which in fact it often has, but often 
from a lack of knowledge or training as to how the literature is organised and what facilities exist. 



Above all, there is a need to increase the number of good, scientifically trained workers in the inforrnation field. 
A competent scientist witli interests directed to information work can readily become a first-class intormation 
worker; the same can rarely be said of a Chartered Librarian who seeks to cover scientific fields. 



At the present time, wide gulfs in understanding exist in many areas of science between practitioners in the 
laboratory and those handling scientific information and who work largely with the literature Many researc 
workers, particularly those working in academic laboratories, are unaware of the advances that have been made 
mainly in industrial firms, in dealing with the problems posed by the handlmg of scientific mforniation At the 
other extreme, some information workers show scant understanding of the reasons why the scientific literature 
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exists in its present form and the reasons which motivate the writing of the scientific paper and whv rAc . 
worker report their results in the form they use. Certain workers in information science have demandpH 
scientific results should be published in a form which is specifically designed for easy organisation 
standpoint of information handling. Whilst such extreme attitudes persist, progress in the general ^ j 
organisation of the literature wiU be slow. Better understanding is needed on both sides of the nn^!ri 
problems. Some advance could be made if the learned societies could make a greater effort to see th7t 
members are aware of the existence of information science and of the tools it provides, whilst the greatAcI „ 
can come through recruitment of more and better scientists into information work. ^ 

Finally, there can be no doubt that any plans for establishment or extension of National Libraries should 
provision for a massive increase in the usage of the literature by scientists. 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

THE BRITISH SOCIETY FOR THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE 

May 3rd, 1968 



SentTs'te Se?ed S n ' Science is a group of some hundreds of scholars and 

scientists scattered over fifteen British Universities, the great national museums, technical colleges and school. 

the Society has also a numerous foreign membership, particularly in North America. ^ schools. 

^ ^ »tt™tr„g them to work 

The modern literature necessary for these allied historical pursuits is concentrated in a few specialist iournals and 
some hundreds of recent books, but it is in addition more thinly represented in almost cvcn;%uma • in 
and technological journa s from Endeavour or Nature to Mathematical Reviews, from EnJi^LinTto 

journals of literature and philosophy like Renaissance News or thf Jou^al opihe 
History of Ideas, and m the particular views devoted to all kinds of specialities (from horology via navigation to 
pest-control) - indeed, any magazine from Life upwards may contain information of more thaf trivial Xest 

The source-material for research in the history of science, technology, and medicine consists of (a) obiects - 
specmen collections, instruments, machines etc., (b) printed books and periodicals (including newspapS (c) 

correspondence and other manuscript materials highly ii^pS for’ all 
periods, (d) buildings, monuments, early industrial sites or engineering works, and theh equipment 

(a) and (c) are likely to be found under scientific custodianship, that is scientific museums such as the British 
Museum (Natural History) or the Science Museum, or other professional care (for example. Ministry of Pubhc 

Engineering Institution). But some non-scientific museums and libraries (including the 
British Museum itself) contain much of this primary, unique material. ^ L^iuumg me 

(b) are likely to be most readily accessible in large libraries. Now as regards these printed sources it is most 
mportant to note that materials used by the historian of science, technology or medicine are not to be found 
s lely m ^lentific, techmcal or medical libraries. The historian of science for his various purposes may need to 

raw original materials from all lands of books and journals, and it is commonly necessary to examine scientific 
and non-scientific materials together. The latter may be of the type exploited for the most part by economists, 
literary historians, etlmologists classicists, theologians, palaeographers and so forth. Similarly the historian of 
Sd so medicine will need a wide range of sources also used by the historian of science, the sociologist 



Under categories (a), (b) and (c) the British Museum offers to the historian of science collections of an extent 
variety and richness unparalleled in the world. 

4 Owing to very wide range of these historical investigations, only in very large libraries can even a large fraction 
ot ail such diverse materials and journals be contained. Small general libraries and even large specialised ones 
cannot meet all needs. Only a very great single, comprehensive National Library can do so, gathering all forms of 
knowledge together upon a single site. 

Although the material used by the historian of science may at times be the same as that which has been used by 
experimental scientists, both recently and in the past, there is this important difference; the research or industrial 
scientist needs only to have available in many areas of his work, the most recent editions of books or monographs 
and the most recent issues of periodicals, whereas to the historian of science all editions and works of a// periods 
are equally relevant. Therefore we would regard as unrealistic any proposals which might have as their object a 
reduction in the amount of material available in a central national reference library by a limitation of time-period 
ot publication; any such steps, though they might appear to be in the interests of efficiency and economy, would 
render inefficient and uneconomical the labours of the historian of science, by separating and dissipating material 
which, we contend, should be preserved as a unity. 

Staff are important as well as books and periodicals. Literary work in connection with science may often involve 
no more than an impersonal mechanical pursuit of references to articles; for the scientist the library is an 
ancdlary, but the laboratory is the focus of activity. For the historian the library and the museum collection are 
ms laboratory, and his research will benefit from contact with the learned and co-operative staff of a many-sided 
institution, whose competence extends in multifarious directions, especially if this staff forms a large co-operative 
group, and is not broken into diversified, isolated fragments. 

5 The reference library for the history of science and technology, wherever situated, should not also be a lending 
library. The inconvenience suffered by a provincial scholar in travelling to a national reference library in London 
IS worth while if he has the certain laiowledge that he will be able to see the book on arrival; this is far from the 
case when, having made the journey, he finds that the work he wished to consult has been lent elsewhere. 
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The needs of a provincial scholar who 
wish to have a work on loan, could be 
loan system, and by the provision of 
service provided by the British Museum 



may be unable, or unwilling, to travel to London and who may therefn 
met by the enrichment of the libraries which contribute to the natin i 
adequate photocopy services. In this connection the present photoZ^ 
IS gravely inadequate: the delays involved seriously impair scholarly work 
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memorandum 

submitted by 

THE BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 
June 17th, 1968 



1 It is felt most important that any reorganization anH ^ 

they fully participate in the problems of maintenance of^a comnrL^n should ensure that 

Standards and ensure the wide application of these by example and^merpS^ 

from glossaries of the technical terminology of librarianshin tn ^ct standards will range 

conversion of written languages, presentation^ of documents data bibliographical references, 

physical components, make-up, storage and preservation’ nf Ho ^bi® 
Standards; they will relate to all matters TcoZlTiZes! microcopying 
publisher, bookseller and information officer. The recent Annual Repmt of R 

committee is attached as background information. cementation standards 

2 It is felt vital that national libraries should be appropriately linked with r q t in ■+ i 

information about international, British and oversea standards and ood^> ' ' ® national centre for 

Library and other information services, but iu7alsotl7desiraW " i 

should include the provision and maintenance of an additional equally compfehrnliw ^ liaison with B.S.I. 
which should be up-dated in parellel with that at British StandaWs Tnst^iitinn ? c+ set of standards 

be g.ad to co-operate over this, especially in relatioftfacSn 

^ fe‘t up r a^ee'anr'presem ?ecS STai Vo^hfnerZnf ^ Vr*'‘ has been 

evidence will be submitted as soon as possible. ^ ° documents of different kinds. This 



BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION 

TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
DIVISION 

Standards Information Services and Documentation Standards 



1 Formation and scope. The Technical Information Division at B.S.I. was founded in 1967 hv hnnoino tr,fTA+nc i-u 
eystmg library and translation work and the Documentation Section of the technical staff It is respo^nsible fnr 
advising Documentat on Section of the technical staff. It is responsible for adS poHc??m 
procedures and handling enquiries and problems concerned with the external and internal technicaUnformation 
ervices of the Institution; it is also responsible for the agreement, publication and promotion ^ 
hbrarian, documentalist and information scientist. The work of he Division is dire c^^sup^ 

Technology (Mintech) and the Office for Scientific and Technical Informal ^ ^ 

^ cmem has the prime duty of preserving a full set of all published British Standards 

national 7 th/ and indexing complete series of international and oversea 

^ i S ^ ® national library for this material and provides a loan service Close liaison is 

Uk fn d T te national standards organisations to ensure complete exchange of publications Some other 

UK and US series, such as CEGB, NCB, DEF, and ASTM standards, are held for consultatL. 

objects are carried out and bibliographies are prepared. A collection of published 

with Xr nelM°h™ “u °“V Practice is held. Close contacts are maintained 

referencrLs lif t, <:f a" a at home and overseas which maintain 

anintXl X?,i Standards and bibliograplucal enquiries are carried out for B.S.I. committees and staff; 

an internal circulation of technical journals is provided. 

fouTc7s^ of the prefixes used in standards of all kinds is being prepared and also a guide to the 

stand!!d7r^^ fugitive standards series. It is hoped shortly to publish a select bibliography on 

iSmXon (™DI)"tXe abstracts for the technical staff and a Selective DisseminatiL of 

^ mtet^aUnn Translation Section arranges for translations to be made of standards, codes, linked regulatory 
Listc of ^ documents required by B.S.I. committees and staff and by outside organizations and industry 
and Tpnllnr!!^ standards are exchanged with other agencies, such as National Lending Library for Science 

TitIP. Ashb, UK Atomic Energy Authority, Iron and Steel Institute and European Translation Centre, 

rnvprt,. overseas standards are translated and published monthly in a supplement of B.S.I News A 
cover-to-coyer translation of the USSR Standards Yearbook is being prepared. 
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4 Information Retrieval Unit. A body-punched feature card analytical index is being urgently prepared based on a 
specially designed feature list and thesaurus. Initially this will relate only to the contents of British Standards and 
international recommendations; it is hoped later to extend it to cover oversea national standards. It is hoped that 
this activity will also help the planning for a ISO Technical Information Centre at Geneva. 

5 Scope. The Documentation Standards Committee, OC/20, the Chairman of which is Mr. R. L. CoIIinson, is the 
B.S.I. policy committee responsible for national standards work in the documentation area. This includes the 
initiation, oversight, endorsement, publication and review of British Standards - mainly of bibliographical 
character - for the librarian, information scientist, publisher, editor, author and documentalist; it also 
comprehends responsibility for the UK view on and support for parallel internation work especially within the 
Internation Organization for Standardization (ISO) in relation to ISO/TC 46 — Documentation, and within the 
Internation Federation for Documentation (FID) especially as to the B.S.I. role as the English language publisher 
and centre for Universal Decimal Classification (UDC); the Committee is also responsible for the co-ordination of 
all BS work concerning document reproduction, for reviewing work in other B.S.I. Divisions affecting librarians 
and information workers, and for giving advice on the format, presentation and consistency of British Standards 
as documents and on B.S.I. library and retrieval services; finally, it is also responsible for the encouragement of 
the adoption and implementation of documentation standards by means of lectures, courses, articles, explanatory 
publications and links with professional institutions and schools of librarianship. Five members of B.S.I. technical 
staff have as their main function the provision of secretarial support to the committee. 

6 Standard Book Numbering. Close co-operation has been maintained on the standard book numbering scheme and 
it is hoped to publish a note especially relating this to standards publishing bodies, and to encourage ISO support 
for the scheme. A committee is considering national and international standardization of the writing of dates and 
the numbering of weeks, and another is investigating the feasibility of a national commodity code. 

7 UDC centre. B.S.I. is the Universal Decimal Classification (UDC) centre for the United Kingdom and for the 
English Language generally; The Institution is not the national member of Federation Internationale de 
Documentation (FID) generally - tliis is Aslib - but by agreement with Aslib is the national member for UDC 
activity. The role includes publication of abridged (i.e. BS lOOOA) medium and full UDC schedules in English as 
British Standards, regular publication of revisions of these schedules, and publication of guides in English as to 
the use of UDC (e.g. BS lOOOC), supported by an individual advisory service for English language users of UDC, 
The UDC Section also classifies British Standards and international drafts by UDC and circulates FID proposals 
for the revision of- schedules and acts as the Secretariat of some FID/C Committees. A UDC Committee is 
responsible for policy and for agreeing participation in FID work. UDC is already widely implemented at special 
libraries and research bodies in the UK, and effective implementation is being encouraged by lectures on the 
classification, by organization of a teach-in for users and by press publicity; a popular pamphlet is now at the 
drafting stage, and it is hoped to assist the ISO Central Secretariat by publishing a code of practice for the 
classification of standards by UDC. A watching brief is being kept on research, especially and mechanized 
up-dating and typesetting of UDC and its use for computerized information retrieval; it is hoped that direct 
involvement will be possible later. Effort is at present being concentrated on the completion of the English Full 
Edition of UDC, in a large number of separate sections, by the end of 1969. A UDC index to British Standards 
Yearbook will be published with the 1968 Yearbook Supplement. 

8 T.H.E. The Division has the special duty of liaison and assistance to the Technical Help to Exporters’ service 
(T.H.E.) operated by B.S.I. at its Hemel Hempstead Centre. T.H.E. provides British Manufacturers with advice 
and up-to-date technical information on oversea specifications and regulations, particularly where an approval 
scheme is in operation; reciprocal test agreements are also negotiated with oversea organizations. The service 
comprises the pubHcation of Technical Digests, each relation to one country, in selected fields — so far mainly 
electrical equipment and pressure vessels - and the provision of answers to individual problems. 

9 Co-operating organizations 

The central organizations represented on the Documentation Standards Committee and its dependent bodies 
mclude: ^ 

Antiquarian Booksellers Association 
Aslib 

Association of British Library Schools 

Bibliographical Society 

Biological Council 

Bodleian Library 

Booksellers Association 

British Association of Industrial Editors 

British Archives Council 

British Computer Society 

British Council 

British Federation of Master Printers 
British Museum 

British National Film Catalogue 
British National Bibliography 
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British Record Society 
British Records Association 
Business Equipment Trade Association 
Classification Research Group 
Classification Society 

Committee of Directors of Research Associations 
Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux 
Cranfield College of Aeronautics 
Defence Codification Authority 

E.E.U.A. 

Guildhall Library 

H. M.S.O. 

Incorporated Society of Authors 

I. N.S.P.E.C. 

Institute of Information Scientists 

Institute of Journalists 

Institute of Reprographic Technology 

Institute of Teclmical Publicity and Publications 

Institute of Linguists 

Library Association 

London College of Printing 

Management Committee for Standards Associates 

Microfilm Association of G.B. 

Ministry of Technology 

Museums Association 

National Central Library 

National Computing Centre (Mintech) 

National Lending Library for Science and Teclmology 
National Library of Scotland 
National Library of Wales. 

National Reference Library for Science and Invention 
National Reprograq)hic Centre for documentation 
OSTI 

Patent Office 

Periodical Publishers’ Association 
PIRA 

Permanent Committee of Geograpliical Names (Royal Geographical Society) 

Private Libraries Assocation 

Public Record Office 

Publishers Association 

Royal Institute of Chartered Surveyors 

Royal Society 

SfB Agency (RIB) 

Science Museum Library 
S.C.O.N.U.L. 

Science Abstracts 
Scottish Record Office 

Sheffield U. Post-graduate School of Librarianship 

Society of Archives 

Society of Indexers 

Standard Book Numbering Agency 

Standing committee for Preservation of Historical Manuscripts 
U.K.A.E.A. 

University College School of Librarianship 
University Library, Cambridge 
University of Newcastle-on-Tyne 



10. Committee Structure. Documentation Standards Committee has three executive steering groups, one for its 
genial national programme, one for international standards work and one for metrication. Its detailed drafting 
work is carried out through the following sub-committees, with the chairman indicated: 



OC/20/1 Bibliographical Methods 

OC/20/1 Indexes & Alphabetical 

Arrangements 

^^(20/ 1 Universal Decimal Classification 

UC/20/8 Abreviation of Titles of 

Periodicals 

UC/20/9 Conversion of Written Language 



Mr. A. H. Chaplin (British Museum) 

Mr. R. L. Collison (B.B.C.) 

Mr. J. E. Wright 

Mr. K. J. Porter (N.C.L.) 

Mr. P. J. M. Geelan (R.G.S. 
Permanent committee on 
Geographical Names) 
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OC/20/ 1 0 Preparation of Documents for 

^blication 

OC/20/ 1 1 Mechanical Information Storage 

& Retrieval Systems 

OC/20/12 Documentation Terminology 

OC/20/13 Preservation of Documents 

OC/20/ 1 4 Investigation of Coding 

OC/20/15 Dates 



Mr. J. Alan White 
(Publishers Association) 
Mr. G. G. Baker (Microfilm 
Association of G.B.) 

Dr. H. Coblans (Aslib) 

Mr. R. B. Pugh 
(Society of Antiquaries) 
Dr. H. M. Glass (BSI) 

Mr. C. E. Lee (Periodical 
Publishers Association) 



This structure is itself often broken down into Panels, microcopying standards come within Technical Committee 
PHC/ 1 6 (Chairman Mr. T. N. J. Archard). 



1 1 Documentation Standards projects actively in hand 

A revision of BS 1629, ‘Bibliographical references’ 

A revision of BS 1749, ‘Alphabetical arrangement’ 

A revision of BS 2509, ‘Periodicals of reference value: form and presentation’ 

Completion of the EngHsh Full Edition of UDC, in sections, by the end of 1969 

A comprehensive glossary of terms for documentation 

Presentation of conference proceedings 

Mechanized information storage and retrieval systems 

Transliteration of Arabic Presentation of translations 

Romanization of Chinese Presentation of musical scores 

Romanization of Japanese Presentation of library directories 

Title pages of a book Data exchange standards 

The make up of documents The storage of documents 

The repair of documents Writing of dates 

Numbering of weeks The constituent materials of documents 

Six microcopying standards have been published and four further members of this series are in draft form. 

Other projects in the planning stage include standards for house style, for company standards, for British 
standards themselves, for CODEN, for the presentation of these and for the format and layout of technical 
reports. 



12 Documentation standards and selected other published British Standards of professional interest to the librarian 
and information scientist 



BS 1000 

BS 1000(0): 1943 
BS 1000(51/53): 1943 
BS 1000(51): 1943 
BS 1000(55/59): 1943 
BS 1000 (621.3) 1964 
BS 1000(613): 1968 
BS 1000 (622/623): 1955 
BS 1000(669): 1919 
BS 1000(678/679): 1954 
BS 1000(69): 1958 
BS 1000(77): 1968 
BS lOOOA: 1961 

BS lOOB: 1958 

BS 1000C:1963 
BS 1153:1955 
BS 1219:1958 
BS 1219C:1958 
BS 1219M:1961 
BS 1311:1955 
BS 1371:1956 
BS 1413:1966 
BS 1629:1950 
BS 1749:1951 
BS 1896:1960 
BS 1917:1952 
BS 1991:- 



Universal Decimal Classification (UDC) English Full Edition 
General introduction: auxiliary tables; generalities 
Pure science: mathematics; astronomy: physics 
Chemistry 

Geology, palaeontology, biology, botany, zoology 

Electrical engineering 

Hygiene 

Mining, military and naval engineering 
Metallurgy 

Rubbers and plastics; stone industries 

Building 

Photography 

Universal Decimal Classification (UDC): English 
abridged edition 

Universal Decimal Classification (UDC): trilingual 
(Ger., Eng., French) abridged edition 
Guide to the Universal Decimal Classification (UDC) 
Recomiiiendations for the storage of microfilm 
Recommendations for the proof correction and copy preparation 
Table of symbols for printers’ and authors’ proof corrections 
Preparation of mathematical copy and correction of proofs 
Sizes of manufacturers’ trade and technical literature 
Microfilm, readers and reels 

Page sizes of books (untrimmed) and paperbacks (trimmed) 
Bibliographical references 
Alphabetical arrangement 

Sizes of sensitized materials for document reproduction 
Film strip and lantern slides 

Letter symbols, signs and abbreviations. Part 1: 1967 General 
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BS 2489:1954 
BS 2509:1959 
BS 2698:1960 
BS 2923:1958 
BS 2961:1967 
BS 2979:1958 
BS 3174: 1959 
BS 3176:1959 
BS 3203:1964 
BS 3484:1962 
BS 3700:1964 
BS 3814:1964 
BS 3862:1965 
BS 3880:1965 
BS 3967:1966 

BS 3968:1966 
BS 4058:- 

BS 4148:1967 
BS 4149:1967 
BS 4187:1967 
BS 4189:1967 

BS 4191:1967 
BS 4210:- 

BS 4280:1968 



Sequence of measurements for printed matter 

Periodicals of reference value. Form and presentation 

Containers and notes for filmstrips 

Method for measuring the printing opacity of paper 

Typeface nomenclature and classification 

Transliteration of Cyrillic and Greek characters 

Alpha-numeric punching codes for data processing cards 

Printed matter and stationery. A and B series of trimmed sizes 

Glossary of paper, stationery and allied terms 

Blue-black record inks 

Preparation of indexes for books, periodicals and other publications 
Glossary of letterpress rotary printing 
Symbols for languages, geographical areas, and authorities 
The dimensions of punched paper tape for data processing 
Representation of one-inch punched tape of 6 and 7 bit 
coded character sets for data interchange 
7 track magnetic tape for data interchange recorded at 200 r.p.i. 
Data processing: problems, definition and analysis. 

Part 1: 1966 Flow chart symbols 
The abbreviator of titles of periodicals 
Glossary of paper/ink terms for letterpress printing 
Microfiches. Metric units 

Conventional typographical character for legibility tests. 

Metric units. 

Essential characteristics of 35 mm microfilm reading apparatus 
35 mm microcopying of engineering drawings and associated data. 

Part 1: 1967 Recommended procedure. Metric units 
Transliteration of Arabic 



The following supporting document was also submitted: 

Draft Annual Report of the Documentation Standards Committee OC/20 for the year ending 31st March, 1968. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF PATENT AGENTS 
April 16th, 1968 



Members of The Chartered Institute of Patent Agents and their staffs represent some 40% of the total use of the Patent 
Office Library now incorporated, as the Holborn Division, in the National Reference Library of Science and Invention 
(N.R.L.S.I.)- This evidence is concerned with that Library. 



Patents and Technical Progress. 

Patents for invention are of great importance to Industry because they are a means by which research and development 
are encouraged and financed. They are also of cultural importance because patent specifications constitute a detailed 
and intricately indexed record, written in contemporary style and nomenclature, of the whole technological 
development since the Industrial Revolution. ^ 

The specifications are written and the records are used largely by Patent Agents whose work could not be done without 
an adequate library so that the efficiency of their work now depends upon an efficient N.R.L.S.I. 

At risk of giving information which is possibly well-known to the Committee we explain briefly that the Patent Office 
(Department of the Board of Trade) examines patent applications and acts for the Crown in the granting of patents for 
inventions and Patent Agents act as professional advisers to inventors, or more usually the companies or organisations 
which employ the inventors, in investigating what is known in the technical field to wliich an invention relates 
preparing the descriptive specification and monopoly claims for a patent application and conducting the business before 
the Patent Office. The work of the Patent Office and Patent Agents is closely linked with patents cases in the High 
Court, the Patents Appeal Tribunal (a specially appointed Judge of the High Court) and London barristers. 



International Co-operation. 

Each year some 60,000 patent applications are filed in the United Kingdom, about 40,000 patents granted and of these 
about 70% originate from abroad so that the “invisible exports” of patents, througlr official and professional fees and 
investment in this country, are substantial. 

Patent Agents also act in obtaining patents in other countries, which bring substantial return to the country by way of 

royalties and an important function of the N.R.L.S.I. is served by its world-wide holding of patent specifications and 
ot related publications of all countries. <=, r- r 



The Importance and Value of the Library. 

was origiiially set up to stimulate invention by providing free information to everyone. Its 
relationship with the patents system is a special example of its national and international significance to Industry. 

The Patent Office has been m its present location at Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, for over one hundred 

Library grew until in 1966 the N.R.L.S.I. was formed and was placed 
vniiiTTiAc n the Briti^ Museum. The Library now has a stock of considerably more than half a million 

hn of about 35 000 volumes a year, and housed in the Patent Office building, in a neighbouring 

uildmg (Chancery House), and on two floors of the Whiteleys building at Bayswater. 

f technical assistants and other technical staff number not less than 1,000. 

othen ® one-half work in London, mostly in the vicinity of the Patent Office. The 

Patent OffirS^^^^^ ^ut many of them travel into London frequently, for business with the 

t nt Office and to use the N.R.L.S.I., and others have London associates who use the N.R.L.S.I. on their behalf 

M^ut^dekv invention and it is important for a Patent Agent or one of his staff to be able 

Transactions of Learned Snr'Pt A ^ consult patent specifications and relevant scientific or technical information in 
transactions ot Learned Societies and Institutes, text books and periodicals. 

The following is an example of the requirement for an urgent search. 

^ewSparte^^^ ^^'^^try or abroad, to make a product which is a 

Agent to advise whether or not he patent or pending patent application. He instructs his Patent 

N.R.L.S.I. The search for a nntent nr ^ ^ execute the order and this advice can only be given after a search in the 

might show that the nrodum ronlH nnt^v, ^PP^JJ^^tion might be inconclusive but a search through other publications 
ad4e the manufacture?^ ihe nrd^ ^ by an existing valid patent and, in such case, the Patent Agent can 

der can be executed. This simple example is typical of day-to-day work essential to 
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the Industry of this country. 

A particular feature of the N.R.L.S.I. in this connection is the speed with which it must make publications avahable in 
the Library and the fact that everything is stamped with its accession date which is relied on for legal significance in 
searching, as well as in patents litigation. 

The N.R.L.S.I. has inherited the character of the Patent Office Library as an open-access reference library which is 
essential if the wealth of technical information contained in patent specifications and in scientific and technical books 
periodicals and other publications is properly to be utilised. Of the present N.R.L.S.I. holding, about one fifth consists 
of patent specifications and four fifths of scientific and technical literature and all of these must remain readily 
available and complete for reference at any time. 



Although an important interest of Patent Agents is ready access to patent specifications of all countries it is of equal 
importance that they should have the same access to other scientific and technical literature. 

When a Patent Agent is searching for prior publication, he cannot limit his search to the obvious or best known 
publications from a scientific point of view. Very often, the piece of information which he needs to support or 
invalidate a patent may be found in some little-known journal revealed by persistent search, book-by-book or through a 
chain of references. Such a search is usually the origin of the citation of pubHcations in patents litigation which may 
involve very large sums of money. The recent case of Anxionnaz v. Rolls-Royce Ltd., on jet engines for aircraft was an 
example in which the Defendants, including the Crown, had to research and cite the technical history of jet ’engines 
prior to 1939 in order to show that a claim, involving millions of pounds, was. not justified. 

It is relevant here to mention that teclmical trade literature, put out by individual firms, is becoming an increasingly 
important source of information and tliis is an area where the N.R.L.S.I. needs to be strengthened. It has a fairly good 
stock of this type of publication but it would be of great benefit if this could be built up into a fully representative 
collection, readily available. 

The requirements discussed above are essential in the present situation but if, as is possible by 1970, the proposed 
International Patents Co-operation Treaty is concluded, patent applications will involve an International Search and the 
case for full implementation of the N.R.L.S.I. would be overwhelming. Otherwise, British inventors and Industry will 
be at a disadvantage and lag behind countries such as Germany, U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., which latter country now has 
2,000 people engaged solely on patents classification and is building its second patents search computer. 



Deterioration in Services. 

By comparison, we have the present modest requirement in the United Kingdom to search patents literature for the 
statutory period of fifty years. Patents, scientific and technical literature should be kept in the Library for at least this 
50-year period. We realise that there is a firm Government promise on this but it is particularly mentioned here because 
we believe that the present library administration has in the last few years parted with many books pubHshed as 
recently as 1930. 

Another difficulty is caused by the practice of sending journals away to be bound into volumes. Users of the N.R.L.S.I. 
depend on the reputed holding of books being available. We have no doubt that the Library administration realises the 
importance of this but they still continue to send books away for binding. The number of volumes to be bound would 
clearly justify this being done on the premises, so that a journal can be seen on demand if it has to be temporarily off 
the shelf. 

Fortunately, there is no question of the N.R.L.S.I. sending any book out on loan, which would ruin its use as a 
Reference Library, and we are glad that the no-lending rule is strictly observed. 

When it was aimounced that the Library was to become part of the British Museum, the Institute received assurances 
that there would be no diminution In the service given by the old Patent Office Library. We realise the difficulties 
which hrise from insufficient trained staff but must point out that the maintenance of patents card indexes and 
Registers in the Library is slow, inaccurate and far from satisfactory. 

Furthermore, our work as Patent Agents becomes increasingly difficult both in our day-to-day use of the N.R.L.S.I., so 
inadequately and inconveniently housed, and in the uncertainty of the eventual location of the N.R.L.S.I. The Council 
has watched with grave concern the deterioration in the access not only for our profession but for the research workers 
in Industry generally to essential patents, scientific and technical information for reference purposes directly related to 
the operation of existing Industries and the promotion of new Industries. 

Not only do we, as already shown, need a complete range of publications for a fifty-year period, but if we are to work 
quickly enough to keep up with the ever-growing pressure of new inventions we need the Library to return fully to the 
system of open-access that in recent years has been eroded. At present, only 38 years of books and journals are on 
open-access and the present librarian has gradually moved more and more into closed stores, to the great inconvenience 
concerned. In other ways much has been done to improve the Library, e.g. improved arrangement and 
identification and while-you-wait copies, but repeated representations do not produce the access to the shelves that 
our members need. 
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For many years there was a Government intention to build on the South Bank near Waterloo Bridge a new Patent 1 
Office building which would also house the N.R.L.S.I. The history of procrastination, changes of plan and intention 
including an intention, apparently now lost, for the N.R.L.S.I. to have its own building on the same South Bank site in 1 
sorry tale with which we will not bore the Committee. The facts are on record and available. I 

I 

We recognise the competing demands for other services involving use of space and buildings in the Central London area ! 
but our requirements have been known to the Government for many years, admitted by the proposal for a new building I 
on the South Bank and now are becoming so urgent that it is submitted that they should rank for priority I 

consideration. | 

i 

The main requirement can quite simply be stated as a building in the Central London area adequately to house the ! 
N.R.L.S.I. with its present holding and growth. Ideally the N.R.L.S.I. should be on the same site as the Patent Office I 
which is itself overdue for rehousing, but in any event the N.R.L.S.I. and the Patent Office should be close together for I 
convenient use by people working in or visiting Central London. 1 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

I 

1. Open-access is essential throughout the N.R.L.S.I. j 

i 

2. All books and literature should be kept easily available there for at least 50 years and not allowed to leave the ! 

building. | 

3. Improvement in scope (e.g. Technical Trade Literature) and efficiency (especially patents indexes) of Library 
services. 

4. Early availability and accession dating of publications in the Library must be maintained. 

5. There is an urgent need for the new N.R.L.S.I. in Central London and it must be housed with or adiacent to the 
Patent Office. 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

THE CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
April 18th, 1968 



The Society has for more than a century maintained in London the only comprehensive library in the country devoted 
solely to the science of chemistry. The Council believes that this traditional library service must be maintained for the 
foreseeable future but at the same time has recognised the necessity to supplement it with a rapid and selective 
information service in order to meet the needs of all chemists. Accordingly, in 1966, the Society took the initiative of 
setting up a research programme intending to lead to the establishment in the United Kingdom of a comprehensive 
computer-based chemical information service available to all who may need it. As users of chemical information the 
Library of the Chemical Society and its Fellows make use of the national library services. 



Use Made of National Services 

The Chemical Society Library requisitions approximately one hundred and fifty items per annum from the National 
Lending Library and finds both loan and photo-copy service satisfactory, provided that the required item is on the 
shelves. The National Lending Library is slow in informing an enquirer that a particular item is not available. 

The Society makes occasional demands on the National Central Library and finds its service slow (two to three weeks) 
even allowing for the fact that the items required tend to be obscure. 

The Society does not itself make use of the National Library of Science and Invention but this library is known to be of 
considerable importance to many Fellows of the Society. It is impossible to give a precise estimate of the use made by 
such individuals but a sample survey is being undertaken which may provide some statistical evidence. 



Traditional Library Services Provided by the Chemical Society 

The Library of the Chemical Society is de facto a national reference and lending library for chemistry available to 
anyone in the country who requires it. It is open to members of the following societies, all of whom contribute to the 
library’s upkeep:— 

The Chemical Society 

The Society of Chemical Industry 

The Royal Institute of Chemistry 

The Faraday Society 

The Biochemical Society 

The Society for Analytical Chemistry 

For the last eight years, the library has also been open to firms, universities, government departments, libraries, and 
other corporate bodies willing to pay a small subscription (currently £8.0.0d. per annum). The library co-operates with 
Aslib and the National Central Library although it has never become a formal outlier of the latter. Hence its collection 
is now open to any enquirer. 

With the exception of certain data compilations and similar material of a reference nature, the whole collection of 
books and journals is available on loan, although the availability of a cheap and rapid photo-copy service now inhibits 
the expansion of the loan service. The loan service is available by personal visit or by post and Xerox copies of articles 
can be supplied either “while you wait” or by post, in accordance with the provisions of the Copyright Acts. Payment 
for these services is now largely made by pre-paid requisitions. The extensive use of Xerox leaves the bulk of the stock 
always available for reference. 

The collection covers the whole range of chemistry including biochemisty and chemical engineering. The library has 
made a feature of adding cover-to-cover translations of most Russian chemical periodicals and it also has an extensive 
range of spectra not readily available elsewhere. It has a wide range of advanced textbooks and monographs and a 
collection of historical works on early chemistry and alchemy. 

The total stock is approximately 65,000 volumes of which some 50,000 are periodicals. It currently receives about 700 
periodicals which between them cover more than 90% of new chemical papers. 

The library now lends about 13,500 volumes and supplies about 55,000 pages of photo-copying per annum. The Society 
has long been aware that its library could be more widely used in relation to its wealth of material, and in recent years, 
the Society has endeavoured to make its services available to as wide a public as possible. Such charges as are made for 
Its services cover only the administration of those services and do not contribute to the general funds of the Society. 

The Society has taken note of the developments in the national library services in recent years and has decided that at 
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least for the next decade it will continue to provide books and periodicals over the whole field of chemistry for as large 
a public as possible. Financial provision has been made for the implementation of this policy and part of the rooms 
formerly occupied by the Royal Society are now being reconstructed to rehouse the Chemical Society Library in such a 
manner that the bulk of its stock will, for the first time, be on open access to readers. Increased seating space will also 
be provided for those who attend the library. 



A Computer-Based Chemical Information Service 

The Society has always concerned itself with the means of handling the ever growing volume of chemical information. 
Already in 1857 it was providing Fellows with an alerting service to the content of all other chemical publications. Such 
a service was continued first within the Society’s own Journal and then in publications of a joint organisation sponsored 
by the Chemical Society until the financial burden became too great in 1953. The Society, nevertheless, then continued 
to aid the chemist in his dealings with the chemical information by producing the first ever current awareness 
publication in chemistry. These services were closely associated with the holdings of the Chemical Society Library so 
that the original literature was always readily available to users. 

In 1959 the American Chemical Society embarked on an intensive programme of research and development of the 
application of modern data processing procedures to the handling of all chemical information. As a result a number of 
computer-based services are now becoming available for exploitation. 

In 1966 the Chemical Society established its Research Unit in Information Dissemination and Retrieval at Nottingham 
University; its continuing and growing programme of research and development must ultimately lead to the 
establishment in the United Kingdom of a computer-based chemical information service, providing the scientist with 
chemical information in a multitude of packages and forms designed to meet his requirements. 

Since chemical information does not consist solely of numerical data and since its quantity is so vast, a computer-based 
chemical information service is unlikely ever to give the complete answer to any specific enquiry but will probably give 
the skeleton of an answer together with an indication as to where in the chemical record the full answer and its 
background can be discovered. This implies that even when remotely controlled services are available some of the 
outlets of the service must be associated with and located close to the comprehensive stores of chemical knowledge and 
also that the user of such a computer-based service must have ready access to a comprehensive specialist library. 



Conclusion 

The Society appreciates the need for some re-grouping of the national library services within an integrated scheme. 
However it hopes that any such scheme will recognise the important part which will be played by the Chemical Society 
in providing a specialist library and information service. 
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memorandum 

submitted by 

THE COUNTY COUNCILS ASSOCIATION 
June 21st, 1968 



1 

2 



3 



4 



5 



6 



7 

8 
9 



10 



11 



12 



County councils have wide responsibilities for securing adequate library 
18,000,000 in England and Wales. ^ 



services for a population of some 



In the past division of responsibility for national library services has led to voluntary cooperation formal and 
informal. Valuable though this is, it cannot achieve all the tasks to be fulfilled in an effective national library 
system. The British Museum in contrast with the National Library of Wales has appeared to have little dirert 
effect on the reading pub ic of this coun ry The service from the National Central Library has been inadequate 
but the service of the National Lending Library for Science and Technology suggests that there is considerab e 
potential for an effective national system. The fullest public exploitation of tL nTtional library resources Ls not 
been possible because of the division of responsibility for these libraries and their services. 



The British National Library should have national responsibilities and be a single organisation. It may have 
separate units but these ^ould be closdy co-ordinated under the control of one director responsible to the 
Secretary of State for the Department of Education and Science. ^ 



The Association support the Parry Committee’s recommendation that a British National Library should be 
estabUshed and that the library services of the British Museum should be rehoused separately from those of the 
museum facilities. 



It appears unlikely that any single site could ever be found for a comprehensive British National Library building 
since the library should comprise the functions of the existing British Museum, National Lending Library for 
Science and Technology, National Central Library, the Science Museum (in its national services) and the proposed 
National Reference Library of Science and Invention. The British National Library would have three main 
functions which may be considered as a British National Lending Service, a British National Reference Library 
and a British National Bibliographical Service. ^ 

The British National Lending Service would provide all the services now given by the National Lending Library 
and the National Central Library in relation to the loan of books and similar material. There would appear to be 
no essential requirement that tliis library be in London but it should be close to an important railway station and 
close to a major trunk road. With the progressive movement towards greater self-sufficiency in local library 
services the demand on the British National Lending Service should become much more specialised than in the 
past but this does not mean that the demand would be less in volume; indeed the opposite would be the case. The 
National Lending Service could concentrate on preserving rare, foreign and older material and thereby 
considerably reduce the storage costs of all other libraries. 

The increasing contribution of public libraries to national inter-lending would suggest representation of these 
libraries on any advisory board or committee for the British National Library. 

There seems little justification for separating services with the same functions into special subject divisions since 
the overlapping of the humanities, social sciences and the natural and technical sciences is so great. 

Similarly, the Reference Library Services should be integrated with the facilities of the present British Museum, 
with those facilities of the Science Museum which provide national services and with the proposed National 
Reference Library. This should provide reading-room facilities in London with readily available stocks, supported 
by stores in the immediate vicinity of London, accessible daily for motor collection and delivery. Although the 
stocks would be maintained normally in London there may be a case for transferring items from the British. 
National Reference Library to other reference libraries and reading-rooms in other points throughout the country 
to meet specific temporary needs. 

The British National Reference Library should also act as the central information referral point for the libraries in 
this country and for this reason it would seem reasonable that the third part of the British National Library, i.e. 
the British National Bibliographical Service, be housed with the British National Reference Library. 

The British National Bibliographical Service would act as a link, as would the British National Lending Service in 
the appropriate fields, for foreign enquiries. The Bibliographical Service would include the facilities of the present 
British National Bibliography. 

Access to the British National Library should, of course, be available to any adult in the country. It may be 
uesirable, however, that access to the lending services should remain as an indirect process throu^ the public 
libraries and other local services. The use of the British National Reference Library on the other hand might 
continue to be by direct approach although sponsorship by a local public library should be regarded as sufficient 
introduction for any reader. 
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13 Little use can at present be made by county libraries of any of the existing facilities at the British Museum. Use is 
largely confined to the occasional use of photocopying facilities and the occasional request for bibliographical 
information by letter. More use is made of both the National Central Library and the National Lending Library 
for Science and Technology. Moreover the Science Museum services appear in some measure to back the use of 
the National Lending Library for Science and Technology. 

14 The Committee may find the following information helpful. 

(i) County Libraries borrow directly from the National Lending Library for Science and Technology more than 

6,000 items per year. They borrow a great many more items indirectly from the National Lending Library 
through the national interlending system. ^ 

(ii) During 1967 public libraries were responsible for 40 per cent of the books borrowed through the agency of the 
National Central Library and all county libraries play a full part in the activities of the interlending regions of the 
country which facilitates this use of the National Central Library. 

(iii) The Region Interlending system, in which all our members participate, loaned 30,000 books through the agency 
of the National Central Library. 

(iv) All the English counties are subscribers to the British National Bibliography and between them are responsible for 
a total of 665 subscriptions. In September, 1966, county libraries used the British National Bibliography almost 
twice as extensively as did municipal libraries. Two thirds of county libraries purchased catalogue cards or 
catalogue slips. 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

THE COMMITTEE ON BIOLOGICAL INFORMATION 
May 10th, 1968 



This Committee was formed as a result of a conference on Biological Information held in London in November 1966. 
The Conference was organized jointly by the Biological Group of ASLIB and the Institute of Biology. The Committee 
comprises representatives of ASLIB, The Institute of Biology, and the Biological Council with observers from the Office 
of Scientific and Technical Information and the Royal Society. The Institute of Biology has more than 5000 members 
and the Biological Council is a federation of some 80 biological societies. 



Need for a Comprehensive National Reference Library 

The National Reference Library of Science and Invention (NRLSI) in its present form has only limited value for the 
biologist. The biological coverage of the Holborn Division is small and its geographical separation from the Bayswater 
Division, which houses the developing life-sciences collections, is frustrating and wasteful of time. Even when the 
Bayswater Division is open to readers, the geographical separation from the Holborn Division will severely limit its 
usefulness. It must be strongly emphasized that any separation of the biological sciences from the chemical and physical 
sciences is not only impossible to achieve without arbitrary classification but is flying in the face of modern trends in 
biology. Biochemistry, Physiology, molecular biology, cell biology are all fields which are extending further and further 
into chemistry and physics proper. Certainly it is at such interfaces that the most exciting current research is taking 
place. 

The Patent Office library was founded in 1855 and its scope is confined to “the physical sciences: mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, etc., engineering and other related technologies and industrial skills” (to quote the guide to the 
present Holborn Division). We presume that it was so restricted and financed by government because at that time these 
were the applied sciences making the greatest contribution to the national economy. It may then have been true that 
biology played a minor role in this respect, but it is certainly not true now. 

Despite the restriction it has proved enormously useful as shown by the readership (145,000 readers in 1967). A fully 
comprehensive library would be even more useM to the people for whom the Holborn Division now caters as well as 
providing a service for the biologists (including medical and veterinary scientists) which they have never had and have 
needed for many years. 

Government finance for the enlarged unified NRLSI would be amply justified by the large contribution that applied 
biology now makes to the national economy. We may mention agricultural and horticultural research in all its aspects, 
the development of pesticides and herbicides, fisheries research, pharmacology and the pharmaceutical industry, food 
science, brewing, research into the control of biological spoilage, microbiology (antibiotics) as examples of the wide and 
important ramifications of applied biology which depend on the co-ordinated efforts of biologists, chemists, and/or 
engineers. 

All this leads to the conclusion that a unified NRSLI housed in a single building is essential. 



Situation of the NRLSI 

Current motorway development and railway electrification make London more than ever the transport centre of Great 
Britain and a unified NRLSI should be situated in Central London. It is also in one sense the scientific centre of the 
country - of the 278 meetings of national biological societies arranged for 1968, 200 will be held in London. Biologists 
could well combine attendance at such meetings with work at the NRLSI as the chemists and physicists already do. 



Prohibition of Lending 

The present library facilities in biology are many and varied but almost all are lending libraries. (Those few that are not, 
such as the British Museum (Nat. Hist.), have very limited reading space.) These libraries will continue to serve a useful 
purpose and it is difficult to imagine a more efficient service on these lines than that provided by the National Lending 
Library of Science and Technology at Boston Spa. Nothing in this memorandum must be taken to imply that these 
services should not be maintained and expanded - but they have inevitable drawbacks. 

A long journey to a lending library may often be wasted because the references to be consulted are on loan. Even if it is 
ensured by correspondence that the required references are available, the journey may still be only partly justified. This 
IS because of the snowball effect in consulting references: one paper consulted may lead to the requirement to consult 
other papers and so on and these may be on loan. If such secondary references are obtained from Boston Spa there is an 
inevitable delay. 
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There must be one library in the country where all the required references can be consulted in one place at 



one time. 



Open Access 

This requirement arises out of the snowball effect mentioned in the previous section. It is wasteful in time to fill ' 
form and ask at a desk for a reference, or to write to Boston Spa for it, if when it is obtained, a quick glance shows tht 
it is not really relevant - this often happens. If the reader goes directly to the shelves he can scan the paper there and™ 
save everybody’s time. It must be realized that if 145,000 readers are kept waiting even 10 minutes on the average 
the time wasted has cost at least £30,000. Lack of open access at the Science Museum Library has been the cLse^f 
much complaint and irritation among biologists who use that library. ° 

The unexpected finds, finds unlikely to be made by the most sophisticated computer methods, that accrue f 
browsing are perhaps not measurable but are certainly very real. This is particularly true among books and monograplT 

It is sometimes claimed that open access is inefficient when the user is ignorant. It is true that training in library use ' 
often lacking in undergraduate and postgraduate science courses (a lack which this Committee is hoping to remedvf 
But there should always be staff available to help such people and the Holborn Division has demonstrated that 
inexperienced users will very willingly attend courses run in the library for their benefit. 



Coverage 



The benefits of open access and browsing are particularly great in fringe scientific fields: the extension of biologv into 
chemistry and physics has already been mentioned - but biology will, we believe, extend too to the social sciencS The 
medical literature is of much biological interest and the specialized medical libraries are either closed shops (British 
Medical Association). or available only to members (Royal Society of Medicine). They both lend and they are finding it 
increasingly difficult to finance an adequate, let alone complete, coverage of the world medical literature TheNRI^i 
should therefore embrace all science. ' 



Si? of an mnst aim at the impossible: 1(X)% coverage. It is realized that the increase in coverage above 

50% of the world s scientific literature wiU bring in diminishing returns in useful information. But there should be one 
hbrary m the country where a 90% coverage could be expected. Books and, particularly, monographs must be covered 
The coverage must be fully extensive in time as well as in breadth. In taxonomy this is clearly vital, but it is important 
m many branches of biology and the computerized services are unlikely ever to extend into the older literature 



Summary 



Biologists requke a National Reference Library of Science and Invention that shall embrace the whole of science 
be on open “““ 

Postscript 
Opening hours 

" “ifed NRLSI will be veiy large. Maximum usage mustte 

Sin coCr 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

THE COMMITTEE ON LATIN AMERICA 
April 26th, 1968 



The Committee on Latm America was set up m 1963 as the result of a meeting of librarians and other representatives of 
government departments, tas, and other institutions, and members of the Aslib Economics Group, at &nmng House 
under the Chairmanship of Sir John Walker. Duector General of the Hispanic and Luzo-Brazflian CouS The 
Committee is concerned with three projects in the first instance: ^ ™ councils. Itie 



1 Compilation of a union list of serials on Latin American economic and social topics. 

2 Compilation of a guide to resources in the same field. 



3 Compilation of a descriptive guide to the contents of source material. 



The first of these projects is to result in the publication of “Latin American Economic and Social Serials” bv CUve 
Bingley Ltd. for the Committee, in the summer or autumn of this year. The National Central Library’has been 
mtimtely associated with the work of compilation, through the department also concerned with the production of the 
British Union-Catalope of Periodicals: New Periodical Titles. The NCL prepared a check-list of serials in this field 
based on titles supplied by members of the Committee, and this was distributed to some 200 British libraries The 
holdings reported m consequence were amalgamated with holdings already known to the NCL, as recorded in the card 
catalogue and m the origmal four-volume set and supplement of the British Union-Catalogue of Periodicals. 

The list “Utin American Economic and Social Serials” has been prepared in the BUCOP style, and includes some 1100 
titles, with the holdmgs m 27 hbranes represented. Titles which ceased before 1945 are excluded. The main bodv of 
gives full information on each title and its holdings, is divided into sections, beginning wltli “General” 
and Caribbean categories, followed alphabetically by each country or area in “Latin America” {defmed according to 
to Report of the Committee on Latin American Studies, University Grants Committee - the Parry Reportl and the 
Caribbean Apart from introductory matter, there is also an Index of Sponsoring Bodies, and a general tifie index It is 
intended that there shaU be revised editions of this list in future, as required by new titles and new holdings and the 
scope will probably be extended to cover the humanities and social sciences generally. 



The co-operation of other national libraries in this project is represented by a British Museum staff member on the 
Conunittee who has provided numerous entries for BM holdingsrtfnd since the word “economic” has been interpreted 
ajly widely to include, for example, periodicals dealing with agriculture and mining, holdings of the National Lending 
Library tor Science and Technology and of the Science Museum Library also appear in the list. 
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MEMORANDA 



submitted by 

THE CONFEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRY 
May 3rd and December 20th, 1968 



The Future of the National Reference Library of Science and Invention 



Summary 

The National Reference Library of Science and Invention has a vital role in providing an information source and 
open-access library which would be of considerable benefit to British Industry. Unfortunately the experience of the last 
few years suggests a steady decline of Government interest in the project as a whole which is reflected by the lack of a 
clear policy for the library, shortage of storage space, staffing difficulties and the failure to find a site for the whol? 
Ubrary. 

We are gravely concerned about the present situation which impairs the service that the library can provide and offers 
little hope for the future. We make a number of recommendations which could resolve the situation. 



1 The early history of the library 



In 1951 it was recommended that the Patent Office Library should be expanded to form the National Reference 
Library of Science and Invention (NRLSI), and in 1959 a Working Party suggested that the Scientific and 
Technological sections of the British Museum Library should be merged with the Patent Office Library so as to 
form the NRLSI, which would then have a wide coverage on scientific subjects. It was also proposed that anew 
Patent Office Building together with the NRLSI should be erected on a site on the South Bank. In 1963 the 
project was deferred when the Royal Fine Arts Commission objected to the plans and delayed further in 1965 
when the combined project was affected by the ban on office building in Central London 



O^n 1st April 1966, the administration of the Patent Office Library was transferred from the Board of Trade to 
the British Museum, and the NRLSI was formed. Since, then, however, the former Patent Office Librarv has 
q^rtos^h^Ba^^^ Chancery Lane, and the other part of the library has been built up in temporary 



2 Lack of progress since April 1st 1966 

rm progress of the N.R.L.S.I. In June 

.t.ff t i ^ inadequate housing and shortage of 

^ ^ contribution these facilities could make to the effectiveness of our scientific and 

mJSnl research and development in British industry”. As a result a 

S ^ representatives of the CBI and Sir Herbert Andrew and Sir 

It i^s uSt Y ^ f emphasised, and the type of library needed by industry outlined, 

proposak^ ^ ^ Department of Education and Science would re-^examine the matter and prepare 

Sffkultks^^^^^^ January 1967 when Sir Frank Francis wrote to the CBI to inform us that some 

airticuities has arisen which were causing delays m the plans for the N.R.L.S.I. 

heV^ts ^TWrd Committee on the National Reference Library of Science and Invention 

representatives are ^ Bayswater Division of the N.R.L.S.I. Two CBI 

was 10/12% below visory Conimittee and it was clear that the situation had deteriorated. Staff 

Museum was unconcempd ahmit ^ \r? r site has been lost by default and it appeared that the British 

September 1966 ^ •R.L.S.I. and had taken no action since the meeting with the CBI in 

N.R.L.S.I. should^e'transferre?^frnm^^ Education and Science in August 1967 suggesting the 

should give evidence to the Daintnn Pn The reply, received in January 1968, suggested we 

give evidence to the Damton Committee on National Libraries, but did not comment on our proposal. 

kcludk??iS^ tle^NTl^S l\^f Museum will be submitting evidence to the Dainton Committee, 

not be^LsuTter N.R.L.S.I., but it appears that members of the N.R.L.S.I. Advisory Committee would 

Mus^m O^^roepartalnt of EdTaUoTLd sSnct 
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3 The present position 



There is now no site available for the new buildine for thp M r t q t 

find a new site. The library is housed in three buildings - the nnV ftt efforts are being made to 

at Holborn. The Bays water division is severely short staffed fand 't ^iles away from those 

imposed this year) and this has delaye?lS openS oMte “f" ‘“^ely to be 

end of 1968, but this may be deferred due to the staff eiitsl Tt.» ^ P“hhc {n is still hoped to open by tfie 
well continue to deteriorate as the uncertainty 

rateSuhS c“be p™on oplmac“s??s ™i|?ble ^P^ce and the amount of 

rs:;tis”ir ^ 

library can provid^t^ftf pub^^^^^^^ °P“ theTeep^Vrfthe N R l'sI" ‘*'d 

breakdown of the essential service provided by the N.R.L.S.I. ^ resignations of staff with the possible 



4 Industry’s requirements 

XU'pSETi^ 

subject, or associated subjects in the past. Information on parallel or past wrk eitherln the form ot 1^4° *i 
papers and articles, journals or comments in the Press cm save weeS o ™a uabk ^ m, 14 a 

In d|S iabtftrs t“t SS“ff?SS 

another establislment, and all reaching much the same conclusions. This leads to wastage of manpower^S:h can 

oidy be evaluated in millions of pounds, and which the U.K. cannot afford. It could be av™dedTv a cte 
information service organised on a national basis. avoiaea oy a tirst class 



5 CBI Recommendations 



!? service that industry needs there must be agreement on the 

me M.K.L.b.l. and a new sense of urgency must be found. 



size, location and function of 



5.1 Scope of the N.R.L.S.I. 



^®rnis of reference for the library is essential to proper planning of its 
MuSum definition has been given by the Department of Education and Science or the British 



We therefore recommend the following:— 

f ^ London, which would hold upwards of 

1,000,000 books on the shelves, with adequate storage for older books and journals in the basement 
for m premses readily accessible to library staff) so that they can be produced on demand with 
mmimum delay - tliis facility is essential for industrial users. 

(b) Ready access to 1,000,000 books represents a problem in library administration and it will be 
essential to provide an efficient retrieval system, the appropriate organisation and most important the 
staff to operate it. 

(c) The following services are necessary if the National Reference Library of Science and Invention is to 
help mdustry with its problems in surveying the literature before a major research effort is started in 
its laboratories. First, a general search and abstracting service is required. The Library should be 
prepared to receive a request for searches for organisations outside London by letter, telephone or 
telex and send back a list of titles and abstracts by return. This service need not be free, and it is 
unlikely that payment of reasonable charges for searches would deter possible users. Furnished with a 
book list and abstracts, scientists would probably make their own preliminary review of the literature, 
and then visit the National Reference Library in London to consult selected original papers in detail 
or take copies of them. 
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The time taken travelling is outweighed by the value of finding all the books and papers available in 
one place. It is not visualised that the National Reference Library would supersede the exist™ 
information services within organizations, since any large body of scientists would still require their 
own speciahst librarians and library, but it would serve the purpose of keeping the individual 
information services within sensible economic bounds, whilst enabling them to operate at a greater 
efficiency than many are able to do at present. For the smaller organization, however, the National 
Reference Library could prove a boon to scientists by releasing them from the tasks of searching the 
literature by slow and inefficient methods, using local public libraries which were not set up for the 
purpose, and which are not suitably equipped for it. 

(d) Co-ordination of the library and other systems being set up for information retrieval, and selective 
dissemination of information is essential. There is a need for a National Referral Centre, and this 
could be based on the N.R.L.S.I. This would link the Reference centres for selected technologies, the 
various information retrieval system, the National Lending Library and the N.R.L.S.I. 



5 .2 The need for immediate action 
5.2.1 Administrative problems 

The N.R.L.S.I. receives a considerable number of Scientific and technological books from the British 
Museum Library and more funds were provided by the Treasury so that both the range of books and 
the intake increased. The existing administrative structure does not appear capable of meeting this 
challenge quickly and flexibly, and the CBI regrets that public statements of support do not always 
seem to have been borne out by events. The staffing allocations have been inadequate and the 
changing requirements of a new organisation are not met by a structure which as designed for the 
administration of a quasi-static organisation. The result is a chronic shortage of staff and finance 
hampered by procedures which defer or delay decisions. 



5.2.2 Delays in finding a site 

The existing situation means that responsibility for finding a site falls between several Ministries, It 
appears at times that there is no intention of choosing a site and starting a building. It has been 
suggested that the earliest that the building can be ready is four years from commencing work on the 
site - this could mean that N.R.L.S.I. would have to continue its fragmented existence in several 
buildings for another 7-10 years. 

It is important that authority be given to one or more people to select and purchase a suitable site at 
the earliest opportunity. The construction programme must be designed to aim at completion of the 
new building in the shortest time practicable. 



6 Responsibility for the N.R.L.S. 

This paper has emphasised, with a few examples, the general lack of urgency and repeated delays which have 
restricted the rapid development of the N.R.L.S.I. as an effective National Library (it is interesting to contrast the 
smoother and more rapid progress of the National Lending Library which is now established at Boston Spa and 
has been providing an effective service for the last five years). The major responsibility for the lack of urgency 
and repeated delays rests with the British Museum and the Department of Education and Science. Neither 
organisation has direct or extensive contracts with industry (their functions do not require this) and this may 
explain the failure to appreciate the potential value of the N.R.L.S.I. to the industrial user. 

There are three basic requirements if the N.R.L.S.I. is to operate effectively and provide the services industry 
needs: 

(1) Its functions must be agreed, and defined by clear terms of reference. 

(2) It must have much greater control over its own affairs — i.e. a much greater autonomy. 

(3) The responsibility for the library must rest clearly with one organisation wliich is prepared to authorise the 
funds and staffing levels needed to provide an effective service. 

More control over its own affairs would remedy the present situation where the Keeper of the library has little 
influence over the staffing level and finds it difficult to get decisions and even harder to get them implemented, 
We feel that the Advisory Panel (which at present has no powers, and meets about once a year) should be given 
clear terms of reference and meet more frequently so that it can give effective advice and support to the Library. 
There should be more industrial representation on the Advisory Panel, (at present the ineffectiveness of the 
Advisory Panel gives little encouragement to its membership). 
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The CBI has already recommended that responsibility for the Library be transferred away from the British 
Museum. We have considered carefully which Ministry, or organisation, should have overall responsibility for the 
N R.L.S.l. and we feel that this is an important matter since the new authority will have to fight hard to get 
matters moving again. We are aware that there are conflicting arguments as to whether the N.R.L.S.l. should 
come under the Department of Education and Science, or the Ministry of Technology. 

We recommend that the N.R.L.S.L, in addition to having increased autonomy, should be placed under the charge 
of the Ministry of Technology for two straiglitforward reasons. 

(1) The Library will be required to serve mainly industrial needs, and must be kept up to date both in its 
^ ^ acquisition of books and its information Services. Industry today looks first to the Ministry of Technology 

to represent it in technical matters concerning the Government and it also has a network of regional officers 
and teclinical advice centres. In contrast the Department of Education and Science has its major interests 
with educational matters, particularly as they affect local government authorities and the Universities. 

(2) The Library has been the responsibility of the Department of Education and Science for some time, and the 

^ present situation suggests a lack of interest and appreciation of the need for urgent action. 

In short the CBI feels that the proper place for an industrially orientated library is an industrially orientated 
Ministry i.e. the Ministry of T echnology. 



7 Co-ordination of Information activities 

The present situation, -whereby responsibility for Library and Information Services is divided between two 
Ministries, is unsatisfactory (the recent report of the Parliamentary and Scientific Committee made this point in 
detail). There is a need for greater co-operation between the various organisations concerned to ensure that 
eventually all information systems can be interlinked, and activities are not duplicated. The CBI support the need 
for an Information Authority to co-ordinate the library systems and information activities and ensure that there 
is no overlap and duplication. 



8 The Cost 



At a time when it is obviously desirable to keep a check on public expenditure, it is essential to consider ve^ 
seriously whether the cost of setting up an efficient National Reference Library of Science and I^nvention, can be 
iustified It is our belief that the savings to industry from a first-class reference library would be very great, tor 
not only would the cost of its own information services be kept within bounds, but they would operate with 
maximum efficiency if they were supported by an effective central reference source. In short the most emcient. 
use would be made of our limited resources of scientific manpower. Industrial technology m this coumry can 
make great advances by the consistent application of existing knowledge, provided it is readily accessible. The 
overall savings would be of many orders magnitude greater than the cost, and the nation as a whole would 
benefit, just^as the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. benefit from their admirable and well-used national hbranes m 

Washington and Moscow. 



Conclusion 

The CBI urge that the Dainton Committee give their full support to measures designed to c^ate ^ 

National Reference Library of Science and Invention as soon as possible so that it can meet the continual y 

growing needs of scientists and engineers in industry. 
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CBI Survey November 1968 



SUMMARY 

This report is based on the replies to a CBI questionnaire on the National Reference Library of Science and Invention 
An unusually high response (60%) from 250 librarians representing nearly 70,000 users of industrial information 
services has given further evidence which reinforces the CBFs proposals for the future of the NRLSI. 

The comments of users of the existing facilities at Bayswater and Holborn illustrate the difficulties caused by lack of 
space and separation of sections of the library. These underline the need for rehousing the library on one site in Central 
London. 

Over one quarter of these replying were not aware of the NRLSI and over a half were not aware of aU the services 
provided. Three-quarters of the companies intend to make increased use of the library in future (especially in 
photocopy services) - much of this is a direct result of the information circulated by the CBI. NRLSI should publicise 
its services more widely until potential users are informed. 

Increased awareness amongst potential users and the improved facilities that would be provided when the library is 
rehoused will together generate a substantial increase over current demand. This should be anticipated in plans for the 
future. 



1 BACKGROUND 

Earlier this year the CBI submitted written evidence to the Dainton Committee (T.325.68), which expressed 
industry’s concern for the future of the National Reference Library of Science and Invention. We were 
subsequently asked for additional information and decided that it would best be obtained by circulating a short 
questionnaire to industry. 

This report summarises the results of the survey and the main conclusions. 



2 THE SAMPLE 

Copies of the one questionnaire (see Appendix) were sent to 415 members of six CBI Regional Research Groups 
(London, Birmingham, Nottingham, Leeds, Newcastle and Glasgow) in November 1968. The recipients were 
asked to pass the questionnaire on to the person responsible for the library, (or information services) in his 
company. A copy of the original CBI evidence to the Dainton Committee, a pamphlet on the NRLSI, and a 
summary table of information services, were enclosed with the questionnaire. 



3 ANALYSIS OF REPUES 
3.1 The Response 

Of the 415 questionnaires sent out we had 277 replies as follows: - 



Questionnaires returned 


251 


per c 
61 


Answer covered by another reply 
Firms who wrote to say that they were 


8 


2 


not completing questionnaire 


10 


2 


Firms not replying 


146 


35 




415 


100 



The total response (firms replying in any form) of 64 per cent is unusually high for a questionnaire, 
especi^y in view of the short time limit. In addition a number of covering letters welcomed the C.B.I.’s 
initiative in calling for action on the National Reference Library of Science and Invention. 

236 of the replies gave sufficient information to enable them to be classified in terms of regional grouping, 
and the number of people served by the library in the company. 

These were analysed for two variables: 

Region in which the company was located (four groups) and 

Number of people served by the library or information service (three size groups) 

The results are summarised in Table 1 which shows that the largest Regional Group is London (38 per 
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cent), but the other regions are well represented. Library or information services of both large and smaller 
companies are well represented by the questionnaires returned. 

Table 2 summarise^ the information provided by the 236 replies - these represent nearly 70,000 users of 
industrial libraries or information services, of these large companies (250 + served by the library) represent 
83% all users. The opinion of the medium and smaller firms must be given due weight since just over half 
the companies in Great Britain have fewer than 500 employees,* many of them would not use information 
services. The number of requests made per user each year varies considerably and there is no clear pattern, 
but the average is 8 per user each year. 

The proportion of requests that are dealt with by going outside the company (see last 2 columns of Table 
2) appears to be higher in areas outside London and an average is just under 1 in 3. It is clear that a 
substantial part of the service (and probably a greater proportion of the time taken to answer requests) 
involves recourse to sources outside the company. This underlines the need for co-ordination of all 
information services to avoid overlap and to prevent gaps in the services available. 



3.2 Awareness of N.R.L.S.I. 

Companies were asked if they were aware of the recently formed National Reference Library of Science 
and Invention, if they were aware of all the various facilities provided, and whether they intended to make 
increased use of the N.R.L.S.I. in the future. 

The replies are summarised in Table 3 and illustrated in figure 1. 28 per cent of all the companies were not 
aware of the existence of N.R.L.S.I. and as many as 57 per cent did not know-all the services provided. 
Companies in the regions, particularly the smaller companies, were less aware than those in London. This 
suggests that more publicity is needed for the services provided by N.R.L.S.I. (directed in particular at 
smaller companies), and this will increase the demand substantially. This is reinforced by the view from 75 
per cent of the companies that they intend to make greater use of the N.R.L.S.I. in future. 

* 1965 Trennial Manpower Survey - Statistics of Science and Technology H.M.S.O. 1967. 



3.3 Estimated Future Use of N.R.L.S.I, 

Companies were asked how frequently they would use specific services in 1969, and to estimate the number 
of times they would do this. The answers are summarised in Table 4 and 5. Although most of the visits to 
N.R.L.S.I. will be made by companies in the London region, nine companies commented that they would 
however use the N.R.L.S.I. through their London office or branch and twenty-two that they would refer 
enquiries to other libraries or organisations who would consult N.R.L.S.I. 

Data has been supplied by N.R.L.S.I. which indicates that the sixty companies who would visit N.R.L.S.I. 
regularly (daily, weekly or monthly) represent 3 per cent of their regular visitors, this is supported by the 
predicted number of visits (5,400) which is about 3.5 per cent of the total visits in 1968. The estimated 
requests for photocopies (11,300 +) represents about 8.3 per cent of the postal photocopies done by 
N.R.L.S.I. in 1968.* (ninety-eight companies expect to use tliis service regularly). 

The estimated demand for courses of instruction (177) exceeds the places provided in 1968. It is clear that 
this service could be considerably expanded. 

3.4 Lending Original or Photocopies 

Companies were asked if they would prefer to borrow the original reference, or have a photocopy, for 
books, periodicals and reports. The results are summarised in Table 6. 

As might be expected the majority preferred to borrow books rather than have photocopies, but rather 
more companies were prepared to use photocopies for periodicals — particularly the srnaller size companies. 
This evidence suggests that there is a fairly widespread demand for photocopies of periodicals in the future. 

Companies were also asked whether all original reference sources should provide a rapid photocopy service, 
and if they would make greater use of it see Table 7. A substantial majority favoured this service and 85 
per cent would make increased use of it when it was provided. It appears that companies m the regions 
would make slightly greater use of a photocopy service than those in the London area. This shows the 
extent that N.R.L.S.I. provides a national photocopy service. 



3.5 Earliest Date of Publication to be Kept on Open-Access 



Companies were asked how far back books, and periodicals, should be kept on open-access The replies are 
summarised in Table 8 and illustrated in figures 2 and 3. The results suggest that whilst books published 
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after 1930 should be held on open-access, periodicals published since 1910 should be kept on open-access 
This substantiates the original C.B.I. proposal that the library should keep its holdings for the last 
fifty-years on open-access. It has been calculated that this would require shelving for 1.5 million to 2 

million volumes. 

* Estimates of number of requests for photocopies received in 1968 by N.R.L.S.I. shows that 80% are for postal 
requests and 20% over-the-counter. Detailed figures with N.R.L.S.I. 



The CBI through its representative on the N.R.L.S.I. Advisory Committee, has consistently supported the 
requirements that 1.5 million volumes should be kept on open-access. It was explained however, by Sir 
Frank Francis, Director of the British Museum, that he had encountered considerably difficulty in obtaining 
Treasury support for shelving for 1 million volumes. In the circumstances the CBI reluctantly agreed to give 
support to the need for open-access to only 1 million volumes. Storage would be needed for material not 
kept on open-access. 

3.6 Complaints and suggestions for improvement 

Companies were asked to give their comments and suggestions for improvement to the N.R.L.S.I. A number 
commented favourably on the service provided by the staff of N.R.L.S.I. under difficult conditions, and 
there was a considerable number of suggestions which reflected widespread interest, and concern for, the 
N.R.L.S.I. 



3.6.1. Current difficulties 

Eleven complaints concerned the difficulties caused to users as a result of not having the library 
housed under one roof. Nine replies suggested that there was insufficient space in the existing library 
and eight that the seating was inadequate. Six others asked for full open-access facilities at Bayswater 
with longer hours of opening. Four replies complained about the prolonged absence of periodicals 
which had to go away for binding — suggesting that these should be done on site to save time. Others 
asked that current and bound volumes of the ^ame periodical should be displayed alongside one 
another. It is clear that the existing premises for N.R.L.S.I. cause considerable difficulties for the 
industrial user and restricts the service available. 

All these complaints reinforce the CBFs view that high priority should be given to rehousing the 
N.R.L.S.I. on one site, with adequate room for future expansion. 



3.6.2 Improvements, or additional services 

Seven replies suggested that the photocopying service could be quicker (this has been considerably 
improved recently), and one suggested that the financial and clerical procedures could be simplified 
and made interchangeable with that of the National Lending Library. Several other replies suggested 
improved co-ordination with N.L.L. 

The following suggestions were made:- 

(a) Provision of a sales department for British Patents. 

(b) Closer integration with B.S.I - the possibility of a national standards and specifications centre 
(i.e. N.R.L.S.I should maintain up-to-date copies of British Standards specifications), should be 
seriously considered. 

(c) N.R.L.S.I. should expand its holdings of technical trade literature, 

(d) There should be an information service point covering foreign company information and trade 
names, and offering a telephone enquiry service. 

(e) A journal abstracting service, literature surveys, and the compilation of subject bibliographies 
by specialists were suggested too. 

Reference was also made to the service provided by the Russian National Library Service. 
Similar services are already available in the U.K. and any additional services must be 
co-ordinated with existing services. It is also appreciated that the cost of providing them, 
especially on the scale available in Russia, would be prohibitive. 

(f) An international translations index, with cross-reference between N.R.L.S.I. and N.L.L 
translations indices. 
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The importance of the library to many users was summarised by one reply, “Each instance of 
using the N.R.L.S.I. is very important to us because this means that all our normal services will 
have failed us”. 



4 CONCLUSIONS 

4.1 The survey gives further evidence to support the CBFs proposals for the future of the N.R.L.S.I. Most of 
the difficulties encountered by present users of the library would be resolved by rehousing the whole 
library on one site in Central London, with adequate room for future expansion. 

4.2 Over one quarter of the companies replying were not aware of the N.R.L.S.I. and over half were not aware 
of the many services it provides — three-quarters of all companies intend to make increased use of 
N.R.L.S.I. in the future. It is essential that the services of the N.R.L.S.I. are widely publicised so that all 
potential users are informed. 

4.3 Future plans for the library should make provision for a substantial increase in demand (especially for 
photocopies) which will be generated when improved facilities become available and the services are 
adequately publicised. 

4.4 The survey endorses the CBFs support for shelving for 1 million volumes on open-access. 
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TABLE I 



ANALYSIS OF REPLIES 

BY NUMBER OF PEOPLE USING INFORMATION SERVICES 



See Table 2 



REGION 


SIZE -NUMBER 


NUMBER OF 


% 




OF PEOPLE 


REPLIES 


OF TOTAL 




SERVED 




REPLIES 


London 


0-50 


20 






51-249 


29 






250+ 


42 






No size 


5 






GROUP TOTAL 


96 


38 


Birmingham/ 


0-50 


26 




Nottingham 


51-249 


17 






250+ 


18 






No size 


5 






GROUP TOTAL 


66 


26 


Leeds/ 


0-50 


20 




Manchester/ 


51-249 


14 




Sheffield 


250+ 


17 






No size 


4 






GROUP TOTAL 


55 


22 


Newcastle 


0-50 


13 






51-249 


13 






250+ 


7 






No size 


1 






GROUP TOTAL 


34 


14 




TOTALS 


251 


100 





SUMMARY 






ALL REPLIES 


0-50 


79 


31 




51-249 


73 


29 




250+ 


84 


34 




No size 


15 


6 




TOTAL 


251 


100 








— 
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COMPANIES RETURNING QUESTIONNAIRE WHO PROVIDED DETAILS OF PEOPLE SERVED AND USE OF OUTSIDE SOURCES 

See Questions QIO, Q1 1 and Q12. 



Outside requests 
Total requests 

% 


Ov (N vn 1 

r-H CN CN 1 


24 


UO 00 lo 1 
CN VO CN ' 


34 


t-h CO 1 

VO ^ m 1 


37 


C3V IN 1 

■rcr CO r-H 1 


28 


29 


No. of requests which 
involve approaching 
information sources 
outside company 


2535 i 

9365 
48768 


60668 


1436 

17805 

21590 


40831 


2661 

14310 

20420 


38291 


1750 

8940 

5070 


15760 


o 

in 

in 

1— H 


No. 

of 

requests 

person 


CO ' — 1 OV 1 
(N r-H 1 


Ov 


00 N" 1 

1-H ‘ 


00 


O C3v xC 1 


m 


i-H CM OV 1 

r— H r— < 1 


O 

r-H 


00 


Total number of 
requests in group 


13349 

41900 

197850 


253099 


5643 

26160 

87552 


119355 


4381 

35700 

65850 


101931 


3708 

22850 

29800 


56358 


530743 


Average 
No. of 
people 
per cpy. 


CTV r-H CN , 

CN m m 1 

r-H lo 


287 


r-r CN m , 
CN r-H m 1 
r-H 00 


234 


CO CO 

m CO H- 1 
r-f O ' 

r-H 
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IT) N vn , 
CN 00 1 

r-H 


VD 

VO 


274 


Number of people 
using information 
services in 
company 


580 

2810 

23175 


27565 


692 

1900 

12830 


15422 


667 

1915 

17750 


20332 


327 

1905 

3400 


5632 
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OV 

00 
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of 
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GS 
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Size — 
Number of 
people 
served 


0-50 

51-249 

250+ 

No size 


Group Total 


0-50 
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250+ 
No size 


Group Total 
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250+ 

No size 


Group Total 


0-50 
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APPENDIX 



T.667.68. 



QUESTIONNAIRE USED IN SURVEY 

NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION (N.R.L.S.I.) 

Incoprating the Patent Office Library and the Scientific 
and Technological sections of the British Museum 



Background 

The Dainton Committee on National Libraries is considering the future of National Libraries, including the N.R.L.S.1, 
i^ee booklet attached and summary table) Earlier this year the CBI submitted its views to the Dainton Committee 
(T.325.68) enclosed) which reflected our grave concern for the existing situation. 

We were asked to submit further evidence as to the future demand for the services offered by the N.R.L.S.I., and the 
CBI Research Committee decided to circulate a short questionnaire to obtain additional information. 



Object of Survey 

To determine the future demand for the services of the National Reference Library of Science and Invention, formed in 
1966 by putting together the Patent Office Library and the Scientific and Technical literature of the British Museum. 



Services Provided 

The booklet accompanying this survey describes the facilities available and these include - a postal photocopy service, 
a postal enquiry service, aids to translation, provision of courses in how to use scientific literature, and facilities for 
open-access to the literature. 



Completing Questionnaire 

The CBI have been asked by the Dainton Committee to let them have the results of this survey as soon as possible and 
the Research Committee will be discussing these at its meeting near the end of November. You will see that we have left 
relatively little time for completing the questionnaire and appreciate you may not have time to collect all the 
information you would like to include. Please do not let this deter you from returning the questionnaire since an 
approximate answer will be most helpful. 

Please return the questionnaire as soon as possible, but by Wednesday November 13 1968 at the latest. 

Thank you for your assistance. 

Queries and completed questionnaire to: 

P. M. Knowlson 

Confederation of British Industry 
21 Tothill Street 
LONDON S.W.l. 

930-6711 Ext. 126 
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NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION 

CBI SURVEY 



Completed by: 

Name Company 

Address 



NRLSI 



Q.l The NRLSI was formed some 2 years ago by combining the Scientific and Technological Yes No 

sections of the British Museum Library with the Patent Office Library. Were you aware of 

the existence of the newly formed science and technology reference library? 

Q.2 Were you aware of all the services provided by the NRLSI (see booklet)? Yes No 



Q.3 Do you expect to make increased use of the NRLSI in future? Yes No 



Q.4 Please give your estimate of the extent to which you (and your colleagues) would use the 
NRLSI in 1969 by completing the appropriate boxes and estimating the number of 
times each service would be used: 



Every 

Day 



Every Every Occasion- Never 

Week Month ally 

(Please tick one box only) 



Approximate total 
number of times 
used in 1969 



(a) 24 hour return of 
post photocopy 
service 

(b) Postal enquiry 
service 



(c) Telephone enquiry 
service 



(d) Translation aid 
service 



(e) Sending people on 
courses of instruction on 
the use of scientific 
literature 

(f) Visits to NRLSI 



Q.5 Some of the services of NRLSI are restricted by lack of space, staff or funds. 

Please list those areas where you feel improvements are necessary and any additional services which should be 
provided. 
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DATE OF PUBLICATION 



Q.6 



We have been asked for our views on the number of books etc. which should be kept on open^access at the NRLSl. 
The main factor which decides this is the earliest date of publication which should be accessible in this way. 



Would you please tick the appropriate box on each line below: 







Earliest date that should be kept on open access 






1960 


1950 


1940 


1930 


1910 


Before 




or 

later 


1959 


1949 


1939 


1930 




1910 


For books 






































For Periodicals 

























ORIGINAL MATERIAL FROM LIBRARIES OUTSIDE YOUR COMPANY - LOANS OR PHOTOCOPIES? 



Q.7 Requests for original literature are frequently met by borrowing the original or by asking for a photocopy. 
Could you please indicate the extent to which you use these two alternatives when meeting requests for literature 
from libraries outside your company. 



Requests for books 

Requests for periodicals 

Requests for reports and other literature 



Mainly by Equal use of 

borrowing borrowing and 
original photocopies 



Mainly by 
requests for 
photocopies 



Q.S Do you think that all original reference sources should provide a return of post Yes No 

photocopy service? | j 

Q.9 if all reference sources provided a rapid photocopy service, would you expect to increase the number of 
photocopy requests and reduce the number of originals borrowed? 



Yes — slightly Yes - considerably 
No more photocopies more photocopies 



INFORMATION ABOUT YOUR COMPANY 



Q.IO Appro.ximately how many people, witliin your company, use your Information Services? 



Q.l 1 Approximately how many requests for information do you handle each year? 



Q.12 Approximately how many of these requests involve approaching information sources 
outside the company? 

Please return the completed survey to: 

P. M. Knowlson 

Confederation of British Industry 
21 Tothill Street, 

LONDON S.W.l. 



Number 




By Wednesday November 13 1968 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

THE CONFERENCE ON LIBRARY CO-OPERATION 

July 3rd, 1968 



OUTLINE 



Historical introduction 

Origins of the Conference and Joint Standing Committee, and its achievements so far. 



II. Needs of Universities from an interlending scheme 

a. Scope of requirements to be met by inter-library loans. 

b. Organization. 

c. Publication of union catalogues. 

d. Speed of service. 



111. Co-operative acquisitions 

a. ‘Background materials’ scheme. 

b. Other co-operation in acquisitions. 

c. Rationalization of holdings. 



IV. Conclusions 



1. Historical introduction 

At a Conference on Library Co-operation held on 6th January 1925 under the auspices of the Association of 
University Teachers, and attended by members of the Library Co-operation Committee of the latter body and by 
librarians of a number of universities and university colleges, the following resolutions, inter alia, were agreed 
to:- 

i. That the routines of loans between university libraries be regularized, 

ii. That an enquiry office be set up, and 

iii. That a Joint Standing Committee with executive powers be elected to carry out the policy of the 
Conference, and that this Committee be composed partly of members of the A.U.T. Library Co-operation 
Committee and partly of representatives of the universities and university colleges. 

The Enquiry Office was set up at Birmingham University and commenced work on 1st March 1925. With the 
reconstitution of the Central Library for Students as the National Central Library, the work of the Enquiry 
Office was transferred to the latter on 1st October 1931, and expanded in conjunction with the other roles of the 
National Central Library. 

The Joint Standing Committee was duly set up and has held regular meetings since; the Conference has continued 
to meet annually. The National Central Library is still responsible to the Conference for the activities which it 
carries out as the Enquiry Office for University libraries. 

In 1928 the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust made a grant of £250 per annum for 3 years to enable a cataloguer 
to work on a list of ‘humanistic’ periodicals. A further grant of £300 was made by the C.U.K.T. for the fourth 
year’s work. In December 1931 the C.U.K.T. agreed to provide £2,500 for the publication of this list. It was 
edited by Miss Roupell of the National Central Library, entitled “Union catalogue of the periodical publications 
in the university libraries of the British Isles . . . excluding titles in the World list of scientific periodicals” and was 
published by the National Central Library in August 1937. 

At the meeting of the Conference on Library Co-operation in January 1949, the suggestion was made by an 
A.U.T. representative that efforts should be made by libraries to acquire ‘background material , that is, earlier 
British books of minor individual value but collectively important for research. The Conference resolved.— 

i- To recommend the desirability of the completion of the Regional and National Union Catalogues, and 
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ii. To appoint a sub-committee to investigate the position in relation to the acquisition by universities of 
publications prior to 1800. 

This latter resolution led to the establislunent of the ‘background materials’ scheme which is more fully described 
in section Ilia. 

As will be seen from the brief historical introduction the Conference on Library Co-operation has been principally 
concerned with three matters in connection with university libraries; — 

i. The encouragement of inter-library lending (the Enquiry Office). 

ii. Co-operation in acquisitions (the ‘Background materials’ scheme). 

hi. The sponsoring of published union catalogues (the Union Catalogue of Periodicals, and the support given 
jointly with the Standing Conference of National and University Libraries to Ramage’s Finding-list of 
English books to 1640). 

It is on these points that the Conference wishes to make proposals for extension and improvement. 



II. Needs of Universities from an Interlending System 



However rich a library’s collections may be (and a rich collection on the spot is essential for university work), 
there will be books in less frequent use which it will need to borrow from elsewhere. Scientists know that they 
can get from the National Lending Library for Science and Technology and other libraries virtually all modern 
scientific research literature in serial form (and a good deal of monograph literature and older serials). Research 
workers in the humanities and social sciences should equally be able to rely on borrowing what is not available in 
their own libraries. This entails greater national coverage than at present. 



b. Organization 

If one were starting an inter-lending system ab initio, it is likely that the following procedure would be 



i. The establisliment of one central clearing house for loans, at which would be created a union 
catalogue ot holdings of at least 

a. foreign books 

b. British books published before 1950. (In 1950 the British National Bibliography began 
publication, listing all British books deposited at the Copyright Office of the British Museum. 
This encouraged the improvement of existing ‘schemes of co-operative acquisition and the 
establishment of new schemes, including, in 1959, a national coverage scheme which seeks to 
ensure the purchase and preservation of at least one copy of all British books listed in the 
B.i .B. It might therefore be considered unnecessary, at least as a first priority, to catalogue 
holdings of these current books.) 

ii. The supplementation of such holdings as were revealed by the union catalogue by a central loan 
collection and/or schemes for co-ordinated coverage in acquisition. 



a. 



Scope 



adopted;- 





3 of urgency to discharge those 
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specialised libraries whose books are of considerable benefit to research workers in universities. It is true 
that a few university libraries holdings are well represented in the Regional Union Catalogues (and 
therefore at seOTnd-hand but without the knowledge of which library possesses the book — at the 
N.C.L.). The N.C.L. has also recorded the locations of books found by other search methods over the last 
30 yeap, and the subrnission of card entries by some universities over part of this period has supplemented 
tills information. This knowledge does not, however, embrace more than a small percentage of university 
library holdings. Although the completion of these union catalogues is of great importance to the national 
library service, it is also a very expensive undertaking. It is not really feasible to compile a complete union 
ca.t2.1ogu6 of university libraries. It is likely that the most economical way of doing this work would be to 
reproduce the catalogues of at least the largest university libraries; any selection of material to be copied 
would almost certainly cost more than making copies. If one assumes that the total holdings of say P 
large university libraries were copied by photographic methods and inserted in the national catalogues this 
might involve about 10,000,000 entries, and a cost of £200,000 - £300.000 to copy and inserf this 
operation might add something of the order of 2,000,000 new titles to the catalogues, or about double 
their present extent. Apart from such a special grant to bring the catalogues up to date in respect of the 
large university libraries, considerably more money than at present (probably about £10 000 per annum) 
would be needed to keep them up to date. It would also be necessary to consider the ’incorporation of 
holdings of smaller libraries (including other university libraries) with specialised holdings many of great 
interest to research workers in universities; this might well need an annual grant of the same ’order. 

Apart from the general union catalogue of books to which these figures relate, the National Central Library 
also maintains a separate Slavonic Union Catalogue. This was started (as the Russian Union Catalogue) with 
funds provided, by the Foreign Office; when this grant ceased it was unfortunately not possible to’ make 
much progress with the catalogue for several years, although staff have now been made available to overtake 
the existing arrears. It is important, particularly with the expansion of Slavonic studies as a result of the 
Hayter Report, that adequate funds should be available for more rapid progress to be made towards the 
completion of this Union Catalogue, and for the insertion of entries for current acquisitions of Slavonic 
books and periodicals. 

The Conference, in considering the Report of the Parry Committee, accepted in principle the 
recommendations contained in sections 638 (e) - (i). These suggested that specialized union catalogues 
should be developed, that catalogues of books from particular areas and in special languages should include 
the holdings of the copyright libraries, that the N.C.L.’s Slavonic Union Catalogue should be brought 
up to date; that (apart from the union of Oriental books) such special catalogues should continue to be 
housed at the N.C.L., and finally that, as the N.C.L. proposed, an investigation should be undertaken into 
the scope and methods of compilation of the union catalogues. The Conference considered that such an 
investigation should be carried out as a matter of urgency, and sufficient funds made available for this 
purpose. Adequate financial resources should be provided to carry out whatever services might be 
recommended as a result of tliis investigation. 

We have not overlooked the possibilities of computer operation. At present it would be feasible to convert a 
catalogue to computer operation only where a ready-made code number exists (as in the case of books 
listed in the British National Bibliography). With the very rapid development of computers it may be 
possible to deal with non-coded material in the future. The initial cost of the creation of the storage 
‘memory’ would be large, though the cost of using the record thereafter would almost certainly be much 
less than by the manual use of card catalogues. This system would, however, take some time to bring into 
operation. 

The Conference agreed with the Parry Committee’s proposal (para. 635 (e)) that co-ordination of the 
policies of all types of library should be arranged by the setting up of advisory councils for national 
libraries, which would be linked with one another, with the Library Advisory Councils, and with the 
recommended permanent U.G.C. Sub-Committee on libraries by means of a British Library Services Council 
reporting to the National Education Departments. We thought that this proposal did not necessarily depend 
on the implementation of the other Parry Committee proposals regarding the national libraries. The 
proposal for a standing U.G.C. Sub-Committee on libraries was particularly welcomed; any such committee 
must include librarians, and, in particular, librarians with knowledge and experience of the inter-library 
lending system. The Conference also considered that there should be established within the D.E.S. a 
“libraries section”, corresponding to the Councils proposed by the Parry Committee, and able to consider 
library matters as a whole. 



c. Publication of Union Catalogues 

The publication of union catalogues helps to speed up inter-library loans by allowing a direct approach by 
borrowing libraries to those libraries having the items required. The Union Catalogue of the periodicals 
publications in the University libraries of the British Isles has already been referred to. Mention should also 
be made of the “British Union Catalogue of Periodicals”, of which the basic 4 volumes and a supplement to 
1960 were compiled largely by means of grants from foundations, and of the “World list of Scientific 
Periodicals”, of which a revised edition covering the period 1900 - 1960 has been published. The National 
Central Library is now publishing combined quarterly supplements to both these publications, listing titles 
which have appeared since 1960; these supplements are also available in annual cumulations, and probably 
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at a later date there will be larger cumulations. 



d. Speed of Service 

At present, although many requests are satisfied within one week, a large number takes much longer. This is 

mainly due to these causes: - 

i. Incompleteness of the union catalogues at the National Central Library, as a result of which many 
requests have to be included on various lists of desiderata circulated by N.C.L. - a procedure that is 
time-consuming, and, looked at nationally, very costly, because the work of checking is duplicated in 
all the recipient libraries. Between 1964 and 1968, the proportion of requests satisified by the N.C.L. 
by these “speculative approaches” has dropped, which is satisfactory, but because of the increased 
number of requests with which the N.C.L. now deals, the actual number of requests which have to be 
checked by libraries has remained about the same. 

ii. Books required not being in any lending library in Great Britain, or held in a lending library wliich is 
unable (for a variety of reasons) to lend the particular books required. 

iii. The present organization of inter-lending as a two-tier system, with the Regional Library System 
having local union catalogues and the N.C.L. knowing in these cases only the Region possessing the 
book required and not the exact library. This means that to us such locations applications must be 
passed first to the Regional Library Bureau concerned, with a consequent lengthening of the time 
taken to supply books. 

iv. Delays at lending libraries in dealing with inter-library loan requests (usually due to shortage of staff). 

V. The small size of the N.C.L.’s own collection of books. As a result only about 1/6 of applications can 

be satisfied from this; those which can be dealt with in this way are normally sent within 24 hours. 

vi. The slowness in general of international loans. 

All these factors are of importance, but the first is of particular urgency. 

The use of Telex by libraries as well as by the N.C.L. would eliminate certain delays, but not those which are at 
present the most significant. 



III. Co-operative Acquisition 



a. “Background materials” scheme 

In section I the establishment of a sub-committee to investigate the acquisition of pre - 1 800 books was 
mentioned. In 1952 this sub-committee reported to the Conference that a number of libraries had agreed to 
take part in a co-operative purchase scheme for ‘background material’ to cover between them, by allocating 
periods, the years 1600 — 1800. The term ‘background material’ was used to indicate that the purpose of 
the scheme was to ensure that books of secondary interest were acquired. These would help to complete 
the general picture of a period, and unless some scheme were put into operation there was a danger that 
many of Ih^se books would disappear entirely from circulation, as libraries naturally concentrate on the 
purchase of books of prmary interest. The catalogue of these books was compiled under the supervision of 
t le Librarian of the National Central Library and housed there. In 1955 it was reported to the Conference 
that the scheme has been extended to cover the period 1550 — 1599. In 1958 a working party was set up to 
review the progress and future of the scheme. As a result some periods were reallocated, and cards arranged 
cmonologically for the period to 1640 were distributed to co-operating libraries. In 1965, the scheme was 
ex en ed to cover the period up to 1869. (A copy of a statement on the scheme which appeared in the 
Library Association Record, October 1967, is appended). 



b. Other co-operation in acquisition 

There has been considerable discussion in recent years in Library Association committees, the Standing 
n erence o a lonal and University Libraries and the British Academy of the need for some systematic 
attempt to be made to extend the national coverage of the world’s output of books and periodicals. The 
allures of the present interlending system to satisfy certain requests stem basically from two causes:- 

i. Lack of a copy in any lending library in Great Britain (and, sometimes, in foreign countries as well). 

req^ed^*^^^ demand in libraries which hold the books, so that they are unable to lend them when 
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In the case of currently published books two plans have ^ , 

Central Library into a lending library based on the more ^ forward: the expansion of the National 

and a co-operative scheme between university libraries fand no« 

Farmington Plan. These are not alternatives; there mav weh he th J ) similar to the American 

these proposals so that much could be acquired bv librariel wiir best from both 

with the National Central Library co-orZX tW 

dealing with subjects which could not be so aflocaterl Ha/ mounding out the national collections by 
academic libraries, and by the purchase of additional copiLwherrtr^°°^^ marginal interest to 

loan service. The National Central Library would also be ?hle ^ ^ necessary for an adequate 

longer wished to retain, and similarly thl N U S T would nrelerve f cenLally books which libraries no 
responsible. ^ . would pieserve loan copies of literature for which it is 

In science and technology the demand is ^linnet ent.Voiw r.. 

for the National Lending Library for Science and TechnoloP^tn 

adequate to meet some 80% of the demands made unon it The ^ few years a collection 

social sciences involves a considerable use of books which are of research in the humanities and 

therefore not be possible for a central Tending hbraTj S pro^de 

material. Many older University libraries have alreadv Jnnri £^ii +• ^ proportion of research 

for inter-librai 7 lending; and it i important tW such material, which are available 

them, not only for the! own a o t^nil a n! f„ «‘^nd 

fund for the National Central Utoar7 would emble Tf 

secondhand or Xerox copies of out-of-prL books of which loan copklTe nof^vtllawf"®' 

acquisition 0 / /Idef Srbe“?al“ ” ‘''= 

A survey of British holdings of periodicals abstracted in ‘Historical Abstrarts’ twhiTh a 1 • 

!RTri7?^V““'Tk“ °f 809 Ihteln 

07 t 1 taken currently by iibrai'les which lend, and these libraries have comp ete runs ofTnt 7 - 

(27.4%). The non-lending libraries (largely the British Museum the Bodleian hraX o ^r^ ? 
University Library) take between them 597 (70.7%) of the titles currently and have sets of 445 (^syT'i f" 

abou/m^f IS “tW^tpu! m tw! S repLe"„(o„!y 

Access in his own library to a wide range of periodicals is very necessary to the researcli worker 1„ the 
humamt.es and soc.a sciences, there are however, many titles of less immediate importance Xh coild be 
housed m the central ban collection of the National Central Library together with copies of periodk^^^ 

rchin?luTd™etetabTe‘l‘“ ^ Copyflo 



Am SfeleT + welcomed the Pairy Committee s proposal that the existing situation under the Copyright 
Act, whereby It is not possible freely to make multiple copies of periodical articles for teaching purposes or 
to copy substantial parts of out-of-print books, should be discussed by all the parties concerned with a 
view to clarifying the situation and amending copyright law for the benefit of academic libraries and 
scho ars We also considered that an extension of the photocopying facilities offered by the British Museum 
was highly desirable, and that ways should be sought to bring their charges into line with those of other 
libraries, including the national scientific libraries. 



Rationalization of holdings 

In the 1930’s the National Central Library began to act as an exchange centre for academic libraries wishing 
to pass redundent books on to another library. This work has developed into a national and international 
^ annual turnover of over 150,000 items, including many valuable books and periodicals 
Obtained trom foreign libraries of interest to academic libraries. This scheme has proved its worth also in 
the assistance it has been able to give to university libraries in the Commonwealth, particularly in the 
developing countries of Africa and Asia. 



IV. Conclusions 

The inter-lending system has served university libraries well for many years, both in organizing loans 
through the National Central Library and by producing published union catalogues (see Section lie) which 
have enabled university libraries to borrow direct from one another. The expansion of university education 
IS beginning, however, to impose such an extra burden on the system (and in particular on the larger 
university libraries which lend) that it could break down. It is a matter of urgency therefore that money 
should be provided for the improvements mentioned above. In particular the Conference would wish to 
stress the need for financial provision to university libraries for extending the coverage of the world’s 
scholarly publications (see Section Illb). It would also wish to re-iterate the need for the bringing 
of the National Central Library’s union catalogues (see Section lib), and for an increase in that 
Library’s book-fund at least to the level of the larger university libraries, so that by fulfilling its proper 
national role as a lending library it can help to relieve the increasing burden on other lending libraries (see 
iiection Illb). 
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appendix 



BACKGROUND MATERIAL SCHEME 

No formal statement on the aims of the Background Material Scheme organised by the Joint Standing Committee on 
Library co-operation has been made since the article by Prof. R. B. Onians and Mr. D. P. Hill in the Library Association 
Record of December 1955 (Vol. 57 pp. 473476). As the Scheme has now been extended to 1869, and more libraries 
are now participating, it is considered desirable to restate these aims and clarify some points on which doubts have 
arise. It is also desirable to bring the Scheme to the notice of librarians who may, at present, be unaware of the 
resources which it has made available. 

Period The Scheme originally covered the period 1550-1800; in 1965 the coverage was extended to 1869. The period 
allocations to individual libraries are given at the end of this note. 

Scope of Collections The main intention of the Scheme is to attempt to preserve, in a lending library, a copy of the 
books published within tliis period which are relatively inexpensive and are unlikely to be collected otherwise by any 
Britisli library. While major works, and even minor works of major authors, are likely to be collected by libraries, many 
books of less intrinsic value may fail to find their way into any but the copyright libraries, and possibly not even those. 
Collections of such minor books are, however, important to the research worker in many fields of study as they contain 
evidence about the social and cultural background of the period on wliich he is working. 

it must be emphasised that libraries do not undertake to collect everything pxxhMiQd. in the periods allocated to them, 
altliough in fact many libraries also buy major works of the period they cover, this is of course very useful, but should 
be seen as an extension of the basic purpose of the Scheme. For some periods substantial collections have been built up 
but it should not be assumed that a library listed as covering a particular period will necessarily contain the major works 
of this period. 



Costs At the inception of the Scheme it was assumed that many of these background books would be available very 
cheapjy. Unfortunately this is now only likely to be the case for the later periods covered. It was originally envisaged 
that £50-000 would be spent by each participating library. While such a sum may still purchase a reasonable number 
<f books in the I9th century, it is clear from reports by participating libraries that £200-£300 is needed to maintain a 
esirable level of purchases in the latter half of the 17th century and in the 18th century. It is also becoming 
icreasingly dilficult to buy any books at all the earliest periods, except at very high prices. It is hoped that libraries 
ill not set too low a ceiling on the amount of money available for purchasing these books, but will at least make 
revision lor the rapid inflation in second-hand book prices. 



Aimlabihty ccHoperating library undertakes to send catalogue cards for all works purchased under the Scheme to 
the National Central Library for incorp^ in its author union catalogues. In addition, a chronological catalogued 
maintained by the J.S.C. at the N.C.L. for the periods up to 1800. Many libraries notify the N.C.L. of all their pre-1801 
accessions, and it is hoped to encourage all libraries to do so. Such entries are also copied for insertion into the 
chronological sequences. The chronological catalogue for the 18th century now includes over 17.000 titles. 

Under the Scheme should be available for loan. Applications for loan or locations should be sent in 
in the Scheme" ^ ^ locations of copies of the books required in libraries not participating 



Ubrarian\if*th/NNti^^^^ chronological catalogue should make arrangements with the 

the Librarian of that library ^ ^ ^ wishing to see collections made by a particular library should write to 



Table of Allocated Periods 



1550-1559 

1560-1569 

1570-1579 

1580-1589 

1590-1599 

1600-1609 

1610-1614 

1615-1619 

1620-1629 

1630-1634 

1635-1639 

1640-1649 

1650-1659 

1660-1669 

1670-1689 

1690-1699 

1700-1709 

1710-1719 

1720-1729 



University of ST. ANDREWS 
University of LONDON 
University of ABERDEEN 
NOTTINGHAM Public Libraries 
BRADFORD Public Libraries 
LIVERPOOL Public Libraries 
University of NEWCASTLE 
Queen Mary College, LONDON 
University of SOUTHAMPTON 
HAMMERSMITH Public Libraries 
University of LEICESTER 
LEEDS Public Libraries 
Queen’s University of BELFAST 
University of BIRMINGHAM 
University of DURHAM 
University of GLASGOW 
University of EDINBURGH 
University of LEEDS 
READING Public Libraries 
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1730-1739 

1740-1759 

1760-1764 

1765-1779 

1780-1789 

1790-1800 

1801-1803 

1804-1806 

1807-1809 

1810-1812 

1813-1816 

1817-1819 

1820-1829 

1830-1833 

1834-1836 

1837-1839 

1840-1842 

1843-1846 

1847-1849 

1850-1852 

1853-1856 

1857-1859 

1860-1864 

1865-1869 



University of READING 
HULL Public Libraries 
IPSWICH Public Library 
SHEFFIELD Public Libraries 
University of SHEFFIELD 
University of BRISTOL 
University of ABERDEEN 
University College of SWANSEA 
University of SOUTHAMPTON 
University of LANCASTER 
University of ST. ANDREWS 
Queen Mary College, LONDON 
University College, LONDON 
University of WARWICK 
Birkbeck College, LONDON 
University of EDINBURGH 
University of KENT 
University of NOTTINGHAM 
Bedford College, LONDON 
University of SUSSEX 
University of YORK 
University College, ABERYSTWYTH 
University of HULL 
SHEFFIELD University 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE COPYRIGHT AGENCY OF LONDON 
April 22nd, 1968 



In tlie Report of the [Parry] Committee on Libraries, 1967, (p.83) due recognition was given to the important work of 
the British National Bibliography ‘recording publications immediately they are issued and received in the British 
Museum'. Since the report was issued, the activities of the British National Bibliography have outgrown the limited 
accommodation available at the British Museum, and this description is no longer true. A crisis in the affairs of the 
National Bibliography occurred in 1967 when the British Museum could not supply more space for the Bibliography 
and when it was clear that the Trustees would be unable to permit Museum copyright books to be removed from 
Museum territory to any new premises which the Director of the National Bibliography might be able to obtain in 
centra! London. The only way out of this difficulty, which threatened the whole future of the Bibliography, was for 
the Copyright Libraries’ Agency, established in accordance with provisions re-enacted under the Copyright Act (1911) 
to move into new premises (7-9 Rathbone Street, W.l ) with the staff of the National Bibliography, and this was done in 
October 1967. Since that date the Bibliography staff have relied almost entirely on copies of books deposited with the 
Libraries' Agent, and the working of the Bibliography and the Agency has been closely integrated in one building. 

Experience of the new arrangement has shown that the intake of books into the Agency provides at least as wide 
coverage as the automatic deposit by publishers sending their books to the British Museum, and the Agency’s 
experience and tradition of searcliing for, and claiming, little-publicised books has enabled it to provide quickly books 
which do not always come to notice readily through any automatic system of deposit. Moreover, immediately books 
are received at the Agency, the Libraries’ Agent, under the terms of a contract, gives priority to the claims of the 
Bibliography staff, who receive the books rapidly and hold them until their descriptions and corrections have been 
completed. In this way the needs of the Bibliography are given preference over any first claim by the libraries for which 
the books are destined. 

It seems clear to the libraries concerned that the present arrangement, into which they entered with the urgent needs of 
the National Bibliography particularly in mind, should be maintained, and that the close co-operation already achieved 
should be developed. They believe, tor tliis reason, that it would be in the general interest and would promote the more 
rapid dissemination of Bibliographical information about recent British publications if the Agency continued to act as 
the source of copies used for the Bibliography, even if at some later stage the Bibliography itself were housed in an 
expanded national hbrary. In that case, the Copyright Libraries, Agency would wish to accompany the British National 
Bibhograplp', m order to avoid any disruption of what has already become, and will clearly continue to be the most 
prompt and effective service provided at minimum cost to the national library service. 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

THE COUNCIL OF CITY RESEARCH AND INFORMATION LIBRARIES 

May 14th, 1968 



COCRIL is an ad hoc organisation sponsored by the largest local anthnritiPQ in d ■ n- • . 

Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester aS Sheffield Birnnngham. Bristol. 

authorities. It was established in 1 9S5 to discuss problems common to tite larger public lib aries and rareTrt'wicfa V(?n 
visiting each of the cities in rotation. Two more authorities have recently johied the organisation iZillv the nlv n^ 
London and Westminster; this memorandum is submitted primarily on belntlf of tire provLhal citykrarfes e™^^ 

iibovc. 

The public library yrvices represented by COCRIL are very different in their scope and size and in the provision they 
aiake in many fields, from those of any other libraries in the country. This difference is particularly Lik d i, he 
unique posi ion they occupy as regional reference libraries, freely giving a service to theh respective conurbat ons 
although entirely and exclusively financed by the individual local authorities concerned. In this respect they ie form mi 
essential function in the present unco-ordinated library structure of this country and manifestly their services should bo 
taken into account in any national library system which may be formulated. miuuiu dc 



Services to industry and commerce 

Among the specialist services provided by these libraries, that devoted to satisfying the needs of industrv and commerce 
is of paramount importance. Each of the libraries provides a comprehensive book stock throughout the fields of 
commerce, business, science and teclmology, with book stocks from 100.000 to 1 50.000 volumes in the largest cities 
These stocks reflect the specialist interests of the local community: thus for instance Leeds has an e.xtensive collection 
of publications covering textiles; Sheffield has material on metallurgy and the steel industry; and Liverpool and 
Manchester have outstanding commercial library collections. 

The provision of up-to-date periodicals covering the whole range of commerce and technology is an essential feature of 
the provision of up-to-date industrial information. Manchester, for example, provides loOO current periodicals 
retaining over sixty per cent of these in permanent bound form. Again there is specialisation for local indiistriai 
requirements, particularly in the field of foreign language journals. 



In order to make full use of the large range of periodicals currently published, each of the libraries maintains a 
collection of more than 100 current indexing and abstracting journals, providing a key to the material published in the 
vast number of scientific and technical journals currently issued. These abstracting and indexing journals are an essential 
feature of the active dissemination of information carried out by all of the libraries concerned. The importance of 
adequate resources for searching current literature before research and production projects are undertaken cannot be 
under-estimated. 



A vital feature of the services of all these authorities is their willingness to carry out enquiry work involving not only 
quick reference problems but also the more extensive type of research enquiry in all fields of commerce and 
technology. During the year 1966/67 their libraries answered a combined total of approximately 180,000 enquiries by 
telephone and telex alone from local industry. A recent report on the use made of public reference libraries shows that 
seventy-five per cent of the enquiries received in the tliirty-three libraries participating in the recent survey carried out 
by the Office of Scientific and Technical Information were dealt with by only eight libraries, six of these being libraries 
in membership of COCRIL. Moreover, four of these libraries accounted for fifty-six per cent of all of the technical and 
commercial enquiries made during the course of the survey. These figures show the heavy demands which are made on 
such libraries on both a regional and on a local basis, and emphasize not only their role in a national library system but 
also the need for additional financial resources to supplement those of the local authorities concerned. 

Each of the libraries is a depository for all British patent specifications, while some also hold deposit collections for the 
United States. Liverpool and Leeds in particular hold in addition patent specifications for thirteen other countries, 
collections which are rivalled only by that in the National Reference Library for Science and Invention. A detailed list 
of patents holdings has recently been issued. Most of the libraries are depositories for unclassified Atomic Energy 
publications. Each of these vast collections is made available to British industry not only in the regions concerned but 
throughout the country. 

importance of standard specifications to industry is recognised by the complete collections of British Standard 
Specifications available for reference in the libraries, and in addition the wide range of other national specifications 
such as those issued by the American Society for Testing and Materials. To quote one example: Sheffield has long been 
recognised as a library with a very extensive collection of standards covering engineering materials, metals and steels in 
particular, a collection which now comprises some 10,000 national specifications from all countries throughout the 
wohd, together with a unique index of steel names and grades representing some 35,000 British and foreign steels. This 
nationally important index, of inestimable value to those firms competing for overseas orders, could be made even more 
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comprehensive if adequate funds were available. 

Each library is a local agent for the National Lending Library for Science and Technology, which acts as the source of 
the specialised material required by the large number of small industrial organisations within its area which are without 
extensive library services. 

In addition to the provision of scientific and teclmical resources already nientioned, each of the libraries provides 
comprehensive collections ot commercial material of a wide range. This includes. British and foreign directories, 
commercial and trade directories (Manchester for instance provides over 4,000 current trade and telephone directories 
of which half are from overseas); company information services for this country and abroad; clippings files containing 
the latest information on countries, tariffs, companies, industries and other material of commercial interest; maps, plans 
and gazetteers for this country and abroad; British and foreign newspapers, telegraphic codes; shipping, air and railway 
timetables; trade catalogues; trade names; translating dictionaries; yearbooks and statistics; all vital to the efficient 
operation of domestic and export business. 



Co-operation 

Each library maintains close contact with all other sources of information throughout its area through informal or 
formal schemes of co-operation such as the Liverpool and District, Scientific, Industrial and Research Library Advisory 
Council (L.ADSIRLAC) and the Sheffield Interchange Organisation (SINTO). 

The COCRIL libraries play a pre-eminent part in the inter-regional lending library services, helping very substantially to 
reduce the loan on national and other libraries. 



Other specialist services 

All members of COCRIL maintain the same kind of regional service in other fields of information and research and are 
required to disregard their territorial boundaries in the interests of their surrounding areas. Their local history and 
archive collections far transcend those of most other libraries. There is, for example, no public record office in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire and between them the City Libraries of Leeds and Sheffield have accepted the responsibility for 
collecting, preserving and listing archive material for the whole county. In consequence they hold unrivalled collections 
of manuscripts which are made available for use by students, no matter where their place of origin, engaged in serious 
research. 

Several of the libraries operate law libraries for use by H.M. Judges of Assize and Council. 

Conclusion 

The members of COCRIL feel that their regional services should be borne in mind in any unified national library system 
and in particular that some financial recognition of the use made of them outside their own immediate boundaries 
sliould be seriously considered. 

In addition to the foregoing, the members of COCRIL would like to make the following general observations. They are 
of the opinion that 

(a) a unified National Library Service should be instituted; 

(b) there should be a separate section of the Department of Education and Science to co-ordinate the activities 
of every kind of library to which the public have access in one degree or another; 

(c) there should be no proliferation of union catalogues of books in the country’s libraries; indeed, one central 
union catalogue on a selective basis, kept up-to-date, is in the opinion of COCRIL all that is required. This 
should preferably be in book form, as BUCOP or the American National Union Catalogue. 
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to 



MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

THE COUNCIL OF ENGINEERING INSTITUTIONS 
May 29th, 1968 



1 



The fourteen Chartered Engineering Institutions forming the CEI each maintain a special library and provide 
extensive sources of reference and reading in engineering technology to some 200.000 Chartered Engineers and 
non-corporate members. The libraries include those of the Institutions of Civil. Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineers and the smaller, more specialized libraries of The Royal Aeronautical Society, The Royal Institution of 
Naval Architects, The Institute of Marine Engineers and the Institutions of Chemical. Electronic and Radio Gas 
Mining, Mining and Metallurgy, Municipal, Production and Structural Engineers. 

The Institutions comment as follows upon their present reliance on the services of the four National Libraries. 



British Museum Library. This Library is not extensively used by the librarians concerned but provides a 
unique refeience source which is used regularly by most Institutions for checking references submitted by 
authors for publications in Transactions. Occasionally members of Institutions are directed there as a 
possible source of literature not available in one or other of the CEI libraries. 



National Central Library: This appears to be used on occasions by members of Institutions as individuals; 
the Institutions themselves consult it occasionally to locate a publication for loan. The total loans fronr 
NCL in the year is of the order of 250 among all Institutions. 



National Lending Library for Science and Technology: This service is widely used by Institutions and 
handles some 2,000 requests from Institutions annually. 



The Science Museum Library is consulted occasionally and usually for historic material. 



3 General Comments upon the National Libraries 

British Museum Library (Holborn): There could with advantage be further sub-divisions of the shelf marks, there 
are far too many serials given with the same shelf mark and a very great deal of time can be wasted in tracking 
down the particular volumes required. 

Binding needs to be reorganised; the withdrawal of perhaps the only volume in London or the U.K. for up to two 
months for re-binding purposes is a disservice to the nation. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury): Of late, advance telephone reservations have not been accepted without shelf 
marks. This practice adds greatly to the already considerable waiting time and ought to be discontinued. It would 
be helpful if the Library had a better knowledge of the facilities at the special libraries maintained by the 
Institutions; there are reports of post-graduate students from overseas having spent a week or more at the British 
Museum Library being referred as the last resort to an Institution library and finding there all the literature they 
wished to consult. Their reference to the special library first and not last would have been to their advantage. 

National Central Library: The ‘outlier’ library arrangements operated by NCL is a useful service but perhaps only 
20 per cent of all requests can be met. As with all the National Libraries the need for a computerised information 
retrieval system whereby references to highly specialised subjects can be produced quickly is apparent. 

National Lending Library for Science and Technology: The services provided by this Library are regarded as 
excellent particularly with the increasing development of photocopying facilities. The speed of the loan services 
could be improved and the comment has been made that most unsuccessful applications for loans are for recently 
published books which ought to be in stock. It would be of considerable help if a returned (unsuccessful) 
application for a loan could give an indication whether a later application might prove successful. This is done for 
serials but not for books. The NLL transactions bulletin would have a greatly added value if there could be an 
annual, or better still indexes for journals listed (journal and/or author). 

Science Museum Library : No specific comments. 

^ Further General Comments 

(a) There is a need for an improvement of facilities for the translation of foreign journals. 

(b) The lower price limit on items acquired by the National Central Library should be reduced. Out-of-print 
books under 30s. are almost impossible to obtain on loan. 
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(c) T!iC National Libraries service might gain if tlie holdings of special libraries willing to co-operate were 
published or listed in one or two centres. 

(d) Manv of the librarians of the Chartered Engineering Institutions do not have the financial resources to 
employ staff for the compilation of lists of holdings; it may prove worth while in the national interest to 
allocate funds for tliis purpose. 

(e) The correlation of National Library facilities to special libraries of the character maintained by Institutions 
might be improved by more extensive information services from the National Libraries and by their staffing 
with library-trained personnel rather than science/technology graduates. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 
July 22nd, 1968 



The Geological Society has more than 3,000 Fellows, of whom about one third are based overseas and therefore unable 
to make use of the British National Libraries, except through their photocopying services. The Society endeavours to 
ser\'e Fellows by providing the Library facilities at Burlington House, including a Postal Loan service for Fellows based 
in the British Isles and a Xerox-copying service of particular interest to those based overseas. The Library takes about 
1.000 current titles and holds long runs of the major periodicals in the earth sciences. As an Outlier Library of the 
National Central Library and an agent for the National Lending Library of Science and Technology, the stocks of the 
National Libraries can be made available to Fellows. 



The National Libraries I 

There is an ever-widening area of fringe material needed by the specialist. The inter-disciplinary nature of the National 
Libraries should be of great importance in providing such material, in addition to basic needs, but this potential 
importance is offset by two factors: 

i) The National Reference Library of Science and Invention to non-lending. 

ii) The National Lending Library/Science Museum Library system stock, is from past experience, deficient in 
material of relevance to the earth sciences. 

The National Libraries generally are deficient in ‘unpublished’ material i.e., Open File Reports and Technical 
Memoranda from government agencies. Such material is usually freely available in the country of origin, but has proved 
unobtainable in this country. If an agency, such as the Clearing House for Federal Scientific and Technical Inforamtion, 
but with an international scope, were set up, tliis problem could be solved. 



NLL/ScML 

The Geological Society Library makes use of the National Lending Library /Science Museum Library system to try and 
obtain fringe or very specialist material. About 400 items were requested last year, of which approximately 6QTc were 
available. The new system of giving the reason for the non-availability of items is helpful in indicating the precise 
holdings of the NLL/ScML. It is suspected that confusion can arise from the NLL system of filing and retrieving items 
by title; in several cases the NLL form of the title differs from that in common use, particularly in the case of 
periodicals with multilingual titles. 



NCL 

The National Central Library has proved very helpful in tracing material not available from the usual sources. The 
Society’s Library in turn lends to other Libraries, but only as a ‘last resort’ if the material is not obtainable elsewhere. It 
is evident, however, that the Society’s Library is the only library in the country holding certain publications, if the 
Institute of Geological Sciences, the British Museum and the Patent Office Libraries are excluded as non-lending 
libraries. The Society’s Library also lends direct to University and Departmental libraries throughout the British Isles. 



The National Libraries II 

With the formation of the National Reference Library of Science and Invention there must be a large surplus of 
material due to the duplication of holdings of the constituent libraries. It would seern an obvious course to transfer 
these duplicate copies to the National Lending Library to help fill the major gaps in its coverage, particularly in the 
material published before 1960. Geology, unlike the other sciences, often needs to include reference to early works; the 
usual practice of setting a limit on the useful life of a publication cannot be applied. Thus the long runs of periodicals 
added to the NLL’s stock would result in a very much better service to research workers throughout the country. The 
old-established specialist libraries would also be relieved of the task of providing this earlier material. At present the 
specialist libraries co-operate with each other, and the National Central Library, to make this early material available to 
research workers who need it, but the National Libraries have government support for their work; the specialist 
libraries, such as the Geological Society’s Library, are supported from Society funds, although giving a nation-wide 
service. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
March 28th, 1968 



The invitation to submit observations to the National Libraries Committee was welcomed by the Council of the 
Association at its meeting on Saturday, 16 March and following on discussion of the issues involved, I was instructed to 
submit to you the following observations. I should add that the Association with some 12,000’members, many of 
whom are in Universities and Training Colleges and actively engaged on historical research, can speak authoritatively on 
these matters. 



( 1 ,) It should be appreciated by your Committee that the Library of the Historical Association has been built un ovp 
many years in a London site on the assumption that members of the Association can supplement the resources nf 
our Library with those of the British Museum. Were anything to be done to alter the nature of this sreat 
international library in central London, it would materially and adversely affect the Library of the Historian 
Association. This, of course, is the position of all specialist libraries in London and the other towns in which thprp 
are National Libraries. 



(2) With a membersliip scattered over Great Britain we are in a position to state unequivocally that it is essential that 
a great and expanding reference library should be available in central London. A site for such a library in 
suburban London or in the provinces would present our members with very considerable difficulties. ^ 



(3) The Historical Association would, of course, welcome increased lending facilities on a national basis but hones 
profoundly that any steps taken in this desirable direction would not prejudice in any wav the maintenance nf 
the British Museum as the greatest reference library in the world. 



(4) One particular aspect of the facilities afforded by the British Museum and the other National Libraries has 
recently been the subject of an inquiry conducted by the editor of the Association’s journal ///ston; I enclose a 
galley' ot this survey of photographic services which will be printed in the June issue of the journal Should 
rnembers of your Committee require off-prints, these should be ordered from the editor, Mr. R. H. C Davis 
Merton College, Oxford, to whom I am sending a copy of this letter. 



The Historical Association will be glad to answer any further inquiries which will help in the determination of matters 
which closely affect the interests of our members. niduers 



The following supporting document was also submitted: 

June^lS' Photographic Services in British Libraries and Archives, to be published in History Magazine, 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

THE INSTITUTE OF BRITISH GEOGRAPHERS 
March 27th, 1968 



As the members of the Cominittee may know, the Institute of British Geographers is a learned society and Drofession-,1 
association with a rnembership of over one thousand professional geographers employed irUrdVersto 
College Training College and Government services. The information you require regarLg existof use of Mife 
provided by the four National Libraries will no doubt be made available to you through rerorts tom the 
institutions at which our members are employed, and any submission by ourselves wouldTead to complicating 

duplication. There are however several general points regarding national library services that our member?Se to a 

survey of facilities we carried out four years ago on behalf of the U.G.C. (Parry) Committee on Librarte that “ 006 ^ to 
be relevant to your present terms of reference viz . . . umucb uui appear lo 



Geographical research is usually concerned with systematic problems within some regional context The maioritv 
of library classifcations are of course based on a systematic division of knowledge and thus geogSiherSested 
in resona study are accustomed to ranging over an entire library to collect the necessary hirature on h“ eg m 
in which they are interested. This has advantages as well as disadvantages and we would not ^000 “^ ah 
ibraries should adopt a regional rather than systematic classification. Nevertheless we believe thafiSthin the 
framework of the Na ional Libraries there should be the possibiUty of establishing particular cen rd ibmrks 
speciahsmg on particular regions. The bringing together of all literature and documentary material concern ng for 
example, Latin America, or Africa; or Asia in specialist libraries would provide the opportunity for scholar’s of 
many disciplines to work together in areas of common interest, and would produce collections of internrtona 
repute It would also have the consequence of producing teams of library staff expert in the literature of the areas 
on which their respective libraries were specialising - a great need today when the volume of material 
accumulating on the history, geography, economics, anthropology etc. of particular regions of the world is 
growing beyond the resources of a single, all-embracing library. 



2 Most university departments of geography in the country possess considerable collections of maps, atlases, and air 
photographs and for research purposes these are supplemented by larger central collections in the Map Room of 
the British Museuni and the Royal Geographical Society. Since much map work involves the collation of maps in 
physical juxtaposition it is highly desirable to have comprehensive central collections with the most extensive 
cover possible — including historical as well as modern material ~ and the greatest ease of access to accredited 
research students. We see the Map Room of the British Museum in its present confined quarters and limited 
services, as only the beginning of a National Library service in such materials. We believe that again within the 
framework of the National Libraries there should be developed a Map Centre with truly comprehensive cover in 
materials depicting the surface of the earth, expertly staffed and equipped to provide a wide range of services 
(bibliographical, photo-copying etc.) to research workers. The creation of such a centre would be of supreme 
national importance, meeting the needs of many workers besides those of professional geographers, and would be 
a great contribution to international study of human utilisation of the earth’s surface. There is such a wealth of 
such material being produced by international surveys, satellite photography, U.N. agencies and other groups that 
a central repository for such information is now an urgent need. 

3 The inter-library loan facilities receive favourable comment from our members but difficulties are sometimes 
experienced in obtaining quickly certain kinds of more specialised material. This is particularly so in the case of 
foreign censuses of population. Very few centres have the space and finance to provide a comprehensive 
collection of such material (the 1961 Census of India is a good example of the bulk of such censuses), particularly 
in the provinces, and it is felt that the establishment of a national repository with facilities for consultation or 
inter-library loan would greatly facilitate mapping and study of world population by geographers, demographers 
and other social scientists. Very much the same thing applies to the availability of various censuses (of 
population, agricultural production, etc.) made by various governmental departments in the U.K. This is not a 
complaint that such departments are in any way obstructionist to research workers, but simply that in many cases 
the machinery does not exist for making data available at reasonable cost and convenience. It seems to us that the 
cost of setting up such information services within each governmental department would be considerably more 
than establishing a central respository, or data bank, for such material. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

the institute of information scientists 

March 28th, 1968 



The Institute of Information Scientists, founded in 1958, is a professional qualifying body foi information scientists, 
who are now widely employed by industrial firms, researclr associations, goveinment departments, etc. The Institute is 
very closely concerned with the problems of the provision of an adequate national library system. 



PART I - BACKGROUND 

National libraries are an integral part of the library network in the United Kingdom, and their efficiency affects the 
whole svstem. The holdings of special libraries are affected by the existence and availability of the much larger holdings 
in the national libraries. Special libraries meet from their own resources many of the day-to-day needs of scientists and 
technologists, but, ultimately, the certainty of being able to consult any required document depends upon the existence 
and accessibility of comprehensive collections in national libraries. 

National libraries serve the whole community, and not only the scientific community with whose interests the Institute 
is professionally concerned; nevertheless, the proposals herewith put forward as beneficial to science and technology 
would, it is believed, be beneficial overall. Because the proposals are far-reaching, their implementation would involve, 
for scientists and other alike, some changes in procedures and established habits, and perhaps some temporary 
inconvenience; nevertheless, the Institute is satisfied that, eventually, the benefits would far outweigh any 
disadvantages. 

The ideal at which to aim (and which was also in essence stated in the recommendations from the Royal Society 
Conference on Scientific Information, in 1948) is essentially simple, although ambitious: - 

At least one copy of every scientific document, existing and future, English and foreign, in any form, should be 
held by national libraries in the United Kingdom and should be effectively available (1) for reference and 
consultation, and (2) for lending, photocopying or for other forms of reproduction which provide acceptable 
alternatives to lending. 

Progress towards the achievement of tliis ideal will simultaneously diminish the unfulfilled requirements of scientists 
and reduce the need for special libraries to acquire or retain little used documents ‘in case there are no copies 
elsewhere’. 

National library services for science and teclmology must be both convenient to use, or they will not be used to the 
optimum extent, and rapid in operation, because scientific information must usually be obtained quickly if it is to be 
useful. 

The existing system of national libraries falls short of this ideal in several respects in its service to science. Notably, the 
main reference collection, the recently formed National Reference Library of Science and Invention, which brought 
under one administration the Patent Office Library and the scientific holdings of the British Museum Library, is neither 
tully comprehensive nor effectively integrated. Physically, its resources are divided between the British Museum 
building in Bloomsbury, the old Patent Office buildings hi Holborn, Whiteley’s department store in Bayswater, a store 
in Woolwich Arsenal, and elsewhere. Moreover, it is administered by the British Museum, whose traditions and methods 
are better suited to the needs of scholarsliip in the arts and humanities in a more leisurely bygone age than to the pace 
of modern science and technology. 

Ideally, a national library, with all its holdings, should exist on one site with all its operations centred there. In practice, 
this is not essential, even if it were feasible. Firstly, there are large subject areas which are nearly self-contained, namely 
the arts and the sciences.^ Secondly, modern technology makes possible rapid communication and the transmission of 
documents and information oyer a distance through the use of the telephone, Telex, televison, microfilms, Xerox, 
facsimile transmission, magnetic tapes, computers, and so on. Thirdly, lending of documents, which is necessarily 
mostly by post, can be operated from a distance in the country (as the very successful National Lending Library for 
Science and Technology demonstrates), whereas reference services need to be in large centres of population. 



PART II - PROPOSALS 

The main features of our proposals are: 

1 The establishment within the United Kingdom of a National Library Authority, covering all subject fields and all 
appropriate functions witliin an integrated whole. 
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For reasons of space cost and convenience the Authority should organize at least two separate but linked 
divisions; one of these should be for Science and Technology, and one for Arts and Humanities. 

Each Division should provide separate reference and lending services. 

The Science and Technology Division should comprise 

(a) a refe^rence library in London with, if necessary, a supporting store, linked with it, outside London, and 

(b) a lending library located outside London. The reference collection (in the library plus store! and the lendimi 
collection should be separate, with each comprehensive and self-sufficient. 

The existing British Museum Library should be separated from the British Museum and transferred to the 
National Library Authority. 



6 The control of the National Reference Library of Science and Invention and The National Lendin® Library for 

Science and Teclmology should be transferred to the National Library Authority. “ 

7 The existing large special libraries, such as the Natural History Museum Library, the Victoria and Albert Museum 
Library, or the Library of the London School of Economics, should remain as they are. 

8 The national public library functions of the Science Museum Library should be transferred to the Science and 
Technology Division of the National Library Authority; the holdings of the Science Museum Library not 
necessary to the function of the Museum as a museum should be transferred to the Science and Technolcmy 
Division of the National Library Authority. The remainder of the Science Museum Library should form the 
special library for the use of the Museum’s staff and its specialist users, its holdings also being’ available to others 
through the normal processes of inter-library co-operation. The Imperial College, w’hich at present makes 
substantial use of the adjoining Science Museum Library, should continue to strengthen its own library resources. 

9 The National Central Library should retain its existing status as the central link of the local and regional public 
library system, and as the central agency for inter-library lending and co-operation. 



The Institute’s main interests are in the field of science and technology, and nearly related subjects, so that remarks 
hereafter refer specifically to the Science and Technology Division proposed above. Scientists and technologists form a 
large, growing group with a large, well-defined literature. Few of their documentary needs lie outside their own area, 
and this area is one which others seldom need to explore. The use by scientists of literature and libraries is very largely 
concerned with recent work and publications, and thus differs from the needs of scholars and research w^orkers in the 
other subject fields, namely the arts and humanities. It is essential for scientists to feel assured that they will be able 
either to consult any document on the spot in a reference library or to borrow a copy from the lending library for 
study elsewhere. The rarity and value of a few documents may impose some limitations, but these can be overcome by 
the adequate provision of services for photocopying, microfilming, etc. 

It thus becomes clear that if reference and lending services are to be fully effective and comprehensive, there is a need 
for separate collections of documents for each function. A large reference service, involving the possibility of quick 
consultation of a large number of documents, with easy access to facilitate rapid selection or rejection, and with 
adequate space for readers, must be correctly designed for its function. Similarly, large-scale lending, as the success of 
the National Lending Library for Science and Technology suggests, requires an organization specifically adapted to this 
function. 



The holdings of the Science and Technology Division, as hereby proposed, should be as complete as possible both in the 
reference and the lending libraries. All relevant documents in the British Museum Library, the National Library of 
Science and Invention, the National Lending Library for Science and Invention, and those not necessary' to the rnuseum 
from the Science Museum Library, should be transferred to the Science and Technology Division of the National 
Library Authority. 

The National Lending Library in Yorkshire would thus remain where it is, becoming the Lending Library of the Science 
and Technology Division of the National Library Authority. 



The Reference Library of the Science and Technology Division requires a new building, as the present National 
Reference Library is much too small. This building should be within about 3 miles of central London. Since the largest 
concentration of potential users is here, and more users visit or pass through London than through other centres. The 
much-used documents would be held here. Costs are, however, too high to justify housing in London large numbers of 
little used documents, and the latter should be held in a supporting store established in one of the home counties but 
linked operationally with the central reference library, whose users it would feed as necessary. This division ot t le 
reference collection would be largely by date, since the concentration of demand in science is for recent mateiial. 



It is also suggested that the remainder of the British Museum Library would then form part of the Arts and Humanities 
Dmsion Reference Library, and could remain in the existing building in Bloomsbury, with the space vacated by the 
science documents being available for expansion. 



The subject area within the purview of the Science and Teclmology Division should be wide. It should include biology 
and medicine (which is not a ‘closed shop’ of concern only to doctors), and perhaps also psychology, architecture, and 
similar technical subjects. The precise definition of the field is a matter for later discussion. 
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The coverage of each library (lending and reference) should include all relevant documents in all forms, e.g., periodicals, 
books, reports, conference proceedings, patent specifications and theses, full-size or as microfilm, etc. as available. The 
inclusion of trade catalogues, which can be valuable for reference, should be subject to a special investigation and 
feasibility study. The duplication of holdings in the reference and lending libraries is clearly necessary because a 
document cannot be consulted by one person while it is on loan to another, or vice versa. Exceptions can be made in 
the case of scarce or irreplaceable documents, or for documents very rarely needed, provided that a fast photocopying 
service is available. 

It is very desirable that the Reference Library of the Science and Technology Division should provide an adequate 
service of assistance to readers, preferably by technically qualified staff. It is also desirable that the Science and 
Technology Division should include a research and development section for the improvment of library techniques and 
services. 

The structure envisaged for the National Library Authority is thus as outlined below: 



Advisorv Council 



--NATIONAL LIBRARY AUTHORITY- 



Advisory Council 



National Science & Technology 
Library 



National Science Reference 
Library 



Supporting Store 



National Science 
Lending Library 



National Arts & Humanities 
Library 

(no proposals made for 
this area) 



The Government should establish and finance the Authority and appoint the two Advisory Councils, one for Science & 
Technology, one for the Arts & Humanities. 



SUMMARY 

It is proposed that there shall be a National Library Authority, divided into a Science & Technology Division and an 
Arts & Humanities Division. Each Division shall incorporate a Reference Library and a separate Lending Library. The 
holdings of the existing major libraries shall be suitably transferred to these libraries. The two main reference libraries 
shall be in central London, and the lending library for science in the country. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE INSTITUTE OF PHYSICS AND THE PHYSICAL SOCIETY 

May 21st, 1968 



The Institute of Physics and The Physical Society was invited to give evidence to the Committee on the following three 
points: ° 

(a) the use at present made by the Institute and Society of the existing facilities at the four National Libraries. 

(b) national library services which are of special importance to our members, 

(e) ways in which existing facilities might be changed or augmented to provide a better service. 



In considering how best to produce such evidence m the time available it became apparent that of the major divisions of 
the membership, the universities and the government establishments would have other opportunities to ex^ss to 
opinions. We therefore concentrated our enquiries on our industrial members. A selection of senior member were 

asked for their observations on the three points above and this report consists of a summary of these observation 
which are largely unammous m their views. ^ ivauuua 



(a) The Natwnal Lending Library is used by nearly all the firms and for most of the enquiries The service is 
universally praised. n 



The Science Museum Library is considered to be now for use of Imperial College and the Museum and is 
rarely used except through the National Lending Library. 



The National Central Library is used only occasionally when obscure or foreign books are reouired and 
complaints were made about very slow service. 

The British Museum Library is used very infrequently by very few firms. 

(b) The library service which is of special importance is that provided by the National Lending Library in 
making available on loan, very quickly, recently published journals and books. 



(c) Improvements are required in the reference libraries and it is suggested that a centralized reference library 
should be established, possibly supplemented by regional libraries. The use of modern data links would be 
essential to ensure the rapid transmission of information to and from the enquirer. 

A unified administration of national library services is thought to be desirable in principle on economic 
grounds as long as it does not result in a loss in efficiency in the National Lending Library but rather that 
the other parts of the system should become as efficient as the NLL. 



The libraries should be able to supply information on economics and related subjects as well as on science, 
technology and engineering. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

the institution of professional civil servants 

June 26th, 1968 



Representative Capacity of the Institution of Professional Civil Servants 

1 The Institution of Professional Civil Servants is the recognised staff association for the Research Assistant and 
Museum Assistant Classes in the British Museum, Science Museum and certain other national museums and 
libraries; for the Scientific Officer, Experimental Officer and Scientific Assistant Classes in the National Lending 
Library for Science and Technology, and a number of other Government libraries; for the Librarian Class 
occupying the professional posts in the great majority of Government departmental libraries (including some 
which are predominantly scientific or technical) and for the Patent Office Examiner Class. The Institution thus 
has a direct interest in the matters being considered by the National Libraries Committee. 



The Patent Office Library 



2 In April 1966, control of the Patent Office Library was transferred to the British Museum to form the nucleus of 
a new National Reference Library for Science and Invention. In the view of the Institution this transfer was a 
major administrative error and rendered more difficult the work of the examining staff whom the Institution 
represents. The Patent Office Library, which has been absorbed in the National Reference Library for Science and 
Invention, is still housed in the Patent Office building. It consists of an extensive collection of United Kingdom 
and foreign patent specifications, progress registers on current applications, scientific and technical periodicals 
reference books and treatises. A record of all legal decisions on patent applications is also kept by the library. The 
library is used largely by Patent Officer examiners, patent agents and their searchers, abstracters and technical 
information officers from private firms. The specifications in the library are used extensively by patent agents 
before they submit patent applications on behalf of clients, and also when they are seeking to oppose patent 
applications filed by competitors of their clients. 

3 The comprehensive collection of periodicals and reference books in the library is indispensable to the Patent 
Office examiners and patent agents alike, to enable them to keep up to date with technical developments in their 
specialist fields. It is not by chance that a comprehensive library has grown up in each of the main Patent Offices 
of the world. 



The reconstitution of the Patent Office Library as part of the National Reference Library for Science and 
Invention under the British Museum brought changes entirely adverse to the Patent Office staff, whom previously 
the library had been designed to serve. Prior to this, the Patent Office staff could always borrow without 
hindrance periodicals, reference books and other material as needed, in order to compare them in their own offices 
with pending and published specifications. When the library was taken over by the British Museum its whole 
functioning altered so that it is now no longer possible for Patent Office staff to borrow periodicals or books. 
Examiners can now only borrow books when these are needed for Court hearings. At other times they have to 
ma .e use o photostat copies of articles and periodicals and, as it is frequently necessary to look through many 
periodicals at the same time, photostating is both uneconomic and unsatisfactory. There is a reluctance on the part 
ot the Library staff to agree to photostating when it is on a large scale, since they do not see this as their normal 
unc ion an are not equipped for it. Indeed, there are aspects of the work of some examiners where so many 
document's are required that photostating becomes impractible. For instance, the present restricted library 
ac 1 les ave caused considerable difficulty in the laser art where the Patent Office has undertaken to carry out 

indexing as part of an international co-operation scheme. In an initial exercise, the examiner 
Tnupnfrvn photocopied pages which were supplied by the National Reference Library for Science and 

If ^ ^ ^^nths A regular order of this size would have meant an increase in library 

Lint! avoided if the examiner had been allowed to borrow the necessary 

and cn on cn tw much activity m the international field in classification schemes, exchange of search results 
and so on, so that dcv0lopiTients in this sphorc arc bound to continue. 



the Patent Offinn ra^n fundamentally unsatisfactory. They reduce the efficiency with which 

Institution rennani<;pQ that f ^ that implies for the rapid development of British technology. The 

complete collection availahll°fn^^^°f^ reference library could adequately discharge its responsibility to have a 
Patent Office examfnprc to ho ^ reference if it were at the same time to satisfy the legitimate requirement of 
separa\™ to borrow books and periodicals for use in their own offices. That is why the two must be 



Ls^unfeS^^ ^ff Library for Science and lnvention under Britis 

OOffice If this haDoened the m not too distant future be physically detached from the Pater 

X the wo^k ofTe nt n compounded further. It would, in particular, adversel 

to them It is relevant reralf that uh library and the Patent Office is a major convenienc 

that when the Patent Office Library was first put into the National Referenc 
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Library for Science and Invention it was the Government’s intention that the National Reference Librarv for 
Science and liive.ition should be housed in the same building as the Patent Office. A new building serving this 
double purpose was designed to be erected on a South B Bank site, but that scheme, and the concept behind 
has been abandoned. ^ 



7 The British Government has stated its intention of ratifying the Strasburg Convention (196^) When the 
Government does ratify the Convention it is a likely consequence that Patent Officer examiners wilfeventuallv be 
required to consider a much larger range of material, especially in the foreign field. The Banks Committee 
currently examining the whole of Patent Law in the United Kingdom, may propose changes in the Law Each of 
these developments will extend further the use made by examiners of the library. Thus, for example, if an 
examiner is called upon to decide whether an invention is obvious, a very intimate association with the subject 
matter will be necessary, and for tliis the library will be essential. 



8 The Institution believes Uiat the present and foreseeable difficulties can best be avoided by the Patent Office once 
again having control of its library. The present library has been expanded to include books, on subjects such as 
medicine, which are not relevant to patent needs. Moreover, the National Reference Library for Science and 
Invention has acquired many books and publications under the copyright provisions of the British Museum which 
would have to be returned. Thus a restoration of the whole of the present National Reference Library for Science 
and Invention, or even all that part of it housed in the Patent Office building, to the Patent Office would be 
inappropriate. What would appear essential, however, is that United Kingdom and foreign patent specifications 
and patent literature (indexes, abridgements, etc.) and all periodicals (excluding those acquired under British 
Museum copyright provisions since April 1966) should be restored to the control of the Patent Office and housed 
in, or immediately adjacent to, the main Patent Office. The material transferred should include all patent records 
and progress registers, and relevant law reports, dictionaries and reference books which originally belonged to the 
Patent Office, so that a good, balanced collection could soon be built up. 



Proposal for a Reconstituted National Reference Library for Science and Invention 

9 The Science Museum Library, which is administered by the Department of Education and Science, would form an 
ideal nucleus for a reconstituted National Reference Library for Science and Invention. 

10 The principal aim of tliis Library is to make scientific literature available to readers and it has therefore built up a 
fine collection of bibliographical tools, such as abstracts, bibliographies and reference works. Catalogues 
concerning specialised material, for example on the History of Science and Technology, and on Maritime History, 
and an Index of Portraits of Scientists are in progress. The staff specialising in various fields scan the daily intake 
of literature in an endeavour to keep abreast of developments in their fields, so that they are equipped to deal with 
local, national and international enquiries which daily come their way. The library has an excellent photocopying 
service and it has adopted a considerable amount of automation in its procedures. 

11 A National Reference Library for Science and Invention based on the Science Museum Library would have a 
different — but not inferior — basis from that provided by the Patent Office library. The Science Museum Library 
inherited the greater part of the fine library of Sir Henry de la Beche; the scientific books from the special 
exhibition in St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, and gifts from publishers and societies to the Education Library. Over 
the years, as the library has grown it has established very close co-operation with the colleges, museums and 
institutes in the South Kensington area. 

12 The library was fortunate in having as one of its Keepers an early pioneer in library classification, and due to the 
efforts of Dr. Bradford the library is still today justly proud of its subject catalogue, classified according to the 
Universal Decimal Classification system, a scheme still unrivalled for this type of literature. The library continues 
to collaborate with other bodies to keep the Universal Decimal Classification up to date. Dr. Bradford’s aim was to 
provide, in the library, a national collection of scientific and technical literature. He realised that in such provision 
lay the necessary keystone to the structure of modern specialised library development. Due to his foresight, the 
Science Library remains the envy of many university libraries for its magnificent collection, and it is accepted as a 
member of the Standing Committee of National and University Libraries. As long ago as 1927, R. A. Rye, 
Goldsmiths’ Librarian of the University of London, described the Science Museum Library as the “National 
Reference and Lending Library of Science”, and went on to point out that it had been described as without 
exception the finest library of its kind in the United Kingdom”. 

13 In 1962 the Government recognised that it was virtually impossible to run a national reference service and a 
lending service side by side, and the National Lending Library for Science and Technology was set up at Boston 
Spa with, as its nucleus, a considerable amount of the industrial periodical literature from the Science Museum 
Library. Fortunately, this transfer left intact in the Science Museum Library the important collection of historical 
books and papers which would be particularly valuable to research workers using a national reference library. 

14 The problem of finding a suitable site for the National Reference Library for Science and Invention would be 
solved by the adoption of the Institution’s proposal, because the Science Museum Library has new building 
nearing completion in a traditional centre of scientific teaching and with a good underground and bus service. 

15 It is reasonable to suggest that one of the functions of a national library is to act as a focal point for the library 
services and the librarianship profession of the country generally , by the setting of standards, the provision ot 
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services, and by acting as a clearing house for ideas, new developments and experimentation through pilot 
schemes. In contrast to some national libraries (and, in particular, to the United States Library of Congress) the 
British Museum has tended to stand somewhat aloof, as if its problems \vere so special that there would be little 
that it could learn from outside and little in its own experience and expertise that it would be worth trying to pass 
on. As a single example of the way in which the Museum has stood back where it might have been expected to 
lead, we may cite the question of centralised cataloguing. Apart from placing on sale the Accessions to the 
Catalogue of Printed Books (though in a form in which the generality of other libraries could only make extremely 
limited use of them), the British Museum did nothing to provide or facilitate the provision of centralised 
cataloguing services until the foundation of the British National Bibliography when it made it possible for the new 
organisation to use the books received in the Museum under legal deposit. But even then the Museum continued to 
catalogue the books all over again for its own catalogues. Had it been more deeply involved in the project, and had 
it been committed to the idea that the provision of this centralised service was something that a national library 
should in any case be undertaking, it would surely have been possible to have found a way of avoiding this 
immense and expensive duplication of effort. 

16 The Institution’s case for a reconstituted National Reference Library for Science and Invention can be summarised 
like this. It is essential for the efficient working of the Patent Office, with its indispensable role in the rapid 
technological development of British industry, to have and to control its own library. This must itself considerably 
undermine the usefulness of the remainder of the existing National Reference Library for Science and Invention 
In deciding whether to continue to base the National Reference Library for Science and Invention on the British 
Museum, or on the Library of the Science Museum, two considerations point to choosing the latter alternative 
First, the Science Museum Library has an unrivalled collection of historical scientific literature in the country 
Second, there is a difference between the essential function of the British Museum and Science Museum Libraries 
in that the principal aim of the latter is to make this literature as widely available to readers as possible, whereas 
the British Museum, although also concerned to make its material available, has as its prime responsibility the 
acquisition and storage of all copyright material. 



Control of Libraries 

17 It is important that a reconstituted National Reference Library for Science and Invention should be directly 
administered by the Secretary of State for Education and Science, as is the Science Museum Library at present. 
Such a direct and accountable responsibility helps towards ensuring a more efficient library service and is also in 
the interests of the staff. There is an obvious organisational advantage in bringing the National Reference Library 
for Science and Invention under the same administrative umbrella as the National Lending Library for Science and 
Technology. 

18 It is equally important that the British Museum Library should be administered by the Department of Education 
and Science rather than by its Board of Trustees, as at present. The experience of the Institution’s members at the 
British Museum has left many of them with a strong sense of dissatisfaction due to the remoteness of the Trustees 
from the staff. The Institution has been kept waiting for more than a year to meet the Trustees to discuss certain 
basic problems affectmg some of its British Museum members. Compared with a Crown civil servant who has a 
right of dtimate appeal to his Minister, the employee of the British Museum has no right of access to the 
trustees. Hence the Insfrtution proposes that both a reconstituted National Reference Library for Science and 
nvnention and the British Museum Library should be brought within the administrative responsibility of the 

Secretary of State for Education and Science. 



Staffing of Government Libraries 



Inilna mpn the Staffing hierarchy is provided by the Keeper Class, normally recruited from 

mnrp^rnpH thp a high academic qualifications. As far as professional qualifications in librarianship are 

Seim tVp problems of a very large library such as that of the British 

professional training is best acquired in the job. We believe it to be true that 

other libra rip 5 - -in rl ttiini Professional qualifications in librarianship or experience of working in 

aenerallv Thi? nf inn ^ ere have been significant exceptions) few play an active part in the library profession 

fmaioiL Jnf thJ inufr 'funded as a criticism of their academic standing, reflected in the building up and 

own ^ ^ of the collections, and many of them have international reputations in fields that they have made their 

ISstS^^aass dealing with readers’ enquiries is done by graduates in the Research 

Chartered LftmrUnr^Prp -^ qualifications, although many of them are in fact 

Assistant to the Keenpr Plnct N i promotion within the Museum’s service from the Research 

staffs referred to in I^rnpranh'7'’°hT general improvement in the interchangeability of library 

Keeper Class to anv oth?r ^^®re is no possibility for transfer, on promotion or otherwise, from the 

Science and Teclmoiogy) Government libraries (including the National Lending Library for 

“profSdleve^ proposals for the future staffing of the British Museum Library at 
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(a) Abolition of the distinction between the Research Assistant and Keeper Classes, and the introduction of a 
unified staffing structure. 

(b) As a conse^iuence of (a), promotion to the highest levels to be solely on the basis of proven ability, 
experience, and fitness for the job — and not to be reserved for an elite possessing certain academic 
qualifications in their early twenties, as at present. 

(c) The recognition that for some posts professional training in librarianship is an essential qualification and not 
merely an “added advantage”. 

(d) Provision for recruitment at vaiious levels to make it possible to take on people with appropriate 
postgraduate experience as subject specialists, or with other outstanding specialised experience not available 
among any existing staff members. 

(e) Recognition that many staff members, and specialists in particular, will not wish to spend their whole 
working lives in the service of the national library but may wish to return to academic work or pass on to 
other fields in librarianship - and that it will be to the advantage of all concerned if it is made easy for them 
to do so. 

22 There can be no doubt that the efficiency of the national library services would be increased in no small measure 
by the interchange of staff between the various elements in it. At present this is rendered virtually impossible by 
the variety of different staff structures, with variations in recruitment policies, basic qualifications required, salary 
scales and promotion procedures. Whatever conclusion your Committee may reach on the fundamental problem 
referred to it - whether the national library facilities should be brought into a unified framework - we consider it 
to be essential that the institutional framework should be such as to permit making the fullest possible use of the 
abilities, qualifications and experience of the staff. At a time when there are great developments taking place in 
the techniques applied to the problems of libraries, and the need is becoming apparent for increasingly specialised 
knowledge and experience, it is desirable that this specialised knowledge should be applied as widely as possible by 
making possible the ready movement of staff between different parts of the library service. In our view the time 
has passed when service within a single library, even within a very large one, should necessarily be regarded as a 
closed career in which it will be normal for a person to spend the whole of his working life; though naturally in a 
very large organisation many will in fact choose to do so. 

23 Despite obstacles, the Institution has been making progress towards interchangeability among Hbrary staffs in 
recent years. All posts in grades above basic level in the Librarian Class have been thrown open to all members of 
the Class irrespective of the library in wliich the vacancy occurs. Reciprocal trawling arrangements exist now 
between members of the Librarian Class and members of the Research Assistant Class (but excluding so far 
Keepers). This is a recent development. All librarian posts above the basic are open to Research Assistants, and 
Senior Research Assistant posts which are not filled from within the library in wlrich the vacancy occurs are open 
to other Research Assistants and members of the Librarian Class. Similar arrangements have just been introduced 
for scientific and . Librarian Class library staffs. The Institution believes that this trend is right and should be 
strengthened. It has obvious advantages to the librarian staffs, particularly for those in the smaller libraries. It has 
the overwhelming advantage, from the point of view of management, that the range of staff from which to select 
to fill any given vacancy is considerably widened 



The following supporting document was also submitted: 

Map showing the professional societies and institutions in the vicinity of the' Science Museum Library. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE LIBRARIANS OF INSTITUTES 
AND SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 

July 12th, 1968 



The libraries of Institutes and Schools of Education exist to serve the following categories of readers. 



1 . Practising teachers 

2. Headquarters and College staffs within the Institute or School of Education 

3. Other university staff 

4. Research students reading for higher degrees in the field of education 

5. Students willrin the Institute or School of Education 



(a) Graduate students 

(b) Undergraduate students, including College of Education students 

(c) In-service teachers taking advanced courses including teachers from abroad 

6. Others concerned with the education service, e.g. administrators, educational psychologists, members of 
relevant societies and learned foundations. 

From this, it follows that the libraries comprising the Group are serving readers, many of them not connected, or not 
currently connected, with a university, who have a wide variety of needs. The libraries are collections of first resort to 
internal students making their first excursions into the field of education, they supply teachers with material for their 
day-to-day work; they are also regional and research libraries, supplementing collections in colleges of education and 
teachers’ centres, and research libraries for academic staff. The Group has always had a strong sense of coherence and 
common purpose, which has led it to undertake a number of co-operative projects. It is also impressed with the 
difficulties of defining the boundaries of ‘education’ which has led it to keep lines of communication open with many 
other types of libraries. 



From this standpoint, the Group tries to present its evidence, within the framework of the questions asked of 
universities by Dr. Dainton, on behalf of the National Libraries Committee. 



( i) To what extent are existing national library services used . . . ? 

(a) The sub] ect fields for which the facilities are particularly important. 

The library of the British Museum is a valuable source of material on the history of education, particularly 
for printed sources before the beginning of state education in 1870. 

The National Lending Library for Science and Technology now takes some books and serials on education, 
as part of its extension into the social sciences, but this service is too recent to be judged adequately. 

The National Central Library also buys some books on education, and there is overlap and confusion here 
with the services offered by the N.L.L. 

The major government collection in the field of education is a Departmental library (the library of the 
Department of Education and Science), and admits the public only as a secondary service. Although 
contact, and a spirit of friendly co-operation exists. Librarians of Institutes and Schools of Education 
respect the terms of reference of the library, and do not request facilities unless other resources have failed. 

The reader interested in the study of education is aware of serious inadequacies in national library 
provision. There is no obvious source to which he can turn for information on the sociology, philosophy or 
psychology of education. 



(b) The extent to_ which each library is used (by readers in Institute and School of Education libraries) in 
relatton to their overall needs for facilities 

In view of the diversity of the readership, and its scattered nature (Institute libraries serve a wide 
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us wliicli we liave been unable to answer from’ our ow°n reTourcel”" «>^perience of tire inquiries made to 

tte‘ diffiaIluL°LteTwh“\^ behavioural sciences, tlie scattered nature of the collections and 

other sources before directing a reader to the national reference colk^ 

For information on their subject, excluding the pedagogy of that subject, readers usina Institute libraries 
are equally likely to need the facilities of any of the national libraries. ' " Ubiaiies 

The N-L.L. and the N.C.L are used more freely on behalf of readers, but the inter-institute lending scheme 
provides the mam source of material borrowed. 



(ii) Does the existence of national facilities affect the acquisition or other policies of (Institute) libraries or enable 
economies to be eiiected m the provision of service? 

The existence ot the national libiaiies affects the provision made by individual libraries only niarginallv The 
known existence of a collection of lesser-used (mainly foreign) serials at the N.L.L. will increasingly be taken into 
account. On the whole, Institute libraries are struggling to provide the day-to-day wants of alarge number of 
readeis, and to be legional libiaiies of education as a service to colleges of education and teachers' centres The 
printed reference tools (e.g. the British Museum catalogue, the N.L.L. list of serials received) are used extensively 
but there is no specialist publishing in the field of education from the national libraries, so the co-operative 
publishing programme of Institute libraries is not affected. 

If Institute libraries are able to improve their service to their readers, it is likely that the demands made on the 
national libraries will increase, rather than diminish. Few readers know what a good library seivice is. and their 
demands are, in consequence, limited by the narrowness of their present horizons. It is established that, the better 
the library service, the more demands it generates. The evidence of returns from inter-loan schemes (for example, 
the inter-institute loan scheme) shows that big libraries not only lend more books, as might be expected, but that 
they also borrow more. 



Planning for the future could be undertaken with more confidence, and considerably more hope of success, if 
research into the information needs of readers in the field of education were to be organised, along the lines of 
the current OSTI-sponsored project “investigation into the information requirements of the social sciences”. This 
project is concerned with information requirements, not merely book requirements, and is attempting to measure 
need, not merely demand. 



(iii) In what respects could national facilities be changed or augmented in order to provide a better service . . . ? 

(1) We consider that the provision of a national reference collection is of great importance, This should be 
organised as one library, though with appropriate subject divisions, rather than a series of separate specialist 
libraries. Most research workers know the difficulties of defining the boundaries of their subject, and the 
need for an inter-disciplinary approach, and a single national reference library makes the best possible 
allowance for their needs. 



(2) The resources of such a national reference library need to be sufficient for it to be able to allow would-be 
readers to use the library freely. Readers who have exhausted the facilities of their local and regional 
libraries want to make the least possible number of trips to consult reference material. Their preference is 
to use the largest collection of relevant material available in one place. 



(3) Central London is the only location which can be reached from most parts of the country, allowing for the 
return journey and a reasonable work period to be fitted into one day. We consider it to be very important 
that national reference facilities should be located on one site in central London. Lending library services 
might well be organised from sites outside London, but we would hope to see a considerable measure of 
co-operation between the national reference and national lending libraries, with common technical services 
and procedures wherever possible. 



(4) It has already been noted that there is no national library of education, other than the departmental 
collection of the Department of Education and Science, which is primarily for internal use. While the futuie 
collection of printed material published in this country might well be a part of the social sciences division 
of a reorganised national library, a documentation and information service specially orientated to education 
is a pressing need. 



There is, for example, no comprehensive indexing and abstracting service. jHie existing services, such as 
Language Teaching Abstracts, Technical Education Abstracts, Sociology of Education Abstra^s the 
British Education Index, are partial and incomplete in their coverage, are issued by different bodies, and 
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reiy very heavily on voluntary services. These services are too badly needed to lead such a precarious 
existence. 

There is also no complete collection of material issued by foreign and Commonwealth governments on 
education, though a partial scheme for co-operative acquisitions in this (and in some other) fields exists 
between various Institute libraries. 

It seems likely that ERIC (Educational Research Information Center) scheme in the United States could 
provide us with a pattern. This scheme, organised and financed by the U.S. Office of Education, provides 
for a number of decentralised ‘clearing houses’ which collect, organise and disseminate information on 
particular aspects of education, developing existing collections and building on ‘centres of interest’. 

Institute libraries are, by co-operation, providing a nation-wide service, but the difficulties of organizing and 
financing such a service are acute, since each library is particular to one institution, and is financed by that 
institution primarily for its own use. A nationally-organized development, with ear-marked grants from a 
central source, might well make economic sense, but we speak without a body of research to support our 
views on tliis. For tliis research, time and resources are both badly needed. 

(5) Readers also need more help when using the national collections (see section iv, below). The collections 
should be so organised and housed as to allow for the rapid production of texts required. 

(6) We regard a rapid, cheap photo-copy service, and a translation service as of major importance. 

(7) A national library service which is envisaged as a co-operative organisation, extending the services of the 
present national libraries, and incorporating the resources of the various academic and special collections 
should develop a career structure which will allow free inter-change between these various components. We 
feel that this inter-change should take place, not only in relatively junior posts, but up to very senior levels. 



(iv) If national reference facilities are regarded as essential, should they be organised to give open access to books on 
the Selves? 



We would not recommend open access to a national reference collection, in view of the size and complexity of 
such a library, and the difficulties of control. The catalogues and reference tools should be freely available, 
though, even then, we should expect a good deal of preliminary work to be done in the reader’s own academic 
library. 



Browsing is better done in a smaller, though still adequate collection - such as the library of a university or 
learned society. ^ 



Larger, better organised collections will inevitably lead to the production of larger and more complex reference 
tools. It seems very likely that, since the existing tools are already, in large measure, rejected by readers more 
complex ones are likely to be even more neglected. We would suggest that familiarity with, and use of these tools 
mould be reco^ised as an acquired and time-consuming skill, and that many research workers have not got this 
tirne avadable. Librarians should be able to offer much more help to readers who are making a literature search, 
and the information officer of the business world should be a much more common figure in academic life. 



for kL^ib^^TenSn^ provide facilities to members of the public and does it co-operate with regional schemes 

^ number of readers who have mo other connection 

nf thp nnnrrvnr--j+A ^ '^^joh the libraries form ^ part. In addition, all the English Institute libraries are members 
ot the appropriate regional mter-lending scheme, or the N.C.L., or both. 

Swansea, co-operate in a special inter-institute lending scheme, with its own 

forwarded vifthp iininn /- t the N.C.L. are received directly by member libraries, and also 

lorwarded via the umon catalogue bureau at Birmingham. 

con\^ributior^^^ ^ yarioim publishing ventures which are generally available. The most notable 

ihe History of historical material: Sources for 



(vi) 



Does your (group) wish to 
University Libraries, in as far 



comment on the information and recommendations of the U.G.C. Report 

as ey are relevant to the provision of national library facilities? 



We are m general agreement with the recommendations of the U.G.C. Report, and would add: 



on 



(i) A National Reference Library: 
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(a) that the provision of material published abroad should be a co-operative venture between a 
re-orgarused national library and university and special libraries. This would build on existing 
resources, and in some fields, education included, the seeds of such a co-operative venture aireadv 
exist. The question of co-operative financing (see section iii, 4, above) needs consideration. 

(b) that the Mtional reference collection would make provision for storing and making available for use 
such non-book materials as are generally classed as ‘new media’. This collection would have a special 

hiQtnrir mt^rpct “ 



(ii) Copyright Deposit Libraries 

(a) All should have a custodial responsibility for the material which thev receive, disposing of any part of 
it only under clearly defined conditions, and with safeguards to ensure the continuing existence of at 
least one copy. 

(b) There should be one generally available reference collection from which no lending is permitted This 
would form the proposed National Reference Library. 

(c) The material from other Copyright Deposit libraries should be available for loan to other libraries, 
with reasonable safeguards for fragile and very rare material. This lending service might be best 
organised by a division of responsibility for various fields between the five libraries. We would not 
suggest that all the material from all the five libraries should be available for loan. 

(d) The libraries should also allow members of the public referred by other libraries, or with other 
suitable recommendation, access for reference. 



(iii) A National Lending Service 

(a) We see the prime function of a national lending service as the provision of a location service for books 
and periodicals available in libraries tliroughout the country. The production of a single union 
catalogue of stock would make the compilation of regional catalogues redundant. 

(b) We would suggest that consideration be given to the cataloguing and loan of non-book materials. 

(c) The importance of a cataloguing and location service would suggest that every effort should be made 
to provide a computerised cataloguing service, allowing partial off-prints, as well as complete 
publication. Experiments are already going on in this field, and the progress and results should be 
carefully studied 

(d) The national lending service should be, at least in part, user-financed. The possibilities of unit charge 
and subscription should be explored. 

(e) The storage and loan of ex-current materials, formerly in the stocks of member libraries, could be 
usefully organised by a national lending service. 



This document has been agreed by the Librarians of School and Institute of Education Libraries at: Aberystwyth; 
Birmingham; Bristol; Cambridge; Durham; Exeter; Hull; Lancaster; Leeds; Leicester; Liverpool; London; Newcastle; 
Nottingham; Oxford; Reading; Sheffield; Southampton; Sussex. 
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MEMORANDUM 



FROM THE LIBRARY ADVISORY COUNCIL (ENGLAND) 

TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 
FOR THE NATIONAL LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 
May 16th, 1969 



Summary of our views on policy for National Libraries. 

In this document we have found ourselves obliged to go into considerable technical detail. In order tliat this detail shall 
not obscure our main findings we have underlined them in the text and briefly summarise them here. 



1 The role of the Library Advisory Councils and the need for a National Library Service. 

(1) There is a need for a co-ordinated group of libraries, provided by the State, serving the nation and complementing 
and giving technical leadersliip to the country’s libraries as a whole. This we call the National Library Service 
(NLS). (paras. 3-7) 

(2) The constitutional arrangements should be such as to secure the maximum interest and support of the 
Government. 



11 Is there a need for a unified administration for national libraries? What arrangements are required? 

(3) This group of libraries (the library departments of the British Museum, the National Central Library and the 
National Lending Library for Science and Technology) would benefit by having a unified constitution under a 
single executive head, although we recognise that there are merits in some devolution of responsibility within the 
organizational structure, (paras. 8 and 9) 

(4) There should be a National Libraries Board to advise on major policy matters concerning the NLS. (para 10(i)) 

(5) It is necessary that, in addition, the relative needs and functions of libraries of all types should be kept under 
review. We assume that iliis will continue to be a function of the Library Advisory Councils, with perhaps some 
extension of membership, in association with the Advisory Council for Scientific and Technical Information, 
(para. 10(2)) 

(6) There is the need for a single Branch witlrin the Department of Education and Science to advise on and 
co-ordinate all types of library and specialised information services, (para. 10(3)) 

( 7) The success of the NLS will depend to a large extent on the executive head and heads of the major components 
of the NLS being accorded status and salaries appropriate to the heads of a major national service, (para. 10(4)) 



III Should the library departments of the British Museum be administered separately from the Museum as a National 
Reference Library? What are the library departments of the Museum? 

(8) The orientation ol the library departments of the British Museum (which we tliink should include the 
Department of Prints and Drawings) is towards other libraries rather than towards the Museum departments, from 
which we believe that they should be constitutionally separate, forming a National Reference Library (NRL). 
(paras. 1 1-13) 

IV What implications have these considerations (and others to be discussed) on the siting requirements of the 
National Reference Library? 

(9) The most important consideration in relation to the siting of the NRL is the need for all subjects to be housed on 
one site, (paras. 14 and 20) 

( 1 0) The NRL should be sited in Central London because it is: 

(a) at the centre of the transport network, 

(b) the main meeting place for learned and administrative bodies, 

(c) the location of very many specialist libraries, which complement the NRL. (para. 15) 

(11) A further factor in relation to the NRL site is the concentration in West Central London of University 
institutions, (para. 16) 
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current estimates of library space requirements for the NRL. (para. 18) ' ^ ^ greatly attect 

H3) There are limitations, imposed by considerations of efficient servirp nn thp ... i • u 

outhoused. Outhousing in Outer London would lessen inconvenience’ to rehers and any"mhoSrrhoSd be 

Jn1dLlUL:nffora.fpr"2r" ^-ing up site and 

LTul“ conlSs atf“h!l"s'-ciroSg^‘S b^Sde^dTparir 

(16) It should be the concern of the NRL to ensure that there are adequate arrangements for dealing with media of 

commumcation other than books, such as tapes and gramophone records, (para 23) ^ 

V The quality of the services to be provided by the National Reference and Lending Libraries The extent to which 
it is necessary to duplicate little-used material for reference and lending purposes. ^ ^ ^ ^ " 

(17) It should be a prime responsibility of the NLS to ensure adequate coverage of “worthwhile” current and fntnrP 
foreign publications for public use. These shouM, save for certain exceptional categories, be acquired by thi NLS 

itself. Such a pohcy should lead to a more efficient and hence more economical use of the country’s library 
resources as a whole, (paras. 24, 25, 28-30) 

(18) Unless the reform of local government radically alters the situation, British books for lending and reference 

should continue to be covered by the regional schemes and by reference Hbraries respectively, with the support of 
the NLS. (paras. 26 and 27) r 



(19) Coverage of English language books from abroad by the NLS should be more comprehensive than for foreign 
language publications, (para. 28) ^ 



(20) It is essential that other great general libraries, including the other copyright libraries, and specialist libraries 
should share m the task of making available books for reference and lending, (para. 30) 

(21) We place great importance on the provision of good photo-copying facilities at the NRL. These cannot however 
take the place of direct and speedy access to a wide range of books, (para. 31) 

(- 2 .) We do not see the Science Museum Library as part of the NLS. It would, of course, continue to play a valuable 
supplementary role as a major library, (para. 32) 



VI What are the implications for a National Lending Library Service of a unified National Library Service? 



(23) The National Lending Library Service must include both a service of direct loans from a central stock (as 
provided by the NLLST and, in part, by the NCL) and a service of inter-library lending, based on a bibliographical 
and locatmg centre (provided at present by the NCL). (para. 33) 

(24) A policy for the adequate provision of periodical publications in the humanities for loan should be established as 
a matter of priority, (para. 34) 



( 2 . ) bter-lendmg demand for material in the humanities is spread over a wide range of titles including older material, 
out certam areas of relatively concentrated demand have been identified. The acquisition policy for a central loan 
collection in the humanities should be based on these areas. Similar factors operate (but to a less extent) in 
respect of the social sciences, (para. 36) 



) A high proportion of the titles required on loan in the humanities and the social sciences will need to be obtained 
irom sources other than a central loan collection. Records of the complete holdings of a number of major 
iibraries should be made available at the locating centre, (paras. 36 and 37) 

(27) With the exception of British publications and certain very rare and precious items and works likely to be in 
aemand for reference purposes we consider that the book stock of the NRL should in principle be available for 
other libraries, when delay is likely to arise in providing loan copies by other means, (paras. 29, 30, 



“ ) ® elements in the National Lending Library Service, the central loan collection and the locating 

centre, have different siting requirements. The former, in particular its periodical collection, could be housed on a 
mote site and the latter should be in or near the NRL. We see advantage, however, in housing the more used 
ategories of books in the humanities and social sciences on a site accessible to the locating centre, i.e., in Central 
r Outer London. It would be a function of the unified or co-ordinated administration to work out what is the 
oest disposition of material, (paras. 38-42) 
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\1I What other functions should be undertaken by the NLS? 

1 29 1 The NLS slioiild take a leading role in the development of machine readable catalogue records. Union catalogue 

records should event ualiy be in this form. (para. 44) 

I3CJI The other functions of the N'LS should include a service of receiving_ requests for bibliographical and other 
information from libraries and referring them as necessary to the appropriate centres (a referral service). It should 
be a function of the NLS. in conjunciion with other agencies, to ensure the existence of a network of specialist 
and regional referral centres and to promote effective co-operation so as to ensure that requests are dealt with at 

the level appropriate to their complexity and difficulty, (para. 45) 

(3li The British National Bibliography should become part of the NLS. The NLS should actively promote the 

improvement of bibiiographical services. ( paras. 44 and 46) 

1321 The NLS should give advice on library matters falling within its special competence. It should provide facilities 
for advanced training of librarians, the practical training of student librarians, and the training of library users at 

the research level I para. 47 } 

(33} The NLS should undertake or promote research on library matters. This should include continuous study of the 
needs of individual users and library users of the service. These activities should be closely co-ordinated with 

those of other agencies. I para. 48) 

VIII The role of tte Regions and of other major libraries. 

134) Reference library use is essentially an activity based on easily available resources. Other re^ons as well as London 
have need for advanced reference services and we consider that the only way of ensuring this provision is by 
Exchequer grants through the NLS to major reference libraries in the provinces, (para. 49) 

135) The help of special and academic libraries will continue to be important to the NLS. There may also be need for 
Exchequer grants to other libraries performing an exceptional role in relation to the NLS. (paras. 50, 51 and 52) 

(36} Subject to what is said in paragraph (18) above, we see the Regional Library Systems as continuing to provide a 
first line of supply for the majority of libraries, particularly in meeting loan requests for British and American 
books, (para. 53| 



IX Some priorities for action. 

A number of the developments we have suggested should be put in hand without waiting for legislation or for 
new building. We regard the investment of public money in this way as leading to overall economy in relation to 
the country’s total library resources, (para. 54) 



I THE ROLE OF THE LIBRARY ADVISORY COUNCILS AND THE NEED FOR A NATIONAL LIBRARY 
SERVICE. 

I The Library .Advisory Council for England was set up under Section 2 of the Public Libraries and Museums Act 
1964, which sets out its terms of reference as follows: — 

There shall be two Library Advisory Councils, one for England (excluding Monmouthshire) and the other 
for W ales and Monmouthshire, and it shall be the duty of each Council to advise the Secretary of State 
upon such matters connected with the provision or use of library facilities whether under this Act or 
otherwise as they think fit, and upon any questions referred to them by him.” 

These wide terms of reference recognise that library provision is interdependent and that it would not make sense 
for public library provision (which is the main concern of the Act) to be considered in isolation from other 
hbrary provision made either locally by universities and colleges or more generally by national libraries. The latter 
in particular is an essential element of inter-library co-operation, by which we mean that range of activities 
involving more than one library service which is found necessary to provide books and information required by 
riders. The Council has, indeed, found itself hampered in its consideration of the reorganisation of regional 
library co-operation, which is referred to in Section 3 of the Act, by being unable to relate regional developments 
to deyeloprnents which seemed desirable in the services given by national libraries. Similarly when considering 
questions oi the recruitment and training of library staff the Council has of necessity to keep in mind the needs 
Of ail types of libraries, including national libraries. 

3 W hat is relevant to our present considerations is that the Council’s work over more than two years has shown the 
need tor what can best be described as a National Library Service - (NLS). By this we do not mean a central 
directorate for all publicly supported libraries as is found in certain countries. On the contrary we believe that 
individual libraries operate most effectively when they are directly under the control of the local authority, 
educational or research body whose public they are serving. However, It is just tliis facility for directing the 
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emphasis of particular services on particular needs which makes all the more necessary some central institution to 
co-ordinate and supplernent local services and where necessary to provide stimulation and leadership in technical 
development. This institution, the National Library Service, would be responsible not only for the British 
Museum Library (BML) (including the National Reference Library of Science and Invention (NRLSI) but also for 
unifying, or at least co-ordinating, the services of the National Central Library (NCL) and the National Lending 
Library for Science and Technology (NLLST), for stimulating the development of library services generally and 
for advising on Exchequer grants to major city reference libraries and other libraries performing a regional or 
national function. 

4 It is important that the need for a co-ordinating institution is seen in its true light. The BML, with a distinguished 
record of over 200 years service to international scholarship, has only recently been complemented in its services 
to the country by the NCL (1931) and the NLLST (1957) wliile the Science Museum Library (SML) grew in 
importance in the inter-war years. It must in fairness be recorded that, despite gaps in provision and limitations 
due to physical difficulties, the reference and lending services provided by these Hbraries have attained a high 
standard, which bears comparison with those in most other countries. But with the vastly increased output of 
world publications of scholarly value and the no less rapid increase in demand for such materials the need for a 
co-ordinated national library service becomes increasingly apparent. Only since 1965, when grants to these 
libraries became a responsibility of the Department of Education and Science, did it fall to any particular agency 
to examine the functions of each in relation to the other. Consequently each has developed on lines which, 
although of value in themselves, are not necessarily those wliich they would have followed had they been 
members of a co-ordinated group of national libraries. Even now we find that two of the libraries are 
administered by Trustee bodies (the BML and the NCL) and two (the NLLST and the Science Museum Library 
(SML) come under the surveillance of different branches of the DES. Within the Department we find that two 
different branches are concerned, on the one hand with information services and library technology and on the 
other with public library services and library co-operation generally. It is the second (F.E. II Branch) which 
provides the secretariat for our Council. This lack of administrative machinery for co-ordinating the services of 
national libraries and ensuring that they respond to national library needs and contribute to national library 
development seems to us of prime importance. The most noticeable gap is the absence of any central direction of 
this group of libraries and the absence of machinery (such as regular surveys of users’ needs, regular consultation 
with groups of users and the regular collection of relevant statistics) for collecting the information on which the 
development of their service should be based. 

5 This lack of co-ordination has had several results. Firstly, there has been inevitable uncertainty in planning 
developments and tliis had been reflected in a lack of finance and lack of progress at certain vital points. 
Secondly, we note a failure to ensure that copies of all worth-while publications are sufficiently available within 
the group, and to use the collective resources of the group of national Hbraries for national need by, for example, 
drawing on little-used items in the BML to meet loan requests. Thirdly, the national libraries do not take a leading 
part in any scheme for ensuring that all worth-while foreign publications are acquired and made available by some 
library in the country. Fourtlily, the organisation and responsibilities of these hbraries do not reflect the fact that 
reference facilities are needed to cater for library needs of an advanced nature or an exceptional character not 
only in London but in all the tliickly populated areas. Fifthly, although some valuable leadership has been shown 
in library technical developments by these libraries, this has been given, almost incidentally, as a by-product of 
their other services, and some important developments, for which a NLS would seem to provide the appropriate 
base, are taking place outside these four Hbraries. 

6 Other deficiencies arise in the main because of physical difficulties, particularly in the BML. Lack of suitable 
accommodation has prevented the full use of the collections by the public wishing to make use of them and has 
hindered the efficient working of its staff. The Library’s photocopying service, potentially of great value not only 
to direct users of the Library but to readers in other Hbraries, can give only an embarrassingly slow service 
because of lack of space to house the necessary equipment. 



The nature of the present documents. 

7 Because of the element of urgency in preparing this statement of views, and because the Council’s views are 
necessarily conditioned by the information and advice at present available to it, this document does nut represent 
our final thoughts on all the matters touched on. On some matters the Council has felt able to reach definite 
conclusions; on certain other matters it has attempted to set out what appear to be advantages and disadvantages 
inherent in certain alternative courses of action; on other matters again, especially matters of detailed 
organisation, it appears to the Council that decisions would be better deferred, to be made in the light of 
experience once an appropriate constitutional and administrative structure has been created. 

There are however yet other matters (such as the extent to which it would be possible to use the resources of the 
NRL to meet loan requests for retrospective material in the humanities), on which more information is needed of 
the present resources and patterns of use of national libraries before conclusions can be reached with any 
confidence. 



II IS THERE A NEED FOR A UNIFIED ADMINISTRATION FOR NATIONAL LIBRARIES? WHAT 

arrangements are required? 
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8 In view of the essential tasks facing national libraries as a whole, of complementing and supplementing tl 
services offered by other libraries of all kinds and providing leadership in technical matters, and in view ofil^ 
need for lending and reference stocks to form part of a co-ordinated national stock, built up on a definite 
the Council considers that a unified constitution is essential for the library departments of the British Musew' 
NCL and the NLLST and recommends the creation of a National Library Service with a Chief lihmJ^' 
designated Director-General 

9 We recognize that within the framew'ork of a unified constitution there are arguments in favour of a federal as 
against a unified organization. For example, a federal organization could be devised which, while establishing the 
constitutional unity of the NLS, would retain the basic organizational structure created so far. This could 
possibly help to ensure that due weight was given to the various elements of the service: lending as against 
reference services, the needs of library users in the humanities, in the natural sciences and technology and the 
social sciences, the claims of the general reader along with the claims of the scholar. We consider, however that 
the balance of advantage lies with a unified organization providing for the closer integration of policy and 
planning and the avoidance of unnecessary duplication of bookstock and services. Further we think that a unified 
National Library Service would be better placed than a federation of National Libraries to secure maximum 
Government support. Nevertheless, we regard it as important that there should be a large measure of devolution 
of responsibility to the heads of the major components of the service (see para. 1 0(4)) to help in securing some of 
the advantages of a federal organisation. 

10 Turning to some of the more detailed constitutional arrangements: 

(1) We suggest that there should be a National Libraries Board representing various classes of users of the 
National Library Service, including user libraries. The role of the Board would be to ensure that all facets of 
the National Library Service and needs of all categories of user were given due weight. Its function, vis-a-vis 
the Director-General, would be to encourage, to restrain, and to defend. Another of its functions would be 
to help in securing the co-operation of major libraries and groups of libraries in the lending, referral and 
bibliograpliical functions of the National Library Service. Such co-operation would, in our view, be more 
readily forthcoming if it could be seen that the service was full attuned to the needs of the various 
categories of users. Although constitutionally an advisory body we envisage this body as having 
considerable influence. For example, it might have major budgetary and establishment policy matters 
referred to it before they are remitted to the Government Department. The desirability of giving the Board 
a measure of independence on certain financial matters (such as funds for bibliographical research) should 
also be considered. We regard it as important that this body, as is the case with the Council for Scientific 
Policy, should be empowered to publish its Reports. As well as the Director-General, the National 
Librarians in charge of the major components of the Service should be members of the Board. The Board 
would be concerned solely with the National Library Service, including its links with other libraries. It 
would not have responsibility in relation to the administration and development of other types of libraries, 
academic and educational, public or special. 

(2) We recognise, however, the need both for the co-ordinated development of these different groups of library 
and for the overall co-ordination of the country’s library services. In addition, we are very conscious of the 
benefits which have accrued to both parties from the close inter-relationship which has been developed in 
this country between library services and specialised information services and we recognise the need for 
even greater co-ordination in the future. This would presumably be a function of the Library Advisory 
Councils, working in close co-operation with the Advisory Committee on Scientific and Technical 
Inforrnation, and acting in parallel with the National Libraries Board in much the same way as the Council 
for Scientific Policy keeps in view the whole field of scientific policy without depriving the specialised 
research councils of direct access to the Government. 

(3) We believe that within the Department of Education and Science there needs to be created a single Libraries 
Branch to advise on and co-ordinate all types of library and specialised information services. The 
relationship of the National Libraries Board and the Government Department should be such as to give the 
Board the independence needed for the proper development of a NLS, whilst recognising the overall and 
final responsibility of the Government. 

(4) We consider it vitally important that the salary of the Director-General sliould reflect his considerable 
responsibilities and expertise in the management of large library resources and his professional status in 
relation to the country s library services. Similarly the salaries of the National Librarians in charge of the 
major components of the service should be such as to ensure that personnel of the highest calibre are 
attracted to the service and that the interests of none of the main branches of the service are overlooked. 

(5) In general, the constitutional arrangements should be such as to secure the maximum interest of and 
support by the Goverimient, to secure adequate representation of user interests in determining policy and 
priorities and to provide for a strong administrative unit which is able to obtain all relevant information 
about libraries and their users on which it can base its policies. 



Ill SHOULD THE LIBRARY DEPARTMENTS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM BE ADMINISTERED SEPARATELY 
FROM THE MUSEUM AS A NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY‘S WHAT ARE THE LIBRARY 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE MUSEUM? 
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11 The British Museum’s library departments clearly include the Departments of Printed Books & Manuscripts and 
of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts, and in the next paragraph we set out the case for counting the 
Department of Prints and Drawings also as a library department. The Council’s view is that the administrative 
links of these library departrnents should be (as indeed their main operational links already are) with the library 
services of the country. A principal function of the National Library is to serve scholarship and where necessary 
to supplement, co-ordinate, and stimulate developrrient in the library services of the country. 

12 The Council considers that there is a strong case for counting the Department of Prints and Drawings as a library 
department. It is conscious that there are special considerations to be borne in mind on this question, particularly 
those of conservation and display and the high intrinsic value of many drawings and prints as important works of 
art. None the less, both prints and drawings have many affinities with books, and there is a close intellectual 
connexion between drawings and prints and written and printed material. Prints and drawings are a part of the 
record of human graphic activity. In many cases prints are published in book form and they then have direct 
affinities with the stock of the library. They are, moreover, products of printing processes which are the same as, 
or analogous to, those used in books. 

13 The support of the Library should, whatever the administrative arrangements, be available to the Museum. This 
support could, of course, most easily be given if the Library were sited conveniently near to the Museum. Apart, 
however, from considerations of siting there might be need for special links between the newly constituted library 
and the museum departments, e.g. permitting the transfer of material from library to museum for the reference 
use of scholars for limited periods. 



IV WHAT IMPLICATIONS HAVE THESE CONSIDERATIONS (AND OTHERS TO BE DISCUSSED) ON THE 
SITING REQUIREMENTS OF THE NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY? 

14 We are of the opinion that the library departments of the British Museum, which for convenience we term the 
National Reference Library (NRL), should be sited conveniently accessible to the whole complex of scholarly and 
research libraries to be found in Central London. We agree that it should discharge the functions set out in the 
Parry Report (para. 635 (6) (iv) — (vi)) and that it should - 

(1) cover all subjects on one site; 

(2) contain or be in close contact with a central locating and bibliographical centre (see paras. 36-39); 

(3) house a central copyright receipt office and the British National Bibliography. 

We regard the first of these considerations as of major importance. The growth of multi-disciplinary studies alone 
emphasises the desirability of having one library which embraces all subjects, thus saving a good deal of the time 
of scholars and researchers. We may also adduce arguments based on economy in library staffing and services, 
including the concentration of bibliographical tools. 

15 We think it would be useful to consider what are those factors of service and cost which must be taken into 
account in siting the NRL. In national terms, convenience of access must come first and in this respect Central 
London has pre-eminent advantages, both because it is in the centre of the transport network and because it is the 
main meeting place for learned bodies and administrative and specialist committees. In no other place is it more 
likely that would-be users of the Library can combine a visit with other business. Another result of the 
concentration of learned and governmental bodies in London is that there is an unrivalled collection of specialist 
library resources in an area stretching from the City to Kensington and from the Thames to the line of Regent’s 
Park, and it is highly convenient for library users to use these in conjunction with the National Library. 

16 London’s major academic project in the inter-war years was probably the transfer of the University’s 
administration and its Library from Kensington to the area between King’s College, the London School of 
Economics and University College and immediately to the north of the country’s greatest library. This transfer 
was followed, particularly after the war, by the creation of many specialist schools and post-graduate institutes in 
the vicinity of the Senate House and the British Museum. This concentration of scholarly and library resources 
has aU the marks of a well-planned strategy, which would be partly stultified if the National Library were 
removed to a distance. For this and other reasons a Bloomsbury site has obvious merits as the site for a NRL. 

17 It would be no small costing operation to attempt to balance in economic terms factors of scholarly utility 
against factors of land use and site value and we have not attempted to do so. Rather we draw attention in an 
Appendix both in the size in terms of floor area and to the central location in major and capital cities of some of 
the world’s greatest libraries and compare these to the floor area of the library in the Martin plan. Clearly, 
planners, city governments and national governments have rated high the claims of national libraries to have 
buildings of considerable size on sites which are central and therefore expensive and much sought after. 

There would, of course, be a potentially great saving of space if books and journals were represented only in 
microform. To some extent this must be inevitable, as, for example, cheap newsprint deteriorates. There are 
certain categories of material which are published in microform and which it is economic to collect in this form. 
Where material is not published in microform it is uneconomic to replace full-size copy by microform at present. 
We are also aware of the potentially valuable contribution which material represented in microform can make to 
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information retrieval. While having regard to all these considerations (and indeed while hoping that the Libra 
will play a leading role in helping with the development and use of microform) we do not consider that its uk 
slrould have much effect on total library space requirements for the following reasons:— 

(1) Extensive space is and will be necessary to house reprographic equipment. 

(2) It will not be a practical proposition to film existing and future resources with sufficient speed to make 
modification to current estimates of space justifiable. 

(3) Microrecording may aid some users but for those who wish to compare documents and consult several items 
at the same time it may prove a hindrance. 

19 A considerable saving in central storage space could be acliieved by outhousing less-used material in a remote 
store. Such arrangements would be all the more attractive if it were feasible to establish short-wave or cable links 
between the store and the NRL for the transmission of textual material. Nevertheless we must make the point 
that, while such arrangements would help readers whose needs can be met by particular references, they would 
not help readers needing to search tlirough material for relevant information. Some relief on central storage space 
might be obtained by using an Outer London store from which books could be obtained on the same dav as 
requested by readers (see also para. 42). 

20 In relation to the NRL site we W'ould put as priorities — 

(1) as a general principle, material should be concentrated in a central site; 

(2) any outhousing should be considered first for special categories of material such as newspapers (we regard 
the return of the newspapers from Colindale as impracticable); 

(3) as a final res'ort the use of remote stores for low-use material such as cheap, popular fiction. 

21 The Council is of the ophiion that the availability of books and other material on open access is an important 
element in the service given by a reference library. Plans for the new BML had included provision for the most 
used portions of the stock to be available on open access and those for the NRLSI for total holdings to be so 
available. In our view the more important and more used sections of the stock in all subjects should be available 
on open access. Surv'eys of use will help both to indicate the extent of these sections and what categories of 
material they comprise. We make no attempt to suggest what proportion of the stock should be made available in 
this way but consider that the need for extensive provision of open access facilities should be taken into account 
in drawing up site and building requirements. 

22 An appreciable proportion of the floor space available in the National Reference Library will be needed for 
readers’^ seats. We regard some limitation on readership as unavoidable; seats should be for persons using the 
Library’s material pd using material which, moreover, could not easily be consulted in any other library. It seems 
to us however desirable that, as was proposed by the B.M. Trustees, some provision should be made for general 
enquiries. Such provision should primarily be linked with the “screening” function of any General Enquiry Room 
of determining which readers need access to the main collections. The Library will undoubtedly meet many local 
and re^onal reference needs, but this should in no way be regarded as reducing the obligation of public and 
educational institutions to make adequate reference library provision themselyes. We are glad to learn that the 
Westminster City Council and other local authorities have plans for the greater provision of public reference 
facilities in Central London. The future pressure on the main collections of the NRL should not be 
under-estimated, present demands on the BML have been affected by poor physical conditions and provide no 
true indication of future demands. 



23 We must also refer to the need for the national collection, recording and conservation of other media of 
communication such as tapes and gramophone records. Although we would not argue that the Library need itself 
collect all mch material (the National Film Institute appears, for example, to be making suitable arrangements for 
films) It should be the concern of the Library to ensure that, whether within or outside the NLS, there are 
adequate arrangements for dealing with communication records. 



V 



services to be provided by the NATIONAL REFERENCE AND LENDING 

WHICH IT IS NECESSARY TO DUPLICATE LITTLE-USED MATERIAL FOR 
REFERENCE AND LENDING PURPOSES. 



24 Foreign Publications. The Council regards it as a primary responsibility of the National Library Service to ensure 
that a? least one copy of all worthwhile” current and future publications is provided for public use. The main 
emphasis should be on providing material for consultation and loan from the NLS itself Only when the senhce 
assumes direct responsibility^ can it be assured that the coverage is adequate and is maintained year by year. We 
have considered whether tliis coverage of foreign publications might be secured by delegating responsibility for 
certam categories (e g. by type of publication or by geographical area) to libraries outside the National Library 
Service, but conclude that unless such delegation either fell squarely within the field of responsibility of the 
mstitution or was accompanied by specific financial aid, the less used categories of publications would not in 
general be adequately covered. Moreover, it is not only a matter of acquisition but also of conservation and 
cataloguing. There is scarcely a library-providing institution which is not subject to considerable budgetary 
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pressures and, when money is short, any library will inevitably concentrate on acquiring the most-used 
publications. Nevertheless there may be categories of publications (e.g. weather reports) whose provision and 
retention can be assured from other libraries. 

■’5 A policy of comprehensive acquisition and conservation by the NLS could lead to overall economy since when 
other libraries know that coverage of certain categories of foreign publications will be maintained by the NLS, 
they can avoid unnecessary duplication of purchases. 

■’6 British Publications. Different considerations apply to British publications to those applying to foreign 
publications and the latter fall into two categories; English language publications from abroad and foreign 
language publications. So far as the NRL is concerned the current output of British publications is received by 
legal deposit under the provisions of the Copyright Act, 1911. We put the view later that these publications 
constitute the “national archive of published material” and should be retained for use in the NRL and must 
therefore consider the alternative sources of British books for lending and for reference in libraries outside 
London. The main provision of British books for reference in the provinces is through the major public reference 
libraries (see para. 49). Machinery for securing access to current British books for loan to other libraries is 
provided by the Regional Library Systems (see para. 53). These are voluntary associations of public and other 
libraries, which under the provisions of the Public Libraries and Museums Act, 1964 would be replaced by 
statutory Regional Councils. Since 1959 the Regions have collectively ensured the availability for loan of at least 
one copy of current British publications. The Inter-Regional Coverage Scheme and most regional schemes are 
confined to books, though most regions have parallel schemes for covering the more widely used British 
periodicals. There may, however, be need for the National Library Service to supplement the Regions in two 
ways, first by ensuring the provision of certain categories of books (very expensive publications and private press 
books are two examples) which can only with difficulty be provided through regional arrangements, and second 
by storing little-used publications which have been acquired by libraries under the coverage schemes. There is also 
the possibility that the reform of local government may produce a limited number of large public library 
authorities and the concept of regions may need re-thinking. 

27 Finally we should refer to the view that the NLS should acquire, in addition to the reference copy, one copy of 
aU British books (with minor exceptions) mainly with a view to lending when the books are no longer in current 
demand. The knowledge that one copy of all British pubHcations had been acquired for loan and was being 
preserved would greatly reduce the need for regions and for individual public Hbraries to maintain reserve stocks 
of little-used books for a possible future loan demand, 

28 English language publications from abroad. The scale of provision needed for English language publications from 
abroad falls between that required for British and foreign language publications. American books, in particular, 
are extensively bought by some libraries and regional arrangements make some provision for meeting widespread 
demands. Nevertheless we regard it as important that at least one copy of all English language books from abroad 
falling within the category which we have loosely described as “worthwhile” should be made available from the 
NLS. Collections should reflect the fact that there is a more widespread use of English language publications and 
coverage should be more comprehensive than for foreign language publications. 

29 There is no reason why, given a unified structure, the coverage of publications of low use could not be 
rationalised also between Reference and Lending Services of the NLS. If this is accepted, questions of the possible 
loss of unique material and of the allocation of such material within the NLS call for consideration. However, 
loans from the NRL should be for use only in another library, thus helping to ensure the safety of the book and 
its prompt return. The allocation of categories of publications between the central and more remote collections 
would be a matter of administrative decision and could be based on use studies and operational convenience. This 
is one of the matters which stands to be dealt with by a unified administration. 

30 Our view is that within the NLS there should be proper flexibility between reference and lending stocks, although 
certain categories of publications would automatically be excluded from loan and large numbers would need to 
be duplicated. The categories excluded from loan would include the copies of British publications received on 
legal deposit (the national archive of published material) and also rare and precious material. We considered the 
alternative possibility of lending British publications received on legal deposit when they were out of copyright, 
but concluded that it was desirable to retain for reference use those books in the most complete collection of 
British publications, since it is generally regarded as a prime responsibility of a national reference library to 
preserve and maint ain reference access to the national pubHshing archive. The Council very much hopes that 
other major libraries including the other copyright libraries will agree to help meet inter-library loan requests for 
older British as well as foreign books. 

31 A good deal of material can, of course, be made available to other libraries in the form of a photo-copy, and we 
place great importance on the provision of a photo-copying service at the NRL. In addition (as we have said in 
paras. 18-19) the increased use of micro-form and the possibilities of facsimile transmission merit careful 
investigation. Many needs might be met in this way. But different people have different needs, and libraries are 
legitimately used for many different purposes. For example, certain kinds of scholarly activity require access to a 
range of material at one time, the scholar being led from one item to another. In such investigations the inability 
to have speedy access to a wide range of books can seriously impede study. Considerations of this kind — the 
effectiveness of scholarly research and the expenditure of time by the scholar — need to be balanced against 
economies of storing less used publications, even if in remote stores. 
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32 The Science Museum Library. It will be seen that in our consideration both of the functions of the NLS itself a 
of those libraries which co-operate with it we have made no reference to the Science Museum Library (SMU ^It' 
find some difficulty in offering any clear opinions on this library as we lack knowledge of the future pattern 
demands on it. The key to this difficulty lies in the relationship between the SML and Imperial College of Scien*^^ 
and Technology. If, as we suppose, the main function of the SML in the future will be to serve the needs of staff 
post-graduate and tliird year first degree students of the College, we see a good case for developing the Library ' 
meet the needs of the College and would expect to see the College taking greater administrative responsibility fo 
the Library. If, on the other hand, the College develops a library service for staff and senior students in parallel 
with the SML then the latter Library should, in our view, limit its collections to what is required by the Science 
Museum and other national museums in Kensington. It would, of course, continue to have the role of a main 
specialist library. 



VI WHAT ARE THE IMPUCATIONS FOR A NATIONAL LENDING LIBRARY SERVICE OF A lINlFmn 
NATIONAL LIBR,4RY SERVICE? uiNiHhD 



33 The Council considers that, at least for many years, the National Lending Library Service must include both 
service^ of direct loans from a central stock (as provided by the NLLST and, in part, by the NCL ) and a service of 
inter-library lending based on a bibliographical and locating centre. The relevant questions to be considered 
appear to be: “ 



(1) the weight to be given to direct loans as against co-operative inter-library lending with regards both to 
retrospective material and to current and future publications. 

(2) the case for coordinating the stock of the NLLST and the NCL and the relation of these stocks to the 
loanable material in the NRL. 

(3) the need for including also other major libraries, particularly the other copyright libraries among those 

playing a key role in inter-library lending. ’ ° 



U 



Not all these questions can be answered in the light of available information and, indeed not all need to be 
answered at tWs stage, provided a unified organization is set up for the National Library Service and providing 
immediate building requirements are not affected. However, some consideration can be given to them In 
periodical literature the means are available for identifying the most useful publications and for establishing 
patterns of demand much more readily than is the case for monographs. There is at present comprehensive 
coverage of periodicals m Science and Technology and the Social Sciences. We consider that a policy for the 
adequate provision of periodical publications in the humanities should be established as a matter of prioritv 
Monograph literature poses more difficult problems. In science and technology, because of the greater 
concentration of demand on more recent material and on a more limited range of monographs a very high 
proportion of requests can be met from a central loan collection — within a few years of its being set up. In the 
social sciences there wll probably be more need to rely on the help of certain older, well-established libraries in 
meeting demand and the need for this would be greater in the case of material in the humanities. 



35 



36 



Lending provision in the humanities. A more careful look at the problem posed by the provision of a national 
lending service m humanitip material whl best illustrate the problem. The pattern of literature used in the 
humamties (as compared with the use of scientific literature) is marked by 

(1) the much greater use of books as against periodicals; 

(2) the spread of use over a wider range of titles and including within tliis spread relatively more concentrated 
use of certain categories of material; 

(3) the Wgher proportion of older material used (the NCL’s 1964 survey showed that half of the requests were 
tor books more than 29 years old); 



(4) 



the relative lack of bibliographical tools, particularly in relation to older material. 



Because of this greater concentration of demand on older material and the spread of demand over a wider range 
ot titles, there IS less possibihty of establishing a central loan collection which is able to meet a very high 

hnSrpc have said earlier, if a central loan collection of monographs in the 

^he social sciences built on the present bookstock of the NCL and consisting 
donated by libraries and current acquisitions of appropriate material is 
anff^hv nttiPr ^ ^esources of the NRL (in the case of foreign books), by the remaining copyriglit libraries 
MPT ctin ^ apeedy and sufficiently comprehensive lending service can result. Studies made by 

I considyable demand for the loan of recent American and other non-British English language 
^ f national collections, e.g. war-time publications and Britisli 

^ half of the mneteenth century, when a number of major institutions began a 

i^^^mble areas, on which the acquisition policy of 
the central loan collection would be based, demand is spread over a very wide range of titles. In our view, the load 

niZ nrZZZ the Combined resources of many libraries, especially the major 

one o f them ^ recorded at the locating centre, without undue burden falling on any 
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37 



38 



To ensure this it is necessary that the complete holdings of a number of major libraries should be known at the 
locating centre. (The development of teclimques for recording book stock in rnachine-readable form ( ^e pa^ 
44) may influence both the means and the timing of collecting these records of stock ) These lib?arie m^^ 
prepared to accept a special lentog role In addition, the holdings of specialised, oiLr and foretaboob ta 
categories needed to supplement the central loan collection should continue to be recorded. These wl fprovW? as 
do the present incomplete records (see paragraph 540 of the Parry Report), the immediate backing fo « rcent’ra 
loM collection Oriy when requests cannot be satisfied quickly by these means should the foreign hSngs of the 
NRL be considered as a source for loan. This could ensure a speedy service without either the nied to mfn to t e 
NRL stock as a first or second resort, or the delays that result from prolonged searches. ^ ' * 

There would seem to be advantage in placing the location centre witliin easy reach of the bibliographical 
resources at the NRL to allow both sets of records to be used to meet lending and referral reouirements 
Moreover, it has on y been possible to obtain the co-operation of many research librLies m Lond™ in 
inter-lending if despatch of books is done centrally. Many speculative enquiries also have to be made a™™ 
London specialist libraries by telephone until such time as union catalogue records are more complete A tahe? 
significant factor is that a high proportion of requests in the humanities might, we envisage, need to be n^et bv 



39 



Acquisition policy for monographs for a central loan collection, particularly in relation to the number of copies 
required would need to be based on the kno wledge of demand and of unsatisfied applications which results from 
the handhng of inter-lending requests. It will similarly need to be closely co-ordinated with that of the National 
Reference Library. All these factors emphasise the need for very close links between the central loan collection of 
monographs in the hwnamties and the union catalogue and the NRL. This argument is less relevant in the case of 
periodicals, where a published record of holdings exists and where use patterns can be easily estabUshed. 



40 The following desirable pattern of provision emerges for monographs in the humanities from these 
considerations: 



(1) A central loan collection (or collections), wherever located, will acquire foreign publications to meet 
requests in more concentrated areas of demand and will supplement regional arrangements in respect of 
British books. ^ 



(2) Giving close support will be the NRL for both photocopying and loan services and (provided appropriate 
catalogue records are obtained) a few large libraries wliich will be prepared to accept a definite lending role 
and certain important specialised libraries. 

(3) In addition, a union catalogue in an appropriate form (see para. 44) and on a suitably selective basis will 
give the location of titles not satisfied by these means and additional copies when they are needed. 

We think that the conclusions are broadly true also in respect of non-periodical material in the social sciences. 

41 There are a number of other operational considerations which affect the relationsliip between the various 
elements of the National Lending Library Service. If the central loan collection and the locating centre were 
separated, consequent difficulties would vary according to whether requests went first to the loan collection or to 
the locating centre. If requests were routed first to a remote loan collection requests not satisfied from the loan 
stock would be checked both at the loan centre and in the union catalogue at the locating centre, with 
consequent delay and waste of staff time. This difficulty would be reduced if a print-off from a computerised 
union catalogue were held at the loan centre. Further delays would occur if the loan collection was not also 
equipped to carry out most of the bibliographical checking which might be needed. In this case, any inaccuracies 
or lack of sufficient detail in loan requests might result in failure to supply the book initially (apart from failures 
due to the required book not being in the collection). So far as monographs are concerned, this difficulty would 
be accentuated if the loan collection was uncatalogued. If, on the other hand, requests were to be sent first to the 
locating centre, delay would still occur in transmitting requests to the loan centre for books recorded as being in 
stock. These difficulties might be mitigated by the use of Telex. They would apply less in the case of periodicals, 
where a pubHshed record of holdings exists. 

42 In the light of the operational factors we have enumerated, we see the siting requirements of the various elements 
of the National Lending Library Service being as follows: 



(a) At a remote store can be kept periodicals in all subjects (for which we propose suitably comprehensive 
coverage) and monographs in science and technology (in which demand is mainly for current material, 
which is being comprehensively covered). Here might be kept also older, less-used publications in all 
subjects (many received by donation), subject to there being appropriate records of this material at the 
locating centre. 

(b) Within the main London complex should be the locating centre, including a union catalogue, which will act 
as a clearing house for applications for non-periodical literature other than in science and technology. The 
need for providing a locating centre in the NRL should be taken into account when estimating site 
requirements. 
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(c) Near the locating centre, i.e. in Central or Outer London, will be housed the more used categories of 
publications comprising the central loan collection in the humanities and social sciences. 

The NLLST’s premises at Boston Spa appear to be ideal as a remote store and the NCL’s Bloomsbury building 
and its Woolwich store will, at least for many years, provide for the locating centre and the more used categories 
of non-periodical publications in the humanities and social sciences. We appreciate, however, that there is need to 
investigate the comparative cost and delays involved in these arrangements compared with the exclusive use of a 
remote store for the central loan collection. 

43 To sum up, w'e have already said r/iere seems to us to be a good case for a flexible use of the total resources of the 
National Library Service - making all the resources available for reference purposes as required and making the 
less used categories of material in the NRL available for lending purposes. At the same time, the acquisition 
policy of one or more central loan collections needs to be developed and arrangements made for such collections 
to be substantially reinforced by the stocks of major libraries, including some which at present take little or no 
part in inter-library lending. 



VII WHAT OTHER FUNCTIONS SHOULD BE UNDERTAKEN BY THE NLS? 

44 Union Catalogues and co-operative cataloguing. We envisage the NLS becoming closely involved with the 
provision of machine readable catalogue entries, both for its own purposes and as contributing to the 
development of library services generally. Already, the British Museum has studied the application of automatic 
data processing to its cataloguing problems. The Britisli National Bibliography also is taking a leading role in the 
development of the MARC project (Machine-readable cataloguing) in association with the Bodleian Library and 
Lougliborough and Southampton Universities. Means of providing machine-readable catalogue entries for 
retrospective publications must next be sought and the NRL must inevitably be closely involved. Once a system is 
estabhshed a record of the stock of appropriate libraries, speciaUsed academic and public, can be built up for 
reference and lending purposes. A machine-readable record will also be needed of holdings of libraries in 
membership of regions, possibly on a selective basis and initially in a simplified form as regards current British 
publications (e.g. based on Standard Book Numbers).* Developments of this sort will make possible some relief 
to the NLS by enabling some libraries to go direct to appropriate sources by on-line access to the 
computer-printed catalogues. These airrent and anticipated developments also emphasise the desirability of the 
British National Bibliography (BNB) becoming a part of the NLS. 

45 A National Referral System. By “referral” we mean the passmg on of specialized enquiries from one reference 
library or information centre to another on a systematic basis. The NRL, because it will have important 
collections staffed by specialists, will attract special enquiries. It will not be able to handle all such enquiries, but 
as the National Library it should have access to other specialist organizations both in the U.K. and abroad. For 
tills reason, it must become a major referral centre and in any plans to co-ordinate such activities with local 
regional centres it will be necessary to appraise the role of the NRL in relation to those of Aslib, the Ministry of 
Technology Industrial Liaison Scheme and the information centres sponsored by the Office for Scientific and 
Technical Information. A characteristic of the NRL referral system is that it will include categories of enquiries 
excluded from the other schemes and we consider that it should be the function of the NRL to ensure the 
establishment of a network of regional and specialist referral centres and to ensure that co-operation is effected. 

46 Bibliographical services. Allied to its role in respect of referral services, we envisage the NLS keeping under review 
the range of bibliographical services available. The staff of the National Libraries, acting through appropriate 
bodies’ will draw attention to gaps and overlaps in the provision of abstracting and indexing services, but the NRL 
itself may be able to maintain records of bibliographies compiled. It will undoubtedly be able (as the Britisli 
Museum has notably done) to contribute to the pubhcation of key bibliographies and it may also need to 
stimulate bibliographical activity by the libraries. In addition, the library will afford facilities for checking 
bibliograpliical references, will itself compile bibliographies and might also undertake bibliographical research on 
a fee-paying basis. 

47 Other functions. As part of its normal working the NLS will be in a position to give advice on library matters of a 
technical nature. There is need too for the NLS to publish guides to its services, and to offer facilities for 
‘educating’ library users. It is also desirable that facilities for advanced training of librarians (such as already 
provided by the NLLST) should be continued and, in addition, the NRL should make special provision for 
contributing to the practical training of student librarians. 

48 ne need for research Since the role of the NLS is basically one of complementing the services of other libraries, 
it is essential ihzt its policy should be based on a continuing study of the needs of individual and library users. We 
consider it desirable that information obtained in tliis way should be published. Bibliographical research as well as 
research into library technical problems should also be an accepted part of the activity of the senior staff of the 
service. In our view, only if they were given the chance to take part in research relevant to the development of the 
service can good senior staff be attracted and retained. These research activities should clearly be co-ordinated 
with those of other agencies such as OSTI, Aslib, the Library Association, and SCONUL. 



* The aim of the Standard Book Numbering Scheme, promoted by the Publishers Association is to provide the U.K. book trade 
with a standard system of numbering book titles, as a means of unique identification in order-processing operations concerning 
publishers and ordering sources.” 
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vm THE ROLE OF THE REGIONS AND OF OTHER MAJOR LIBRARIES 

49 Regional Reference Libraries. It seems to us clear, beyond doubt, that the National Reference Library should be 
in the national capital, but obviously it cannot meet more than a proportion of reference needs. Most readers who 
need to have access to large reference libraries do not want to travel to London to visit the NRL Public reference 
libraries provided by the major city authorities have become “de facto” regional reference libraries for the maior 
conurbations. The fact that a large proportion of the users live outside the providing authority’s area creates a 
problem of reconcding regional needs with local obligations. With recent financial stringencies, it is becoming 
increasingly diiiicult tor such libraries to continue to provide regional reference services, although demand for 
them is increasing. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that a nation-wide reference service of high Quality 
requires some form of Exchequer support for such libraries, particularly as there is evidence that the need to 
maintain regional reference libraries has held back the provision of some of the normal public library facilities 
provided by other local authorities. 

50 Libraries with specialist collections. The value of libraries with specilist collections to the NLS lies partly in the 
inclusion in such libraries of unique material, partly in the fact that the libraries can be organized in a way which 
makes possible more ready access to the specialist information contained in their collections and partly because 
these collections are usually associated with subject experts who are in a good position to deal with the more 
advanced enquiries. The help of the special libraries, whether they are attached to universities, colleges, 
government departments or agencies, research associations, learned societies, professional bodies or to private 
industry will continue to be important to the NLS. Some may play a special role in the coverage of foreign 
literature (see para. 24), in inter-library lending (see para. 37) or in answering specialist enquiries wliich are 
referred to them. We refer in para. 10(1) to the importance both of ensuring that the needs of special libraries are 
met by the NLS and also to the need to encourage their co-operation by including special library interests in the 
membership of the National Libraries Board. 

51 Academic Libraries. Most university and college libraries have key places as users of and as contributors to 
existing national library services. Many of the considerations mentioned in relation to special libraries apply to 
them also. They play an important part in supporting Regional Library Systems and they add to the nation’s 
resources of books which may be lent, in particular the less common items not available from public libraries. The 
increasing responsibility of university libraries to provide specialised services for users outside their own 
universities is brought out in the Parry Report. 

52 We have referred in paragraph 49 to the need for Exchequer grants to certain major city libraries which act as 
regional reference libraries. In addition, however, certain academic and special libraries may meet regional or 
national needs of an exceptional character. Only when the national pattern of provision of reference and lending 
services is worked out in greater detail will it be possible to see the extent to which libraries other than city 
libraries require specially earmarked support from the Exchequer. 

53 Regional Library Systems. The regional systems have already been referred to in para. 26. h-'c see a continuing 
need for regional library co-operation, both in meeting requests for British and more common foreign 
publications particularly American and in supporting the NLS by helping to locate copies of books for which 
demands emerge from time to time. They will continue to act as a first line of supply for the majority of libraries 
and will have particular responsibility for ensuring the availability of current British books, of securing access to 
sufficient copies of books to meet demands beyond what can be supplied from central loan collections and of 
dealing with requests for non-advanced material. Technical considerations (see para. 44) may lead to a greater 
concentration of the regional arrangements, apart from the rationalisation which is already under consideratior 
under the provisions of the Public Libraries and Museums Act, 1964. 



IX SOME PRIORITIES FOR ACTION 

54 Most of the developments envisaged in this document are dependent for their implementation on legislation and 
for the provision of new building. There are some, however, which are not dependent on legislation or building 
and the Council considers that speedy decisions should be reachedon these. In particular we have in mind the 
following developments. First, the more adequate coverage of foreign publications by the BML in consultation 
with the NLLST and the NCL; second, the development of the periodical collection at the NLLST and thirdly, 
the need to overcome the difficulties under which the NCL is working and which are set out in paragraph 109 of 
the Parry Report. These difficulties would be largely removed if the records of the stock of a few major libraries 
willing to assume a special lending role could be obtained and if the NCL’s collections of monograph material in 
the humanities and social sciences could be suitably expanded. It is important to recognise that, although this 
action would involve additional expenditure from Exchequer funds, it would lead to true economy in terms of 
the country’s total library resources. At the same time, these measures would in no way prejudice decisions of 
Government on major issues, but would ensure that no undue delay will arise in improving national services, 
either as a first step towards an integrated National Library Service, or as a desirable end in itself. 
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APPENDIX 



DETAILS, SO FAR AS THESE CAN BE ASCERTAINED, OF THE SITE AND FLOOR AREA OF 
NATIONAL LIBRARIES IN SOME OTHER COUNTRIES COMPARED WITH THAT PROPOSED FOR 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 



1 U.S.S.R. : Lenin Library. 

(a) Five new wings have been added since 1930 to the original building, giving a total floor area of 753,000 sq. 
ft.(appro.x. 1714 acres). 

(b) To provide for further growth a depository for ten milUon books, with compact storage, is to be built in the 
suburbs of Moscow. (No date or dimensions available.) 

2 U.S.A. : Library of Congress 

(a) Library of Congress and present Annex provide approximately 36 acres of floor space. 

(b) Plans for a new building, to form a memorial to James Madison, were announced in 1967. The available 
floor area (“net assignable area”) would be 1,702,904 sq. ft. (approx. 39 acres). No date for 
commencement of work yet announced. 

3 France : Bibliotheque Nationale 

Rough calculations from sketch plans seem to indicate that the central site in the Rue de Richelieu occupies 
about 314 acres, and the Versailles annex about 114 acres. The site of the new music department adjacent to the 
main library is of 567 sq. metres (approx, j acre). It has not been possible to convert these figures to floor area. 

The building at Versailles is the first of five proposed on the site. It provides approximately 6,050 sq. metres of 
floor space (rather more than 114 acres). 

4 Japan : National Diet Library 

The first stage of an entirely new building was opened in 1961. Total site area 27,400 sq. metres (approx. 5% 
acres). Floor area for the whole building: 70,000 sq. metres (approx. 15 acres). 

5 U.K. ; British Museum 

Dimensions of the Bloomsbury site and the proposed National Library, excluding the buildings of the Science and 
Technological Division. 

New Library overall site area: 7 + acres = 305,000 sq. ft. 

Total floor area including 

all services (boiler house, air conditioning plant etc.): 

31 + acres = 1,366,000 sq. ft. 

Total amount hitherto set aside 

for housing area: 1.6 acres = 70,000 sq. ft. 



Sources. 



Lenin Library, Moscow 

Horecky P.L. Libraries and bibliographic centres in the Soviet Union. 1959. [Indiana University Publications. Graduate 

School. Slavic and East Emopean Series vol. 16. ch. 7.1.] The Lenin State Library. (Cited: Five Years’ Work in 
Librarianship, 1956-60. p. 26.) ^ 

Notes prepared by C. St. John Wilson and C.E.N. Childs after visiting the U.S.S.R., 1967. 
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Library of Congress, Washington 



Esdafe Natfonal libraries of the world. 2 ed 1957. p. 299. Library of Congress information bulletin, vcl. 26 no 35 31 

Aug. lyt) '• P’ 



Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 

Cain, J. Les transformations de la Bibliotheque Nationale et le depot annexe de Versailles. 1936. 
FtLrr(TAu“'l964‘ <>“ bibliotheques de 

National Diet Library, Tokyo 

Our new building. A challenge to the problems of library service. National Diet Library, 1961. 

British Museum, London 

Information supplied by Sir Frank Francis. 
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MEMORANDUM FROM THE 



LIBRARY ADVISORY COUNCIL (WALES) TO THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE FOR EDUCATION AND SCIENCE FOR THE NATIONAL 

LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 

May 20th, 1968 



The Library Advisory Council (Wales) are in broad agreement with the views expressed in the paper prepared for tl 

National Libraries Committee by the Library Advisory Council (England) but would offer the following comments'- 

( a) The Council would warmly welcome a national library service. In view of the obvious need for rationalisation and 
co-ordination, the arguments in favour of the proposal are strong. 

(b) The Council tliink that the national reference library should be sited in Central London. This would be much 
more convenient than a library outside London. 

(c) To avoid confusion with the National Library of Wales and National Library of Scotland it might be advisable to 
call the new reference library the British Library (on analogy with the British Museum) or the British Referencp 



(d) The Council consider that the proposal to set up a Library Board to advise the Service on major policy matters 
needs further ventilation. It would clearly be advantageous to the Department and to the Director-General of the 
Library to have the opinions and advice of its major users. Moreover, the Chairman of this body might be of 
considerable help on the political level. But such a body cannot be both advisory and executive. We think it 
should remain advisory. The Director-General and his principal lieutenants should be at its meetings and so should 
representatives of the Department, but not as members. They should be there to provide information and to 
receive advice. For the day-to-day administration of the Library the Director-General and his staff should alone 
be responsible; for major items of policy the Department should be responsible, the Minister being ultimately 
responsible to Parliament, and in making Iris decisions, no doubt, he would be glad of the advice of the advisorv' 
council. If such a council were set up we should like to see the National Library of Wales and that of Scotland 
represented on it. 

(e) The Council take it for granted that the National Libraries of Wales and Scotland will retain their present status 
and sliall continue to be independent of any National Library Service set up in London but it is to be hoped 
nevertheless, that the National Library of Wales and the National Library of Scotland will be able to co-operate 
tully with any new national Library Service that comes into being. 

(f) The Council hopes that the National Library of Wales will act as the apex of the Welsh Library Service. For 
example, in respect of reference services generally and of bibliographical services relating to specifically Welsli 
matters and in other respects, it could function in Wales on much the same lines as ihe national Libraries Service 

m England It would also we assume, be the specialist centre to which the British Library would refer enquiries 
relating to Wales and Welsli culture. ^ 

(§) The Council approve of the recommendation that a Library Branch be set up in the Department of Education, 
and would greatly welcome such a development. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 



May 20th, 1968 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

I The Library Departments of the British Museum (administratively separate from the Antiquities Departments of 
the British Museum), the National Central Library, the National Lending Library for Science and Technology 
(together with the British National Bibliography, the Copyright Offices, and a new National Bibliographical and 
Information Service) should become the National Library Service (paras. 4, 5, 19, 25). 

■’ The National Library Service should be in two principal divisions: the National Reference Library and the 
National Lending Library (paras 5, 7, 18). 

3 The National Library Service should be a direct responsibility of the Government and administered as part of the 
Department of Education and Science (paras. 5, 28). 

4 The National Library Service should be under the direction of a professionally e.xperienced Director-General, with 
the status and salary not less than that of a Deputy Secretary on the Civil Service (paras. 4, 19, 20, 32). 

5 The National Library Service should recruit staff with appropriate academic and professional qualifications and 
sliould make some contribution to professional training at an advanced level (para. 17). 

6 A Library Services Council should be established to advise the Secretary of State for Education and Science on 
library matters (para. 31). 

7 There should be a Libraries Branch of the Department of Education and Science (para. 30). 

8 The National Reference Library should be sited in Central London and embrace all subjects. The site required for 
the National Reference Library and the bibliographical headquarters of the National Lending Library will be 
large: the site area of 7.5 acres envisaged by the British Museum Trustees would not appear to be excessive (paras. 
7, 24). 

9 The National Reference Library in addition to holding the nation’s outstanding library collection of Britisli 
books, should acquire a greater proportion of the world’s literature, and should be furnidied with the necessary 
money for acquiring this (para. 6). 

10 Its collections in foreign literature should not be for use in the library only but might in appropriate cases be lent 
for use in other libraries (para. 11). 

II The National Reference Library should include a National Bibliographical and Information Service, supported by 
regional and specialized centres (paras. 13-15). 

12 The bibliographical services and union catalogues of the National Lending Library should be sited with the 
National Reference Library (paras. 7, 18). 

13 High priority must be given to the establishment of a more efficient national union catalogue (para. 10). 

14 The bookstock of the National Lending Library should absorb those of the present National Central Library and 
the National Lending Library for Science and Technology (paras. 7, 8). 

15 Book collections in all subjects should be co-ordinated, and adequate money made available to buHd up an 
adequate national lending collection of this material (para. 8). 

16 Loan copies of periodicals in all subjects could be the responsibility of the National Lending Library at Boston 
Spa (para. 8). 

17 The ultimate location of the stocks of the National Lending Library, either wholly at Boston Spa or at Boston 
Spa and elsewhere, should be a matter of decision for the National Library Service (para. 8). 

IS The co-operation of the nation’s libraries will still be vitally important and regional arrangements for inter-library 
lending will continue to be necessary (paras. 8, 10). 

19 Any detailed future policy on inter-library lending must take account of plans for the National Library Service 
and its future mode of operation (para. 8). 
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20 The National Libraries of Scotland and Wales, and the university libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, should be 
brought into relationship with the National Library Service (para. 23). 

21 The National Reference Library and the Public Record Office should be housed in close proximity, and 
consideration should be given to the formulation of a national policy on archive collection (para. 21). 

22 The Science Museum Library should not be part of the National Library Service (para. 22). 



I. Introduction 

1 The U.G.C. Committee on Libraries (The Parry Committee) recommended that the Library Departments of the 
British Museum slrould become the National Library, and that ‘the finance necessary to carry out these services, 
which we judge to be of prime importance for the proper development of library and information services for 
universities and for the country as a whole, should be made available to the British Museum as soon as possible.’ 
(para. 635). 

2 In October 1967, the Association presented a memorandum to the Secretary of State for Education and Science 
which supported the Parry Committee’s proposal for a British National Library, and recommended that as a first 
step the Library Departments of the British Museum should be established separately from the Museum under 
their o^^'n Director and that the National Library should finally be established as a separate entity. 

3 The establishment of the Dainton Committee has led the Association to give further consideration to problems of 
a National Library Service, and the present memorandum develops the position set out in the memorandum 
presented to the Secretary of State for Education and Science. 

4 The Association reaffirms its view that the Antiquities Departments of the British Museum should become a 
separate administrative entity, and that a National Library Service, under a Director-General, should be 
constituted from the following existing institutions: 

(1) The Library Departments of the British Museum: 

(a) Department of Printed Books, including the National Reference Library for Science and Invention; 

(b) Department of Manuscripts; 

(c) Department of Oriental Books and Manuscripts; 

(d) Department of Prints and Drawings. 

(2) National Central Library 

(3) National Lending Library for Science and Technology 

(4) British National Bibliography 

(5) The existing Copyright Offices 

5 These should be reconstituted to form the National Library Service as follows: 

(1) National Reference Library 

(i) (a) Department of Printed Books \ 

(b) National Reference Library r Organised in 
for Science and Invention I subject divisions 

(ii) Department of Manuscripts 

(iii) Department of Oriental Books and Manuscripts 

(iv) Department of Prints and Drawings 

(v) Bibliographical services: 

(a) See (2) (i) below 

(b) General reference service for readers 

(c) National Bibliographical and Information Service 
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(vi) British National Bibliography 

(vii) A unified Copyright Office 
(2) National Lending Library 



(0 



The existing union catalogues and library-orientated 
Library (housed in the National Reference Library) 



bibliographical 



services of the National Central 



(ii) National Lending Library (Humanities) (National Central Library)(l) 

(iii) National Lending Library for Science and Technology 



The National Library Service should be a direct responsibility of the Government, and it should be administered 
as part of the Department of Education and Science, We recommend that there should be a LibrarfesTranch 
withm the Department opdncation and Science which would absorb the present responsibilities for ffirLles^^^^ 
£™etviceTas^a wL B'^ches, and which would accept responsibility for co-ordinating the country’s 



II. The Functions and Services of a 
National Library Service 



6 (a) Collection and Conservation 

The most vital function is that of the National Reference Library’s role in coUecting and maintaining the 
country s outstanding and most complete collection of the national Hterature. The National Reference Librarv 
should aim at acquiring the significant (though not always the .exclusively academic) items in the world’s output 
of literature primarily for its own collections, but also particularly in non-current material, in collaboration with 
other libraries of all kinds which have important specialist collections. It is essential that the National Reference 
Library should be able to collect a far greater proportion of the world’s literature than it does at present (the 
production of titles increased nearly threefold between 1948 and 1958).(2) It should have adequate financial 
resources for building its own collections and for assisting other libraries — public, special and university — for 
building up significant specialized collections of national importance, and for assisting the development of 
collections of regional importance. The National Bibliographical and Information Service, (see para. 13 below) 
should give attention to the problems of planning collections at the national level(3). The National Reference 
Library should accept responsibility for ensuring that collections of films, tapes, and gramophone records are 
retained in the appropriate institutions, e.g. the British Film Institute and the British Institute of Recorded 
Sound. Future legislation should provide for the deposit under copyright of these items. Microforms of all kinds 
will need to be collected and used, but their use (at any rate for the present) is likely to supplement rather than 
supplant the traditional materials. At present, microform versions of the newspapers most frequently consulted at 
Colindale could well be available at the British Museum in London. Books, periodicals (and manuscripts), 
however, are going to remain for a long time basic library material, and the Library’s task will be principally 
(though not exclusively) to collect and exploit this material. 



7 (b) Reference and Lending 

The National Reference Library collections should in the first instance be for use in the Library only (British 
books being not for loan under any circumstances), and should be sited in central London, where they can be 
most fully accessible.(4) However, with the wide range of activity in government, university, industry and 
commerce, and with the wide interests of an educated public, one copy of a work (not acquired elsewhere in the 
country) is frequently insufficient. The work of the National Lending Library for Science and Technology has 
shown the importance of a national lending collection in the subjects included in its stocks. The National Central 
Library has found that it is able to satisfy requests quickly when it supplies works required from its own 
coUections(5). The bibliographical services, catalogues and reference tools of the present National Central Library 



(1) For the Science Museum Library, see para. 22. 

(2) See Unesco. Basic facts and figures, e.g. 1948: 125,000 titles; 1958: 325,000 titles; 1959: 332,000 titles. 

(3) The Association has had under consideration for some years the difficult problems of co-operative acquisition, and has recently 
made an application to the Office for Scientific and Technical Information for a grant to survey foreign holdings in British libraries. 

W) cf. L. de Felice Olivieri, ‘The National Central Library of Rome - the new building’ - (The site) was chosen because of its central 
location well connected with the other city quarters and because it is not far from the cultural institutes located in the heart of 
the town, and very near to the University and the National Council of Research. LibrL, 16, 1966, pp. 131-2. 



(3) S. P. L. Filon and I. P. Gibb, ‘Inter-library lending: results of a survey of N.C.L. loan requests’. Library Association Record, v. 68, 
1966, pp. 289-94, 300 - see especially p. 293. 
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(which has been the keystone of the national inter-lending system) need to be housed in London within the 
National Reference Library, but the location of lending collections can be considered separately. In any case, the 
development of a central loan collection is of prime importance. 

8 The responsibility for the national lending services for periodicals could be transferred to the present National 
Lending Library for Science and Technology, wliich is already well equipped to do this task. The stocks of books 
in the humanities, social sciences and science and technology should be co-ordinated and controlled by the 
unified administration we propose, and an increased Government grant should be sought immediately in order to 
build up a national lending collection of this material. In the light of further experience, the stocks might be 
brought together in a ‘National Lending Library’ at Boston Spa. Since the organization of borrowing in the 
humanities (or in the social sciences) will be different from that in the sciences (including the life sciences) or in 
technology even if the scope of the National Lending Library for Science and Technology is extended, we should 
not care at this stage to lay down guide lines for inter-library lending. Any new policy must take account of the 
general reorganization proposed, when a policy (which might include lending to some degree from the reference 
collection) needs to be formulated by the National Library Service after consultation with other libraries. We 
wish to reiterate that, though the national lending collection must be developed, it is unlikley for a long time to 
come (indeed, if ever) to provide a complete loan service for the country. The co-operation of university, public 
and special libraries will still be vitally important, and regional arrangements for inter-library lending (for British 
books at least) will continue to be necessary. 

9 The collections of the National Reference Library and the National Lending Library should not be complete 
duplicates one of the other - indeed in the humanities especially this would be impossible. The exact relation of 
reference and lending stocks cannot be determined at this stage, because there is insufficient information available 
as to their use, particularly that of the national reference collection: indeed, it would be difficult to predict under 
the new conditions now proposed. If the opportunity arose to incorporate in the national lending collection a 
major collection such as the London Library, it should be taken immediately, since this would strengthen the 
collection at some of its weakest points and relieve other libraries of much of their present inter-lending burden. 

10 In the humanities and the social sciences particularly it is important that the present co-operation in inter-library 
lending offered by hbraries of all types throughout the country should be maintained and improved. High priority 
must be given to the establisliment of a more efficient union catalogue for the whole country which might in due 
course eliminate the expensive necessity of maintaining the various regional union catalogues. Advantage should 
be taken of the book numbers now being produced by the Standard Numbering Agency together with the 
compilations of the British National Bibliography: these should make the provision of an up-to-date union 
catalogue more feasible, and may possibly provide retrospective coverage in due course. The present national 
union catalogue, in spite of its imperfections and incompleteness, will continue to be a useful tool, though it 
could be strengthened by the inclusion of holdings particularly of the large academic libraries and smaller highly 
specialized libraries. The National Library Service in touch with libraries all over the country should also be able 
to distribute the load of borrowing in relation to books which are not available either from the National Lending 
Library nor from the National Reference Library, but the strain should be taken from the co-operating libraries 
so that they can play a less onerous part more effectively. However, it is essential that the existing voluntary 
co-operative library arrangements should not be undermined. 



1 1 pe National Reference Library, in addition to catering for readers who come to it, should regard itself as ‘a 
hbrary for libraries ( ). There is not doubt that a great deal of its foreign book material (i.e. that not published in 
Great Britain) could be lent for research use in other libraries, though the decision as to what items could be lent 
would need to depend on a survey of the use of the Library’s resources: there are many items which at present 
have to be searched for abroad by the National Central Library (a process both costly and time-consuming) 
mthough there are copies held by the British Museum Library, or by one of the other copyright libraries. There is, 
tor instance, considerable difficulty in obtaining some foreign material published in the period 1870-1920 - 
matenal frequently available in the British Museum Library. One function of the National Reference Library 
img it be to provide active assistance (after advice from their own libraries and the use of other resources) for 
readers unable to travel to London to pursue their research interests. The relationship of lending and reference 
services should be further modified by the greater availability of photographic reproduction, which must be 
develo^d as a service both for readers and libraries as far as is economically possible. This service would be of 

especM importance for the reproduction of items in the reference collections, when the item was not otherwise 
available m the country. 



12 



The acquisition and conservation of library materials are matters of the first order for any national library, but 
y imp or an is that of exploiting the materials for the benefit of the nation. There is a need for a general 
assist readers before they are admitted to reading rooms and collections. This would not 
undertake to answer questions of any complexity, but would partake of something of the service offered by the 
u-h 1 ^ university library or the general information service of a large pubhc hbrary. Regional 
f sufficient size and quality to serve as major collections for consultation need to be based on 
suppSffSe^ reference libraries. Several are already carrying out regional functions and need recognition and 



(6) D. C. .Meams ‘A National Library, at its best, is a library’s library’, Library Trends, v. 4. 1955, p. 99. 
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13 



(c) Bibliographical Services 

S:? 5 te f f Sm S'’s!"^r °."b 

information must not be regarded as separate entities nor Zsl bbra L ‘literature’) and 

considered as different kinds of institution. Libraries have a positive ‘service’ ZcwT 5° necessardy 

into a total pattern of sources of information and ZormatZ s, Zv I? 

co-ordinated programme of bibliographical activity There are of Zllie , Ptesent there is no nationally 



(a) co-ordinate bibliographical services (including abstracting and indexing services); 

(b) compile and publish detailed guides to sources of information; 

(c) PubUsh bibliographical guides of all kinds and stimulate and co-ordinate their publication by other agencies; 

(d) control the development of national bibliographies; 

(e) establish and maintain union catalogues; 



(f) provide an infonriation service, and machinery for transmitting requests from libraries and institutions 
appropriate cases to suitable centres of information; 



m 



(g) sponsor and co-ordinate regional and specialized centres of information (which would support the national 
centre and lessen demands upon it); 



(h) carry out library and bibliographical research; 

(i) act as a clearing house for information in library and bibliographical research and techniques and deal with 

international bibliographical enquiries. ’ 

14. The development of a National Bibliographical and Information Service as a vital requirement for the effective 
operation and growth of the national economy is now widely recognized.(8) Recent studies have confirmed the 
often expressed view that many millions of pounds are wasted as a result of varying deficiencies of available 
information.(9) There is no means of estimating the increased productivity that might result from the deliberate 
improvement of information services, but there is little doubt that efficient services of this kind could make a 
major contribution to the country’s economy and well-being. We should not like to suggest a detailed pattern of 
organization for such a service, nor make proposals for the method whereby its work can be related to other parts 
of the Library. It is obvious that the expert staff (see para. 19) in the various subject divisions could contribute 
greatly to its work. There is no dpubt that the work of this service should be part of the National Reference 
Library, closely co-ordinated with its reference and lending divisions. We should like again to emphasize that we 
do not see the Service as a self-contained unit, but as an integral part of the nation’s library service as a whole, 
which includes speciahzed and regional libraries and centres of information, and local libraries to which inquiries 
are, in the first instance, made most often. 

15. The national bibliographical and information service would need to be supported by specialized centres, and in 
number and diversity these would constitute much of the national system. To harness and develop them 
effectively, and to provide readily understandable guidance and access to the country’s extensive specialized 
document, data and research resources, there is a vital need to clarify and rationalize existing experience of 
library and information communication patterns. In developing such sets of referral networks for disciplines, 
subjects and technologies, major libraries and information services will emerge as centres which should be 
developed by co-operative planning and government support as the principal nodes in the national network. Some 
regional reference libraries might become regional referral centres - dealing directly with the majority of 
information needs from the region’s own resources and, jointly with the specialist centres in the national 
network, having direct access to the National Bibliographical and Information Service. 



16. (d) Technical Services 

It is important that the National Library Service should make every possible use of appropriate technical services 
(h Library Association. Access to Information: a national bibliographical service. 1965. 

(8) Lord Shackleton, ‘The social organization of information’. Presidential address to 38th Annual Conference of Aslib. Aslib 
Proceedings, 16 (12), 1964, pp. 374-80. 

15) G. J. Brockis and P. F. Cole, ‘Evaluating the technical information function’, Chem. in Britain, v.3, 1967, pp. 421-3, and J. Martyn 
Unintentional duplication of research: a survey’, New Scientist, 6.11.1964, v. 21, p.338. 
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in order to improve its work. We have mentioned photographic services: telex is another essential aid. The British 
Museum Library has already shown an active interest in computer services. We have considered the possibility of 
using facsimile transmission. We could not find sufficient information to come to a conclusion about this 
Nevertheless we do not tiiinJc that the development of facsimile transmission would affect the need for the 
National Reference Library to be located in London. 

17. (e) Training 

We should like to see the National Library Service making a contribution to the training of professional staff, e.g 
through short courses, or by ‘on the job’ training of an advanced character not only for its own staff but also for 
those from other large libraries. It should also make a contribution to the training of research users of libraries. 
Basic professional education for librarians by the present agencies should of course continue as at present, and 
while it is appreciated that liigh academic attainments are required of staffs in national hbraries, recruitment 
should be made from those who have received an appropriate formal professional education. There is, however 
an ever-increasing need for professional training at high levels, and the National Reference Library should provide 
an important centre for short courses in bibliography, library techniques, management and so on. It could also 
provide courses such as the National Lending Library for Science and Technology already provides, and could 
play an important part in practical training at many levels. Contacts made by the staff of the National Library 
Service (including the National Reference Library) with those of other types of library would contribute to 
greater understanding of the country’s library problems which could draw not only on highly qualified young 
graduates at the outset of their career, but also on graduates and qualified librarians with varied experience in 
other types of library who could enter the Service at an appropriate senior level. 



18. III. The Organization of a National Library Service 

We are firmly convinced that there should be one National Library Service. The National Reference Library 
fulfilling the functions described must be sited in London, and embracing all subjects, on a single site. (10) The 
bibliographical headquarters of the National Lending Library should be with the National Reference Library, but 
the book stock might be elsewhere. The siting of the National Reference Library in London is not only most 
convenient for readers, but it will, in the long run, be most economical. In the absence of surveys of reader use, 
which might give hard facts for the opposite view, we are of the opinion that tliis pattern will be the most 
serviceable. We are in accord with the views of Mr. R. A. Wilson, formerly Principal Keeper of Printed Books in 
the British Museum: 



‘The case for a universal library is as strong as ever it was: the creation of separate national libraries 
distinguished by subject would lead to a great deal of overlapping and would still leave many users 
dissatisfied because they needed to cross the frontiers between one subject and another.’! 1 D 

We are well aware already of readers’ frustrations in using the separated newspaper collections at Colindale, and 
though we have also given some thought to the separation of certain categories of material, e.g. modern fiction, 
forei^ state papers, with a view to limiting the site requirements (see para. 24), we are doubtful of the 
contribution this would make in relation to the space requirements of the total stock. 

19. The complexity of the functions outlined in the memorandum requires direction of a high order in a unitary 
organization which will provide a comprehensive service. This can be provided only in an organization which is 
wholly devoted to library materials, wliich can offer in an efficient way the kinds of service outlined above. We 
have already indicated in para. 5 the grouping of collections and services which we consider to be appropriate to 
the^ newly conceived National Library Service under the direction of the Director-General. Re-organization of the 
various existing entities would be required to achieve the aims of the positive service which we have in mind for 
readers and libraries. For instance, the Department of Printed Books, including the National Reference Library 

Invention, should be organized in manageable subject divisions with expert staffs and services 
available to meet the varied needs of different groups of specialist readers. The National Reference Library for 
Science and I nventiori sliould in our opinion be fully integrated physically as well as administratively into the 
i ^lonal Reference Library. The British National Bibliography should become an integral part of the National 
Library Service th^^ at present it is an independent company. In the interests of co-ordination and efficiency a 

umtied Copyright Office for all the copyright libraries should also operate within the framework of the National 
Library Service. 

20. The National Lending Lilmary, providing in due course for all subjects, should also operate under the general 

nee ion o t e Director-General since, as we have stated, the overall policy for reference and lending must be 
co-ordinated. While we envisage two major divisions of the service, it may well be that three or more major 
ultimately be desirable in the light of the experience of the National Library Service when it is 



21 . 



We consider that a great opportunity would be missed at tliis juncture if the Public Record Office were not 
brought into closer association with the National Library Service: the National Reference Library and the Public 



(10) See also para. 7 and note 4 above. 



(1 1) Library Association. National Libraries, 1963. p. 39. 
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23. 



Record Office should be housed in close proximity This wnnM 

bring a national policy for the collection of archives and manuscrints rft n f researchers and might help to 
the Public Record Office is in urgent need of new accommodation ^ ^ Present lacking) into effect. Moreover, 

fa Ke o“f fhe P>ay ™ providing material 

history of science and technology. It should not be regarded as part of the f collection in the 

of its stock not required in order to fulfil the role 

transfer to the National Reference Library. ^ ^ possibly be considered in due course for 

The National Libraries of Scotland and Wales and the universitv n f j ^ , 

Committee’s terms of reference: however, it is important tha/these Cambridge he outside the 

with the National Library Service, especially S a view n 

nation-wide lending service, as well as ensuring co-operation in building up Lnt?t?oS!'°'' orgamzing of a 



24. 



IV. The Building for the National Reference Library 



nexibUity. It is envisaged, for instance, that the Library will be olgLzed on'a LZ “ylcSs lo thTre^^^^ 
Will have essential easy access to a proportion of the book stock in anv aivpn oasis, so mat readers 

come will be researchers compilin/biS— ^ 

elsewhere. In either case consultation of material on the shelves will be of considerable beneffl to them hZm 
be more efficient. A further proportion of the stock should be accessible to certain readers but admWsfaUvdv 
considered as closed access’, while the remainder of the collections could be retained ii some Mnd of hSh 

aZScSf fhe a™ ?e;Zd“"^“^ - gitelt 



2,000 readers (at 35 sq. ft. per reader) (12) 

1,500 staff (at 100 sq. ft. per staff member) 

3 m. volumes (open access at 1,000 v. per 90 sq. ft.) 

3 m. volumes (closed access, at 1,000 v. per 45 sq. ft.) 
15 m. volumes (storage at 1 ,000 v. per 30 sq. ft.) 



70,000 sq. ft. 

150.000 sq.ft. 

270.000 sq. ft. 

135.000 sq.ft. 

450.000 sq. ft. 



1,075,000 sq.ft. (13) 



This is nearly 25 acres of floor area, and represents nearly five acres of ground space if the building is on five 
floors, or almost 2.5 acres if the building is on ten floors. When the requirements of all the services proposed are 
included, and a figure for non-assignable space is added, the total site area of 7.5 acres envisaged by the British 
Museum Trustees would not appear to be excessive. Even with a central site of this size, at some stage a 
repository (or repositories) may well be required in- addition in low-rateable area(s), e.g. for certain categories of 
httle used material. 



V. Administrative Pattern 



25. In order to achieve the efficient operation of the relatively large library organization, a unified administration is 
required. At present efficiency is impaired because there is a division of responsibility. The British Museum is the 
responsibility of one Board of Trustees, the National Central Library of another. The National Lending Library 
for Science and Technology, and the Science Museum, are administered by the Department of Education and 
Science, but even these two organizations are, we understand, responsible to different Branches of that 
Department. 



26. This division of responsibility has meant that there has been no authoritative direction from one source to 
determine the division of functions between the different National Libraries, nor indeed to consider the relations 
of these to the libraries of the country as a whole: there has been no place where responsibility finally resides for 
identifying and filling gaps in the National Library Service (i.e. in the institutions under review) nor more 
generally in the nation’s library services (as consituted by the libraries throughout the United Kingdom). Any 
^-operation which has been effected has been brought about on a voluntary basis. The fact that the British 
Museum Library (acting in any case under an Act of Parliament) and the principal university collections enjoying 
copyright deposit privileges are old institutions with entrenched traditions, has (among other reasons) left the 
country without what the Parry Committee called ‘a true apex to the library system of the country’ (p.81). 



27. 



We have given much consideration to the administrative arrangement which is likely to produce the most .efficient 



(12) For accommodation standards see also K. D. Metcalf, Planning Academic and Research Library Buildings. McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

(13) The present stock of the British Museum Library departments is estimated at 7.5 m. It is not unreasonable to expect that the stock 
will treble in 30-40 years. 
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National Library Service. There are some advantages in entrusting it to a separate corporation with its own 
governing body, e.g, a National Libraries Board, by which the Director-General and the staff would be employed 
which would draw its funds from the Government through the Department of Education and Science, and be 
accountable to the Secretary of State for Education and Science. 

28. On the other hand, it is essential, if the National Library Service is to flourish and develop in step with the 
growing needs of the public, that the Government itself should feel responsible for it and should grant it the 
continuous attention and resources it will need. We believe, on balance, that this attention and these resources are 
most likely to be granted if the National Library Service is a direct responsibility of the government and is 
administered as part of the Department of Education and Science. 

29. Inside the Department of Education and Science responsibility for library matters appears to be shared between 
seven Branches. This division of reponsibilities has led to uneven treatment of different sectors of the library 
service. For e.xample, the Office for Scientific and Technical Information has considerable financial resources to 
devote to research in, and development of, library and information services primarily in social science, science and 
technology. No Branch has similar resources to devote to services in the humanities. 

30. We therefore recommend that the Department of Education and Science should create a Libraries Branch which 
should: 

(i) absorb the library and information responsibility of the other Branches; 

(ii) be responsible for bringing the National Library Service into being; 

(iii) accept a new responsibility for co-ordinating the country’s library and information service in all its divisions 
(without detriment to the responsibilities of the various library authorities). 

31. We also recommend that a Library Services Council should be established to advise the Secretary of State on the 
discharge of all the functions entrusted to this Branch. We should like membership of the Council to include 
librarians representative of various kinds of library so that the broadest kind of contact with libraries of all kinds 
and with the library profession as a whole could be maintained. 

32. The success of the National Library Service in attracting and retaining the attention and obtaining the resources 
it will need inside the Department of Education and Science will inevitably depend not least on the grading of the 
Director-General. As the chief administrative and professionally experienced officer of a unified National Library 
Service, his responsibilities will be great. He will be responsible for the overall direction of the Service, including 
not only the National Reference Library but also the National Lending Library. We therefore consider that his 
grading ought to be not less than that of a Deputy Secretary in the Civil Service (the grading allocated to a 
number of senior professional officers in other departments). In order to attract library personnel of high quality 
cornparable for example with directors of the various museums and art galleries into the higher echelons of the 
National Library Service, the grading of his immediate subordinates in charge of major components of the service 
should be such that their standing is not less than that of a director of a specialized museum. 

VI Conclusion 

3o. We have proposed a major and far-reaching reconstruction of the National Library Service, because we are firmly 
convinced that this gives the most efficient and economical service'to the country as a whole. We appreciate that 
our proposals involve legislation, and that the kind of reorganization put forward in this memorandum cannot be 
achieved all at once. The establishment of the pattern of administration we propose is a matter of the first 
priority. Nothing less than a complete reorganization on the lines we have proposed will suffice in an age when 
the efficient handling of information plays an integral part in the economic growth of the country. The 
corner-stone of a nation-wide library service must be an efficient, forward-looking National Library Service. 
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memorandum 

submitted by 

THE LONDON BOROUGHS ASSOCIATION 
September 25th, 1968 



The Government has set up a Committee with the following terms of reference: 

‘To ex^ne the functions and organization of the British Museum Library, the National Central Librarv the 
National Lending Library for Science and Technology and the Science Museum Library in prov dtog nMioS 
library faciliLes; to consider whether m the interests of efficiency and economy such facilities ?hS be teS 
into a unified framework; and to make recommendations.” oe orougni 

In view of the fact that three of the four libraries mentioned are located in London, the National Libraries Committee 
has enquired whether the London Boroughs Association wishes to advise on this topic. The National ComSee is 

particularly concerned to obtain information about (i) co-operative lending facilities; (ii) the public reference libraries 
operating in or planned for London and the South-east. uuiducb, 

The Advisory Body of Librarians has given careful consideration to the problems involved and offers the following 

recommendations.- s 



(A) The National Libraries 

It is considered that the National Library should be separate from the National Museum and the National Librarv 
should have a separate Director. This need not necessarily mean that the two institutions should be on separate sites 
but rather that the National Library should be separate from the point of view of organization and operation. 

This National Library should be in two sections: 

(1) A National Reference Library wliich should be sited in Central London. It would consist of the present 
British Museum Library together with the National Reference Library for Science and Invention It is 
considered of importance that all subjects should be housed under one roof because of the 
inter-dependence of modern scholarship. The National Reference Library should: 

(i) establish a national reference and bibliographical department to serve the whole country and to act as 
a clearing house for enquiries from abroad; 

(ii) accept responsibility for the adequate coverage of foreign material. 

The National Reference Library should not concern itself with the provision of facilities for the local 
population. Such provision is the responsibility of the London boroughs, leaving the National Reference 
Library free to develop its resources to meet national needs. 

(2) A National Lending Library, which need not be in London, would consist of the present National Lending 
Library for Science and Teclinology together with the National Central Library, and like the National 
Reference Library would cover all subject fields. 

There would seem to be advantages in having the National Lending Library on one site outside London, possibly at 
Boston Spa in Yorkshire where the National Lending Library for Science and Tecimology is already established. The 
humanities section of tliis library, for which the National Central Library’s stock would provide the basis, should be 
expanded and some link should be established with the legal deposit libraries to widen the scope of the resources 
available for inter-lending. 



(B) Co-operative Lending Facilities 

The present level of inter-lending is considerable and the schemes in both London and the South-East area are highly 
developed. The London Union Catalogue and the South-Eastern Regional Library System together receive 
approximately 150,000 requests per year at the present time. Proposals are well advanced for amalgamating these two 
organizations into a combined* London and South-Eastern Library Region. The proposed inclusion of academic and 
special libraries in the inter-lending scheme for the area is welcomed as an important step forward. 

The existing subject specialisation schemes, wliich have been in existence since 1948 in the Inner London Boroughs and 
since 1950 in the Outer London Boroughs (as part of the South-Eastern Regional- Library System scheme), have proved 
or great value and have produced a considerable build-up of specialised resources. 

In view of the increasing self-sufficiency in lending material of large libraries within the London and South-Eastern area 
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and the growing self-sufficiency within the area itself, it is suggested that the function of the National Lending Library 
should be to provide highly specialized material. The National Lending Library should concentrate on the provision of 
material, particularly foreign, which it would be uneconomic for the individual library to provide because of the 
infrequency of demand. 



(C) Public Reference Libraries in London 

As a result of a brief survey of present London Public Library reference provision made by the Advisory Body it has 
been established that approximately 1,250,000 enquiries are dealt with each year in the reference libraries of the 
London Boroughs. There are indications that the number of these enquiries is growing, and 10% are at post-graduate 
level. The staff operating these reference services number approximately 200 qualified librarians in addition to a large 
number of clerical grade assistants. 

The expansion of these services hoped for in the years to come can be gauged from the fact that 22 new buildings are 
being planned at the moment, either in the form of new reference libraries or large new central buildings incorporating 
a reference library; in addition, three libraries are to be extended. In the central London area, which is of particular 
interest to the National Libraries Committee, the Borough of Camden is building a new reference library in Euston 
Road, which should be completed towards the end of 1969. The City of Westminster has adopted as a policy objective 
the construction somewhere in the central area of a large main library to include major reference library provision. 

The special subject collections are increasingly valuable for the inter-lending of books and periodicals. They are also 
used as information sources, especially in the Inner London Boroughs, and staff with appropriate qualifications are 
being recruited to exploit the collections to the full. There are many unique collections, such as local history collections 
or collections on a subject or industry linked with the locality, which have been built up over many years and form part 
of London’s Public Reference Libraries. These collections often contain large amounts of primary material not available 
elsewhere, and have associated with them valuable ancillary sources such as manuscripts, prints, maps, microforms and 
other materials. Some London Libraries act as archive repositories to their Local Authorities under the Local 
Government (Records) Act 1962. 

There is no overall planning philosophy behind the provision of public reference library facilities in the London 
boroughs. Since 1965, these new boroughs have been reorganizing their reference library services to meet the 
requirements of the new local government areas. 



(D) The Department of Education and Science 

The Advisory Body is of the opinion that the development of good library services of all kinds is being hampered by the 
division of responsibility for library matters amongst several Branches of the Department of Education and Science. It 
is felt, therefore, that a Libraries Branch should be created within the Department of Education and Science which 
should: 

(i) be solely responsible for libraries and assume the library and information responsibilities of other Branches; 

(ii) be responsible for bringing the national library service into being; 

(iii) accept a new responsibility for initiating research and co-ordinating the country’s library service in all its 
divisions; 

(iv) be sufficiently weU equipped with staff to be able to initiate new measures in the library field, to make 

certam that gaps in library services are filled, and to ensure that libraries are given the continuous attention 
they require. 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

THE MEDICAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
May 24th, 1968 



1 The Medical Research Council appreciate the invitation of the National Libraries Committee to submit evidence 
In considering the present position and possible future developments in the Committee’s field of interest the 
Council have naturally looked at the problem primarily from the point of view of medical research workers. The 
Council s rnain recomrnendation relates to what they regard as the essential need, at a national level for reference 
facilities in biomedical literature. 



Reference facilities 

2 Present position. A large number of medical libraries exist in the United Kingdom but they are with few 
exceptions, _ attached to particular institutions and their availability is usually limited to members of the 
institution in question, be it university, hospital or medical society; further, use of a number of these libraries is 
in effect restricted to those with medical degrees, whereas up to two-thirds of the total number of workers in the 
field of biomedical research are not medically qualified. 

3 The majority of these libraries are small and their resources limited so that they cannot hope to meet all the needs 
of their readers. The rapid growth of biomedical literature in recent years has further increased their difficulties. 
Informal arrangements between libraries are helping to meet scientists’ needs, but the procedures are 
uneconomical of time and effort and do not offer a basis for a permanent solution. 

4 Special reference must, however, be made to the excellent facilities that are available through the Library of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, with little doubt the largest and best medical library on this side of the Atlantic. The 
coverage of this Library is most comprehensive and it provides a service wliich it might be justifiable to regard as 
approximating to the level that would be expected from a national library. But here again its facilities are 
restricted, full access being limited to individual Fellows (not necessarily holding medical qualifications) and 
corporate bodies in formal association with the Society. Thus, those engaged in the medical field - and strictly 
those who are able to meet the not inconsiderable subscription involved in joining the Society - are in the 
exceptional position of having to pay for facilities that are available elsewhere on the scientific front without 
restriction and free of charge. (In this connexion it may be of interest to the Committee to recall the negotiations 
that took place between the Government (through the Office of the Lord President of the Council) and the 
Society during the 1950’s over possible ways and means whereby the Society’s Library could be extended and its 
facilities made more generally available; in the event these negotiations proved abortive.) 

5 Proposed future arrangements. The Council are strongly of the opinion that reference facilities for biomedical 
literature are required on a national basis and that this coverage should be an integral part of a national science 
library which in turn would be part of a unified national library framework. The Council believe that the most 
convenient way to achieve this would be to extend the field of interest of the National Reference Library for 
Science and Invention, They believe that this library should be in central London, preferably on a single site, with 
open access for users for, notwithstanding the development of mechanised information facilities, open access to 
the books on library shelves will continue to be the most convenient way for the scientist to consult the literature 
in the foreseeable future. It is hoped that as well as providing a completely comprehensive reference service for 
readers, the Library would include rapid photocopying and ‘information’ facilities (by telephone if need be) for 
those unable to visit it in person. 



6 Establishment of biomedical component of a national science library. 

The Council accept that the building up of a stock of biomedical literature would take time but they believe that 
the rich - and at present largely unused - collection of British medical books in the British Museum Library 
would form a valuable basis. In addition, it is suggested that further consideration might be given as to whether 
there are ways in which the Library of the Royal Society of Medicine could assist in this development. To the 
same end consideration might also be given as to whether other existing libraries could be associated with any 
national arrangements that may be decided upon. 



Lending facilities 

7 The purpose of the above recommendations would be to ensure the provision of reference facilities 
complementing the excellent lending facilities (covering all branches of medicine) which are available from the 
National Lending Library for Science and Technology at Boston Spa. The Council have had reports from the 
directors of a number of their research establishments of the excellence of the service which this Library provides 
and they would not wish its functions to be changed (although it may be open to suggestion that responsibility 
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for the MEDLARS project might more appropriately rest with the reference than with the lending library). 



Co-ordinating arrangements 

8 The Council are concerned about existing facilities for the co-ordination of library resources. Improved 
arrangements for the maintenance of comprehensive Union Lists would facilitate inter-library lending and 
co-operation and they therefore recommend that the National Central Library should be provided with additional 
financial support to ensure the necessary standard of service in this sphere. 



Opportunities for careers for librarians in the public service 

9 In conclusion, the Council believe that they might usefully refer to the present situation whereby at least four 
different grades are used for staff working in government Scientific libraries - the Keeper, Scientific Officer and 
Experimental Officer grades as well as the Librarian grade itself being all currently in use. It is the Council’s view 
that the provision of a uniform and attractive career and salary structure for staff working in the national and 
other governmental libraries, and a more liberal attitude to ‘job grading’ in such libraries, would be likely to have 
an important influence upon the quaUty of staff appointed and the quality of service they can provide. 
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memorandum 

submitted by 

THE MUSEUMS ASSOCIATION 
May 3rd, 1968 



The Future Organization of the British Museum Library 
and of the Central Library Services 



1 . 



The Museums Association is the recognised organisation comprising and representing those who work in museums 
and ait gaUenes Its membership covers all fields of work in museums and galleries and it is thereforel^nTsnecW 
position to provide evidence on the needs of users of all the central librarL. Museum strff ^ ^ awLe “ 
the needs of research workers m the various disciplines and, indeed, of the needs of the informed public bv thh 
we mean that considerable proportion of the general public wliich, while not engaged in scholarly research ha 

need of literary and information services of an advanced character for professional, commercial industrial or 
educational purposes. ’ 



2. We consider that a clear distinction must be made between the functions of a national lending library and a 
national reference library. We accept that the former need not be centrally situated in London; indeed the 
efficient operation of the National Lending Library for Science and Technology at Boston Spa Yorksliire has 
proved this point. We suggest that the National Central Library be transferred also to Boston Spa, and that the 
site be developed to accornmodate both these services. In view of the limitations on the number of books which 
may be borrowed in practice, and the great demands for the service which are envisaged in the future, we would 
urge the expansion of all modern means of easy reproduction such as facsimile transmission and microfiches. 

3 We contend that national reference libraries must be centrally placed and, as this term implies, be reference 
collections from which books should not normally be borrowable. We would emphasize the value to the research 
worker of the association between books, collections and expert curatorial staff. The use of library facilities can 
be immeasurably enhanced by the study of actual specimens and by the personal contact with speciaHst staff 
which is available to the research worker where museum and library are closely related or in close proximity. We 
would also point to the advantages of inter-disciplinary contacts and common services wlrich such a connection 
can provide. We would site the inter-relationsliip between museum and library workers within the various 
departments of the British Museum and their comprehensive use for all forms of research in the humanities. We 
consider it essential therefore that national reference libraries be closely related to museum collections and 
facilities in close geographical proximity. We consider that a division of executive responsibility for a library and a 
museum can be effected without disturbing the physical unity of the institutions. 

4 Although we accept the essential unity of all learning, we would point out that physical limitations of space made 
it necessary in the 19th century to split the museum collections and transfer the biological and geological sciences 
to South Kensington. We suggest that the library facilities there should -be so expanded as to provide that same 
close association between books, objects and experts whose importance we have already emphasised in paragraph 
three. Library facilities are already being expanded and radically modernised at the Science Museum. 

5 We reject the proposal that an extension of departmental libraries in national museums would provide most of the 
resources necessary for research workers. We consider that departmental libraries are useful tools for 
departmental staff. Their extension as specialist reference libraries would entail much additional cost, library staff 
and physical space. We consider that a colony of departmental libraries is far less efficient than one unit and 
could not be justified on any grounds as a substitute for a central reference library. 

6 The Council of the Museums Association hopes that it may have the opportunity of offering oral evidence in 
support of these submissions to the National Libraries Committee if this is desired. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL LIBRARY CO-OPERATION 

May 15th, 1968 

Preamble 



1 . The work of the National Committee 

The National Committee was set up in 1931 at a time when the first Regional Systems were being created, and 
shortly after the National Central Library had been reconstituted with a view to. its becoming, among other 
things, the clearinghouse for the Regions. The function of the Committee was to consider the problems of library 
co-operation at the Regional level, and to act as a link between the Regions and the N.C.L. in order that common 
policies might be adopted. The N.C.L. is represented on the National Committee, and its Librarian acts as 
Secretary and Convener. 

Although the Committee has no mandatory powers over the Regions, it has been able to introduce a number of 
co-operative schemes in which the Regions, and, where necessary, the N.C.L. have participated, and to harmonise 
many differing regional procedures. Among the co-operative schemes organised by the National Committee are 
the inter-regional scheme of coverage for British Books since 1959, and the scheme for the co-operative coverage 
of works of fiction by libraries outside the former Metropolitan area of London (where an independent scheme 
exists). The Committee has encouraged constituent libraries through the various Regional Committees to give up 
the time consuming and in many cases uneconomical refunding of postage on individual inter-library loans. Also 
questions such as the provision of fiction in foreign languages, notably for immigrants to this country; the use of 
telex in inter-library lending, the introduction of a uniform application form, re-allocation of books withdrawn 
by libraries, have been considered by the Committee and appropriate recommendations made. 



The role of the N.C.L. in relation to the Regional Library System 

The N.C.L. is the essential link between the Regional Systems in that its union catalogue contains either duplicate 
copies of regional entries, or entries produced at the N.C.L. as a result of approaches to the Regions on a 
speculative or trial and error basis. In addition the Library’s union catalogue contains entries for its own stock, 
entries submitted by individual co-operating libraries not in membership of Regions, and entries prepared at the 
N.C.L. recording the result of applications made to special libraries for material not in the catalogue at the time 
of appUcation. The Union Catalogue of Books contains 2,650,000 entries, and the Periodicals Union Catalogue 
records 300,000 titles. 



It should be noted that in addition to the 639 libraries in membership of the Regional Library Systems of 
England and Wales, some 1,600 special libraries borrow direct from the N.C.L. Of these 391 are called Outlier 
Libraries, who, in addition to borrowing, agree to lend through the agency of the N.C.L. to other libraries. 

The loan service of the N.C.L. consists essentially in checking incoming requests in the union catalogue, thus 
ascertaining whether the work required is (i) in the N.C.L. stock, (ii) in that of another library. In case (i) the 
book can be issued without delay. In case (ii) the request is sent to the holding library and a loan arranged, (iii) 
Where iio catalogue location exists a search in this country has to be made by trial and error methods based upon 
a knowledge of the specialities of libraries, or upon the circulation of lists of desiderata. Such a search is in 
appropriate cases extended to libraries abroad. The delays arising in case (iu) could be largely eliminated if more 
funds were available to develop the N.C.L. stock and the Union Catalogue. The loan service of the Library is 
supplernented m appropriate cases, particularly as regards periodicals, by a photocopying service using material 
Hbraries^broad ^ stock, or in that of co-operating libraries in London, or for foreign material from 

Thus the entire resources and records at the N.C.L. can be used to meet requests not satisfied within a Regional 

means of other regional locations, or from individual library locations, or, if 
necessary, through the mternational lending system. Hence any type of library can be used to satisfy a request 
trom any source. j 

“'‘'le within Regions, loans made by 

th Awn,.., ^ ft® request of the N.C.L. and loans made to libraries in each Region through 

the agency of the N.C.L. or from its own stock. 
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Loans 

within Regions 



East Midlands (EM) 


22,220 


London (L) 


25,778 


Northern (N) 


12,674 


North Western (NW) 


26,643 


South Eastern (SE) 


82,424 


South Western (S^^ 


30,459 


Wales 


6,493 


West Midlands (WM) 


17,581 


Yorkshire (YKS) 


12,231 




236,503 



Loans by Regions 


Loans to Regions 


through N.C.L. 


through N.C.L. 


4,676 


4,514 


4,312 


3,271 


2,942 


2,666 


1,742 


4,089 


2,849 


11,164 


4,221 


4,486 


723 


1,600 


2,431 


3,425 


5,596 


2,851 


29,492 


40,066 



Scotland has been omitted from the above table, and all other tables, as the Scottish Central Library which acts 
as the Regional Bureau for Scotland, will be submitting its own evidence. 



3 Creation and constitution of the Regional Library Systems 

The Regional Systems for England and Wales were set up in the period 1931-36: 8 for England, 1 for Wales (with 
two bureaux); Scotland became a Region in 1939. All public libraries belong to the Regional Systems, and in 
general only non-public libraries able to give a reasonable reciprocating lending service are also admitted. Under 
the present constitutions of the London and the South Eastern Regions, only public libraries are eligible for 
membership of those Regions. Membership of the Regional Systems is as follows: 





Urban 


County 


Univ. 


Special 


Totals 


EM 


36 


11 


3 




7 ^ 


L 


14 


_ 


_ 


— 


14 


N 


20 


3 


4 


41 


68 


NW 


72 


2 


6 


28 


108 


SE 


60 


9 


— 


— 


69 


SW 


33 


9 


4 


45 


91 


Wales 


32 


13 


5 


39 


89 


WM 


32 


5 


4 


39 


80 


YKS 


39 


3 


5 


1 


48 




338 


55 


31 


215 


639 



It is probable that from 1st April 1969 the London Union Catalogue and the South Eastern Regional Library 
System will have voluntarily amalgamated to form a new Regional System. 



4 Organisation of the Regional Library Systems 

All Regions have their headquarters within libraries wliich offer free or low rental accommodation to house the 
regional staff and their equipment, and free use of their bibliograpliical resources. The headquarters of the 
London and South Eastern Regions are at the N.C.L., the Scottish regional work is carried out at the Scotti^i 
Central Library, Edinburgh, and the Aberystwyth Bureau is located in the National Library of Wales in 
Aberystwyth. Yorkshire, though having no centralized system (it operates by the circulation of requests through 
a system of zones and sub-zones) nevertheless has a regional executive committee whose Honorary Secretary deals 
with matters of regional administration. 



5 Routine within Regional Library Systems 

All Regions, except Yorkshire, have union catalogues, consisting of a main alphabetical sequence, often with 
supplementary unedited sequences of arrears, and also separate sequences of B.N.B. material arranged in serial 
number order. Requests are sent to the headquarters, locations where recorded are marked on the forms, which 
are then sent on a circuit of holding libraries. Loans are arranged direct between lending and borrowing libraries. 
The average success rate within Regions is 75%. Forms for unlocated items are either returned to the requesting 
libraries with a blank N.C.L. form to be completed and sent to N.C.L. if the work is still required, or N.C.L, 
forms are completed by the headquarters staff and sent direct to the N.C.L. 

Wliere it appears more appropriate to approach the N.L.L.S.T., requests are either sent there frorn the Regional 
Bureaux, or returned to the requesting library with the suggestion that the N.L.L.S.T. be tried. In addition 
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Regions occasionally send requests to the Irish Central Library for Students, in Dublin, for works relating to 
Ireland (although the LC.L.S. as an Outlier Library receives most of its requests via the N.C.L.), and direct to the 
appropriate public library for material relating to that library’s locality. 

Most requests for loans are mady by post on regional application forms, but telex is playing an increasing part as a 
requesting medium. Whilst at first requests by telex were confined to items required urgently, there is a growing 
tendency for it to be used as a routine method of application - either to the Regional Headquarters or to holding 
libraries. 



6 Subject coverage schemes 

To ensure a reasonable degree of internal self-sufficiency, many Regions have introduced schemes whereby 
member libraries are required to buy current British works in given subjects, using the British National 
Bibliography as the selection tool. Certain categories of popular material are excluded and there is sometimes a 
price limit on the purchase of any one title. The schemes ensure prompt acquisition, and enable the Regional 
Bureaux to direct an application for a recently published work straight to the specialising library. 

In addition, the National Committee on Regional Library Co-operation in 1959 drew up a national coverage 
scheme in which Regions were assigned a major class within the Dewey Decimal Classification. It has been found 
that 95-99% of all British books published since 1959 have been acquired. In all but two Regions sub-allocation 
of subjects is practised, the requirement being that all works appearing in the B.N.B. within the allotted subject 
be purchased. The object of the scheme is primarily one of preservation, although urgent requests for specialised 
material may bd met by direct application from one Region to another. The N.C.L. also makes use of the scheme 
when a non-Regional library requires a work not obtainable through the system of Outlier Libraries. 

In 1962 a Provincial Joint Fiction Reserve Scheme was introduced. The letters of the alphabet were divided 
between six English Regions who agreed to purchase all novels by authors with surname initials falling within 
their section of the alphabet, and which appeared in the B.N.B. 97-100% of all novels that have appeared in the 
B.N.B. since 1962 have been purchased under this scheme. The Metropolitan Joint Fiction Reserve (started in 
1946) remained as an independent scheme, in which the South Eastern Regional Library System participates. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL LIBRARY CO-OPERATION 
Summary of Regional Observations 



The following comments represent the views of the Regions on certain aspects of their work and that of the N.C.L. 



Selectivity in Union Catalogues 

Only two Regions practise some form of selectivity - one excluding popular material held by public lending libraries 
and the other restricting locations for any one title to twenty. o > 

Of the rest, one suggests limiting the contents of Regional catalogues to B.N.B. items, the remaining material to be 
recorded at N.C.L. , and a Welsh bureau recommends the setting up of a separate union catalogue of material relating to 
Wales (and by implication the extraction of such entries from their existing union catalogue). 

The remainder either reject the idea of selectivity or have no strong views. 



Future Regional and National Catalogues 

The majority of Regions are in favour of one central union catalogue at the N.C.L. and many express an interest in 
computer assisted catalogues. 



Inter-Regional Subject Coverage Scheme: transfer of stocks to N.C.L. 

Opinion is divided on the question of transferring to N.C.L. stocks built up under the I.R.S.C.S. The chief problems 
concern the relinquishment of material bought from local authority funds, and the fact that in some cases the 
collections have been developed retrospectively and form a valuable local asset. 



Science and Technology 

Many libraries within Regions apply direct to the N.L.L.S.T. - the number of such loans made to libraries is not 
known. On average a quarter of the total requests received within Regions is for works in science and teclmology. The 
supply rate within each Region varies considerably, however, due to some Regions having local co-operative schemes, 
containing a considerable amount of technological material, and the use made by libraries of Lewis’ Scientific and 
Technical Lending Library. 

It should be noted that by far the greater proportion of unsatisfied requests are passed to the N.C.L., and even when 
requests are directed to the N.L.L.S.T., they are mainly for serials. As actual figures are not available, the table on page 
9 has been confined to estimated percentages. 



Future loan and location functions of the N.C.L. 

There appears to be overwhelming support for continuing and developing the loan service of the N.C.L., backed up by a 
National Union Catalogue. This point is elaborated in the conclusions that follow. 

Improvements in N.C.L. service given larger funds. 

Comments tend to indicate two major ways in which an improvement of the services of the N.C.L. could be effected: — 

1 By a concentration on the acquisition by purchase of American and foreign material and the more expensive 
British works, whilst continuing to acquire older material by donation. 

2 By the introduction of computerised methods in centralised recording of locations. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL LIBRARY CO-OPERATION 



CONCLUSIONS 



After considering the evidence submitted by the Regions, the National Committee on Regional Library Co-operaf 
would like to make the following suggestions;- 



1 The National Committee wishes to recommend that the new National Library should be the responsibility of th 
Department of Education and Science in a section created for that purpose and be administered as on^ 
organisation, and should consist of:- ^ 



(a) the Library Departments of the British Museum (forming a national reference library). This should be in 
central London. ” 

(a) the National Central Library (forming a national lending library for the humanities) which should also be in 
central London in close proximity to the National Reference Library. 

(c) the National Lending Library for Science and Technology (forming a national lending library for the 
sciences). 



2 That the N.C.L. should constitute a separate division within the National Library and that there would be great 
danger if its existing ser\dces, which are essential to supplement those of the Regions, were broken up. ^ 

3. That it should remain the responsibility of the Regions to supply a high proportion of the material requested 
witliin the Regions, in particular to provide current British material and books of local significance. 



4 

5 



That the central lending facilities by the N.C.L. in the humanities and by the N.L.L.S.T. in the scientific field 
should be further developed, and their respective fields of acquisition defined and extensively covered. 



That the National Central Library in covering the humanities (and related fields) should concentrate particularly 
on American books, foreign language books and on specially expensive material, including here current British 
material. One of the two national lending libraries (i.e. N.C.L. or N.L.L.S.T.) should provide the less specialised 
scientific material not at present supplied by the N.L.L.S.T. 



6 That the N.C.L. should maintain adequate union catalogues to enable material in all fields to be traced. 
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No figures were submitted by the 
Glamorgan and Monmouthshire Bureau. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS IN SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 



MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

THE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 
January 25th, 1968 



I should be grateful if you could put the following two points before the National Libraries Committee. 



(i) Members of the Publishers Association are conscious of tlte fact that tlie pubUshers of the United Kinedom are 
responsible for one of the problems facing the British Museum Library - namely, the large number of new books 
pubhshed annually and sent to the library under the provisions of Section 15 of the Copyright Act 1911 Some 
30 000 new books and new editions were published in 1967. It is the view of this Association that since 
publishers are legally required to supply these books to the British Museum Library they have a right to ask that 
the books should be kept together in a convenient place in Central London where they can be referred to easily 
and quickly. The supply of me books is a kind of tax on publishers, sometimes, in the case of expensive books in 
small editions, a heavy tax. There ought therefore to be a compensatory undertaking that the Librarv receiving 
the books will remain intact in the centre of the capital city. ^ ^ 



(ii) It is recognised that some reorganisation of the National Library or National Libraries is desirable and indeed 
inevitable. The Publishers Association consider that the opportunity should be taken of reviewing the 
requirements of the Copyriglit Acts with regard to “deposit copies”. It would seem that it might be desirable to 
have on the one hand a National Reference Library which makes no loans and on the other a National Lending 
Library from which books can be taken. If a plan on these Hnesis ultimately adopted, it would be reasonable to 
release publishers from the obligation to provide all the deposit copies required by the existing Copyright Acts 
and to require the deposit of two copies only, one for the Reference Library and one for the Lending Library It 
is surely no longer necessary for copies of books to be legally requisitioned for the libraries of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the National Libraries of Scotland and Wales, or for Trinity College, Dublin. If a National Lending 
Library is established any book required could be supplied from the centre. The Publishers Association therefore 
asks that consideration should be given to the abolition of the present provisions concerning deposit copies and 
the substitution of a new provision, that two copies of every publication sliould be deposited, one each for the 
National Reference Library and the National Lending Library. 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH MR. R. H. ELLIS, 

THE SECRETARY, ROYAL COMMISSION ON HISTORICAL M ANU SCRIPTS , 

28th June, 10th July and 9th October, 1968 



Dear Mr. Ellis, 

At the last meeting of the National Libraries Committee I was instructed to seek the advice of the Royal Commission 
on Historical Manuscripts on the role of a national library in meeting the requirements of historical scholars and other 
users of collections of manuscripts. 

My Committee would wish the Royal Commission to feel free to comment on any matters relevant to its terms of 
reference, but in addition, I have been asked to seek the Commission s advice on the following specific points! — 

(a) In the future siting of the manuscript collections of the British Museum, is it necessary or desirable that they 
should be close to the collections of official documents of the Public Record Office? 

(b) Should a national library organisation organise and administer the manuscript collections now part of the British 
Museum Library? Are they logically more closely linked with the antiquities of the museum or to the library 
departments? Alternatively, should they be unified physically or administratively with the collections of public 
records, in order to satisfy their users’ needs most efficiently? 

(c) Should a national hbrary organisation have any functions in voluntary association with the administrations of 
manuscript collections other than those in the British Museum? In particular, if a national library provided an 
indexing and bibliographic centre, should it assume responsibility for the co-ordination of archival records and 
related bibliographic and location services? 

(d) Are any major physical or administrative changes, not covered in the preceding sub-sections, required in order 
that the needs of the users of national manuscript collections and records may be satisfied efficiently and 
economically? If so, should a national library organisation play a part in their realisation? 

I know that the National Libraries Committee will be most grateful for any advice or assistance that the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts may give. 

Yours sincerely, 

N. B. W. Thompson. 



Dear Mr. Thompson, 

My Commissioners met for their summer meeting on 9 July, and your letter was circulated to them beforehand and 
discussed at the meeting. 



My Commissioners instruct me to reply to the questions in your letter as follows: 

(a) My Commissioners would regard tliis as desirable, though not as strictly necessary. 

(b) There are really three questions here, which my Commissioners would answer thus: 



(i) In their view the MS. collections of the British Museum should not be administered by a national library 
organisation. 

(ii) These MS. collections have close ties with both the library and the antiquities, and my Commissioners offer 
no view. 

(iii) My Commissioners beheve that the MS, collections of the British Museum should not be unified with the 
pubhc records. 

(c) My Coi^ssioners believe that in these fields a national library organisation would tend to duplicate work 
already being carried out by other bodies. 



(d) Here my Commissioners believe that the users of national MS. collections will be best served if existing 
orgamsations are better financed, in order that they may improve and extend their services. 

Yours sincerely, 

R. H. ELLIS 
Secretary. 
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Dear Thompson, 



(b) 



We spoke on the telephone, and I promised to let you have snmp i u • 

will perhaps be best if I base tliis on the questions which you set ont my letter to vou of 10 July It 

the reply. m your letter to which my letier of 10 July was 

(a) My Commissioners regarded tliis as desirable in the interest, nf tiip 

proxirnity as necessarily involving any change in the administration ^"'^'sage such 

Record Office. It is the experience of my Commissioners th.t fio ^ ^ ^ Museum or the Public 

both these great collections, and to move freqSntTyZm\t“LV??A of researchers wisii to make use of 
Public Record Office remain sited where thWnZ aZ ZvemL? 
without any heavy expense. If the British Museum’s Libta;y andStoent of 
to a more distant site, movement from there to the PubhV ^ 

expensive journeys and research would be seriously hindered time-consuming and 

particularly felt by scholars from abroad whose time in this countryTsli^^^^^^^^^ ^ impediment would be 

In replying to tins question, my Commissioners had two factors particularly in mind, viz. 

(i) the proposal that a national library organization should he .et vi • • p 

in your Committee’s terms of reference) the British Musputu f ’h (among other bodies named 

the setting up of such a national hbriy orgaSn Commissioners do not see that 

would (in their view) simply add a further tier nf 
sufficiently well administered as they are. My Commissioners 

add to the expense and complexity of administering the lihrcr-^ such an organisation would only 
efficiency, and that the funds which would be required would contributing to their 

facilities of the named libraries as they now stand. ^ profitably spent in improving the 

(ii) the suggestion that the MS. collections of the British Museum miaht Kp „ -f i „ 

national collection but unavoidably by the process of government; and it is primarily in the interests^of 
to government ha the records and the precedents which they record, are retained SupLSlv the 
MSS. in the Biitish Museum and the public records may seem to have much in common both containing 
large numbers of old documents to which researchers have recourse, but in fact they requke admSrS 
of a totally different kiiid. The British Museum, the nation’s library, exists specificaUy to faciHtate learnine 
and research; the Public Record Office is primarily concerned to perform a function of government. ^ 

Here again my Commissioners felt that a national library organisation would be simply an expensive and 
unnecessary complication. The British Museum and other libraries have higlily-developed and individual means of 
reference to their own collections or accumulations, which they could develop still further if theZere Zn 
sufficient funds and staff. The suggestion of an “indexing and bibliographic” centre my Commissioners regld as 
quite impracticable; the amount of material to be handled (i.e. all the lists, catalogues, indexes, etc. in all the 
libraries and record offices) would require a staff and a budget vast beyond any chance of realisation and even if 
both were supplied it would be years before any results could be shown. Meanwhile researchers would continue 
(as they do now) to use the means of reference of the individual record offices and libraries, and to wish (as they 
do now) that these could be even more copious and extensive. 

When considering tliis question my Commissioners repeated, with emphasis, their belief that what is needed is not 
a new overlord, with a costly Court, but more staff and more funds, and the opportunity for libraries and record 
ottices_ to develop themselves as they are and where they are. If more money is to be spent, tliis (my 
Commissioners believe) is the most profitable, effective and economical way of spending it. 

Yours sincerely 
R. H. ELLIS 
Secretary 



(c) 



(d) 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

the royal historical society 

March 12th, 1968 



The Royal Historical Society is a body of some 900 practising historians. In making representations on their behalf the 
Council of the Society belie\'es tiiat it can speak for a still wider body of opinion not only among academic historians 
working in the universities of the United Kingdom but among many others; for instance, those who find the focus of 
their historical activity in one or other of the numerous local historical societies throughout the country. By virtue of 
our contacts with historians overseas we can claim also to be in touch with the views and interests of many in the world 
of international scholarsliip who have found in the libraries and archives of this country much of the material of their 
historical w'ork. 

Though much of what we have to say here will necessarily concentrate upon the problems connected with the future of 
the British Museum Library within the framework of a national library service, we wish to emphasise our awareness of 
the importance of the properly co-ordinated development of such a service. We are particularly conscious of the 
invaluable work done by the National Central Library and of the importance of continuing and developing that work. 
But w'e are convinced that the heart of our national library system lies and must always lie in a single comprehensive 
national reference library of the kind which the British Museum has for so long provided in such a way as to make it 
one of the world’s greatest centres of learning. 

We emphasise first that such a library must be exclusively concerned to maintain a reference collection, wholly 
comprehensive in respect of all material published in the United Kingdom, and extending as widely as may be possible 
in respect of materials published elsewhere. Only in the most exceptional circumstances should lending form part of the 
activities of such a library. Otherwise the essential purpose of the library is frustrated. 

Our second point of emphasis is that tliis must be a single library, in which material on every subject is accessible. 
Fragmentation along the lines of a supposed division between subjects can only impair, and may impair disastrously, 
the functions of a national library. For most historians, no doubt, the most calamitous division would be one which 
sought to sever from the comprehensive collection material dealing with the social sciences. Some of the most vigorous 
trends in historical scholarsliip at the present time make such a division meaningless, while many whose work lies 
primarily in one field or another of social science must continually refer to what might appear superficially to be 
liistoricaf materials. But in fact any fragmentation of tliis kind is in the highest degree undesirable from the point of 
view of the historian, who is concerned with human activity in all its forms and whose investigation may call for 
material of many different kinds. The fact that we number among our fellows and Associates many scholars who are 
actively engaged in the history of science, of medicine, and of technology makes us particularly anxious to preserve the 
unity of the national reference collection. 



In the third place we stress the central character of the library we have in mind. We do not believe that a national 
library can serve its purposes unless it is placed where the convenience of the largest possible proportion of its potential 
users is served in terms of accessibility. We believe, further, that, having regard to all the circumstances (including the 
use of the library by scholars from abroad), only a site in central London, readily accessible from all the main line 
railway termini, can satisfy this condition. More specifically we would most strongly represent to the Committee the 
unique advantages of a site in the Bloomsbury area. In that part of London the presence of the British Museum has 
itself done much to attract a constellation of institutions of research and learning of many different kinds, whose own 
libraries and other facilities form with the Museum itself an interlocking system unique in the world of learning. We are 
of course well aware of the problems connected with development in that area, but we hope the Committee will 
consider the very substantial we^ht of evidence from users which seems to us to tell decisively in favour of keeping the 
national reference library there at all costs. 



From these general considerations we turn to some matters more particularly connected with the British Museum 
Library as it exists. As historians we are naturally conscious of the way in which accidental historical 
circumstances have produced here a composite institution not paralleled elsewhere. But, as historians, we also recognise 
the unique vmue which that institution owes precisely to its composite character. We do not tliink that a realistic 
of the problem of the national library service in this country can afford to ignore the special relationships and 
the special services to learning which have been made possible because our greatest national library has been part of our 
greatest national rnuseum. To preserve as much as can possibly be preserved of this situation is, we submit, not to cling 
to the past, but to budd on the past and the present for the enriching of the future. 



In tins connection there are m any case certain departments of the Museum whose integral connection with the Library 
n f frv- t severance from it. We have in mind here the Departments of Manuscripts, of 

^ ^ 1 Manuscripts, and of Prints and Drawings. But even if these departments were treated (as 

tu y y s ou e) as P^rts of the national library, there would still be serious losses for the users we represent if 
sundered from the Museum’s other collections. The collection of coins will afford a striking 
Turi ^ activities of the historian extend beyond the evidence of the printed or written 

f ch^cology, and anthropology meet and proceed together illustrates the peculiar 
and irreplaceable value of the British Museum complex; and in discussing this matter we have tried to consider the 
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interests of our colleagues in these and related fields as well as our own. 



national 

foreign alike, will only be served if the Library remains in close physical proxtaity to the® Muslim' 

It may well be that may present and future problems in the development of the national library service are soluble 
only witbn a more unifym and more fully co-ordinated administrative framework than has e^teTSto 
primary concern as a body ryresentmg a subtantial number of those who use the national libra yse^ 
professional work is that the fyndations of the service should be adequately secured for the f u sSbmh 

can be done only if the bghest possible priority is given to preserving and developing a single national reSe TiSv 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE LIBRARY BOARD OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 

May 23rd, 1968 



THE NATIONAL LIBRARY SERVICES 



Summary 

The memorandum limits itself to the library provision of literature about architecture (paragraphs 1-2). After a general 
account of the RIBA Library, three main roles are distinguished (paragraphs 3-6): as a documentation service 
(paragraphs 7-9), as an information service (paragraphs 10-11), and as a national reference collection (paragraph 121 
The use which the architect at present makes of the National Libraries is discussed, their holdings in architecture are 
compared with those of the RIBA, and some consideration is given to the relative advantages of a ‘universal’ collection 
and national subject collections (paragraphs 12-16). The need for a single library authority to take the place of the 
present pattern of divided responsibility is stressed (paragraphs 17-19), and the financial problems of maintaining the 
RIBA Library’s role as the national reference collection in architecture are raised (paragraphs 20-23). ^ 



The Information Needs of the Practising Architect 

At the outset of this memorandum a distinction must be made between the information needs of the practisine 
arcMect and the national availability of literature on architecture. In his professional work the architect tends to 
need information on any particular subject quite briefly and irregularly, and he may well need it both when he is 
mentifying and making specific the cHent’s needs and in a form where it can be beside him at the drawing board 
The range of his interests, oii the other hand, spans science and technology, the arts and the social sciences since 
tie IS likely to be concerned with giving effective shape to any and every environment within which human 
activity takes place. The information, moreover, besides being presented in a form suited to his particular 
requirements, must be readily accessible and retrievable. ^ 



2 Progress and Problems in the Technical Field 



^ progress - m standardized sizes and formats, in classification, in the setting up of 
office hbmies - has been made. Many big tasks remain, but these are the concern of the RIBA^the 
Building Research Station, t^he Mmistry of Public Building and Works, the Construction Industry Research’ and 
Association rather than that of the Dainton Committee itself, and though the distinction drawn in 
the XTw nrnvVn^ absolute the remainder of this memorandum is devoted in the main to 

profeSLSfLy architecture in general, and in particular to the work of the 



3 The RIBA Library: Statistics 



SllS* foundation of the Institute itself in 1834, is, with the Avery Library at 

Loiumbia University m New York, one of the two largest architectural libraries in the world. Some figures fodow: 



Bookstock (excluding periodicals) 

Annual accessions (excluding periodicals) 

Total periodicals 

Of these, non-current periodicals 

current periodicals 

Architectural drawings 

Reading spaces in Library 



80,000 

3,000 

700 

250 

450 

250,000 

45 (+ 1 0 overflow) 



(NOTE: Because of the nature of his material 
workers in most other subjects.) 



the architect in the 



library is likely to need more space than are 



The collections are administered by 
Collection, and four secretaries. 



a staff of seventeen, including two architectural historians in the Drawings 



4 The RIBA Library: Subject Field 



design and building ?ypS*^birildhn£^rt«th^^^ present with particular emphasis on theory, 

gi ana puuaing types, building methods and materials; the building industry; town and country planning; 
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landscape architecture; the other arte m so far as they touch on architecture; and, increasingly, management 
sociology and economics. In short the Library attempts to cover everything in ivhich its members may have a 
professional interest. ^ 



5 The RIBA Library: Users 

Whilst its first duty is to serve the Institute s own members and students, it is freely available also to the scholar 
and the historian, to other organisations, professional, industrial, commercial and governmental — it is regularly 
used, for instance, by the Ministry of Public Building and Works - and to members of the public. The tradition of 
hospitality which it rightly maintains to all serious enquirers results in several hundred queries a week from this 
country and from all over the^ world, and this in turn means that it operates under conditions of constant 
pressure. No figures exist to indicate the proportion of users who are Londoners, but there are rather more postal 
and telephone enquiries than personal users, and in this latter group, besides the regular flow of overseas visitors 
members, students and researchers come to the Library at any time from all over the country. 



6 The Three Main Roles of the RIBA Library 

The varied kinds of user served are reflected in the three main roles of the Library. It has come to be regarded - 
and is frequently so described in library literature - as the national reference collection in its subject. It provides 
a wide-ranging and much used information service for the identification of expert sources of information outside 
the RIBA itself, for the investigation of relevant information-handling techniques, and for the setting up and 
running of architectural office libraries and information departments, the development of which has transformed 
the information scene in the last decade. 



7 Documentation: The Network of Information Sources 

In this last role it has built up a network of collaboration with other leading information suppliers, with 
Ministries, Building Centres, Research Associations and the like. It is concerned to map out the main areas of 
information provision: government, research stations, research associations, trade associations, other professional 
institutions, universities and architectural schools, and the industry itself, contractors, manufacturers and the like; 
and a useful result here is the regular publication of Keys to sources of technical and management information, 
which, besides being a guide to library holdings, to bibliographical, abstract and index services, lists, annotates 
and indexes some 170 agencies publishing information of relevance to the architect. 



8 Documentation: Decentralisation 

The particular task of the Institute’s Library is to provide help, information and literature which is not easily 
available elsewhere, and the less it is concerned with routine demands which could be satisfied at local level the 
more it can concentrate on this task. Some measure of decentralisation for the profession’s information needs is 
clearly desirable, and the RIBA Library Board is actively considering how it can help in the establishment of 
regional architectural collections. The libraries of architectural schools have an important role to play here, and 
the Board hopes that the Dainton Committee will take into account the disturbing situation over financial 
provision for university libraries set out both in the Shackleton Report of 1966 (where it is described — paragraph 
66 - as ‘a national disgrace’) and in the Parry Report of 1967. About one third of architectural schools are 
situated in universities; and these strictures have their application also, if to a less drastic extent, to book 
provision in architectural schools in Colleges of Art and Technology. 



9 Documentation: Education in Library Use 

But the Schools of Architecture have another function in this respect. Although there are not yet established 
regional centres in architecture, the network of sources for the practising architect (as the 170 
information-publishing agencies mentioned in paragraph 7 suggests) is a complex one, and students need guidance 
and training in its use. And they must know where to turn for sources of information not only within the 
profession and the building industry but also in the wider national system of library provision, for it is doubtful 
whether the average architect — and this must be equally true in other professions — thinks of his public library as 
anything more than a friendly place to collect some undemanding recreational reading for the weekend; few can 
be aware of the range, resources and interloan facilities which the British public library service provides. 



10 Information Service: Publications and Indexes 

The second of the Library’s roles mentioned in paragraph 6 is to provide an inform^ation service for the 
profession. Here the world’s architectural periodicals are indexed and the results published (together with a list of 
selected book accessions) in a quarterly Lzhra/'y bulletin, with an annually cumulated volume containing sorne 
3,000 periodical references. The usefulness of the Library bulletin is indicated by the fact that it goes to 
subscribers in some seventy different countries. Indexes of all architectural work by members oi the RIBA 
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illustrated in the professional press are also maintained. About eighty duplicated bibliographies, some of 
considerable length, are freely available, and ad hoc bibliographies are regularly compiled in response to specifif' 
enquiries. 



1 1 . Information Ser\'ice; Lending and Photocopying Though the Library is primarily a reference collection, a separate 
loan library lends some 14,000 books a year (and could lend much more were funds available). In addition, about 
3,000 periodicals are lent each year from a duplicate collection, and extensive photographic and photocopying 
facilities are available for material which cannot be lent. About 10,000 photocopies, microfilms, slides and prints 
are made each year. It may be added that the great majority of these services is available also, at very low cost to 
the public at large. 



1 2 National Reference Role of the RIBA Library 

,As a national reference collection the Library has an unparalleled wealth of material. Its Drawings Collection 
probably the largest single group of purely architectural drawings in existence, not only constitutes a survey of 
English arcliitectural design from about 1530 to the present day but also includes a very substantial number of 
drawings by continental masters of the 16th, 17th and early 18th centuries. Linked to this is the Early Works 
collection of the great architectural treatises of the past - all of which are freely available, as are the entire 
resources of the Library, for consultation by scholars, historians and others interested — and it is the duty of the 
Library to support these fundamental sources with the results of modern scholarship. In essence the reference 
collection constitutes a conspectus of architectural publishing down the centuries in this country and abroad 
Hence it has a responsibility to make equally available early editions of Vitruvius, the great treatises from France 
Italy, Germany and elsewhere, 18th century pattern books, source books of high Victorian design, the all too 
fugitive publications of the early modern movement, and, of course, the cascade of present-day publications from 
all over the world. 



13. The Profession’s Use of the National Libraries 

What use the architectural profession makes of the existing national libraries is a question on wliich there is little 
firm evidence. Architects whose interests lie in the field of scholarship undoubtedly make direct use as 
individuals, of the national libraries. The RIBA Library finds the facilities of the National Lending Library 
e.xtremely useful for periodicals wliich it does not itself possess. The staff make limited use of the Britisli Museum 
Library, mainly for bibliographical purposes. Loans are very rarely sought through the National Central Library. 
Conversely they are made to NCL with some regularity but in small numbers only, since it is the Library Board’s 
settled policy to have readily and constantly available at the Institute’s headquarters in Portland Place as full a 
reference collection as possible, and there is a consequent reluctance to participate on any large scale in interloan 
schemes, though free access to all the Library’s resources is granted to any enquirer. 



14 RIBA’s and National Libraries’ Holdings Compared 

The architectural scholar will need to use the vast resources of the British Museum and elsewhere, but his major 
source, the place to which he will go first, is the RIBA Library, both because of its old and rare material and 
because ot the stress which it lays on the acquisition of foreign material. About a third of current book 
accessions, and over a tiurd of current periodicals, are in languages other than English. A hundred books with 
overseas imprints (including the United States and the Commonwealth) received by the RIBA were recently 
checked against the British Museum catalogues. The sample was taken randomly from accessions lists of 1964-5; 
It excMed pamphlets local history and guides, official reports and the like, and was restricted to books 
published smce 1918. Of the hundred checked, from twenty countries, sixty-four were not in the British Museum. 
Of periodicals currently taken, 56% are not in the latest list of holdings in the National Lending Library; of 
non-current periodicals 92% are not in NLL. s ^ . 



15 ^ Universal Collection Versus National Subject Collections 

t library, as against separate subject collections, which are bound to involve overlapping, 

ct A -a t-u Library Board recognises that the force of this case would be very 

‘ f ^y^tem Were now being set up ab initio. It feels none the less that the 

p T. •- Committee should be based on a practical appraisal of the situation which already 

expense were not prohibitive (to take the field for which the Library 
inrhiHp nil tho ^ a '+ integrated universal” national library could acquire holdings which would not only 

heen^hfi A Library but also fill all the gaps which the RIBA itself has not 

term, nf innn imptobability is of course greatly increased if the integrated collection is thought of in 

fnaraoranh 306^1 He.e ni^terial. Consequently the Board prefers the solution which the Parry Report 

(paragraph 306) describes as the separation of the national provision according to subject needs”. 
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16 Open Access and Staff Subject Knowledge 



meni«ras''’chrra?ten ffe]d "'Wch are sometimes overlooked One is their 

inter-relations of allied subjects are visually apparent withaaiglitforw^^^^ 

access. It . the Librpy Board-s belief tha^h^'schol.*;?eS^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

,s he RIBA, on a self-service’ basis can achieve considerable staff economies not possible in a cSraccess 
collection. Secondly, in the limited fie d of the special library the staff naturally acquire a subject Lowlete of a 
kind not possib e for staff in a general collection, and this knowledge is useful both in guidlce to userfand in 
acquisition work. The close liaison which exists between the RIBA Library and the ifbraries of atoll ectota" 
schools, the annual revision and publication of technical reference and basic book lists, and the coLlmMsory 
work with publishers over the location of gaps in the literature and the promotion of needed Sfare fu ter 
instances of activities where subject knowledge brings practical benefits. ^ ^ turther 



17 Need for a Single Library Authority 



The Board welcomes he setting up of the Damton Committee and the opportunity which this provides for a 
scrutiny of the strengths and weaknesses of the present network of literature provision. It considers that the 
administration of the nation s literature resources is too important a matter to be divided, as it is at present 
amongst a number of different branches of the Department of Education and Science. The shortcomings of this 
method are specialty notable in an inter-disciplinary subject like architecture; and the Board believes it to be the 
case that no branch of DES has a direct responsibility for the humanities. There must be a unified administration 
and a central point at which responsibility finally rests. 



18 Functions of a Single Library Authority 

Consequently the Library Board would welcome the setting up of a single Library Council within the Department 
of Education and Science. Such a Council would be responsible for stimulating the development of the various 
information fields systematically and to an overall consistent pattern, for ensuring the proper development of 
training facilities, for co-ordination of reference and loan services, for identifying difficulties and shortcomings 
and for sponsoring solutions. And funds would be available to it for making sure that its work was effective 



19 The RIBA and a Proposed British National Library 

The Parry Report’s statement (paragraph 298) that “there is no true apex to the library system of the country” 
seems to the Board to pinpoint the essential weakness of the present structure, and it is in general agreement with 
the functions suggested in that Report (paragraphs 324-334) for what it calls the British National Library. The 
Board considers that the compilation of a comprehensive national union catalogue must be an early task for the 
British National Library, and recognises that any national bibliographical centre would need in some subject areas 
to be also a national referral centre. It endorses too the proposal in the Parry Report that the British National 
Library should take part in the organisation of practical training for academic librarians, and in both these 
respects the RIBA would continue to play a full part - it is already much used as a practical training ground foi 
students of librarianship. 



20 Financing of RIBA Library and Range of Enquirers 

The RIBA Library is financed entirely from some modest endowments and from the subscriptions of members of 
the Institute; its grant for the purchase of reference books was £900 in 1957, £1,450 in 1962, and £2,150 in 
1967. In return it is freely available to whoever cares to seek its help. A sample analysis of queries received during 
one month provided striking evidence of the range of users. Coming from nineteen countries, they included a 
Japanese bank and a Middle East Embassy, the Treasury and the House of Commons, an African Housing 
Ministry and a building firm in Honolulu, BBC, ITV, UNESCO, BEA and British Rail. 



21 The Critical Point in Maintaining National Reference Role 

It is a commonplace that the appetite grows by what it feeds on, that it is not until a service is known to exist and 
to be effective that the demand for it emerges, and this demand will steadily increase. But the critical financial 
point has now been reached where, with the inexorable rise in costs of all kinds, the Institute’s subvention to its 
Library is bound to mean that the RIBA Service can no longer hope to continue its work as a national collection 
should. Ordinarily a library will do the best it can within its resources, but once there is c/e /ccto recognition of 
national status a collection can no longer simply follow this pattern; its responsibility becomes absolute. This is 
the crisis: there is far too much continuing evidence of its Library’s unique character for the RIBA to allow its 
acquisitions to fall away; under present conditions it cannot avoid this. 
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22 Instances of Critical Point 

Illustrations of this crisis can be found in many areas of its work. It is unlikely ever to have the staff to scrutin? 
catalogue, and so make available to the scholar its manuscript collections. The repair and constant maintenance 
its early works is imperative, but calls for expenditure which the RIBA cannot incur on its own. Vital gaps in th 
holdings not only of books and drawings of past centuries but also of key works of the twentieth century cann t 
be filled satisfactorily nor can modern movement books, now of great value and rarity, which the library ahead 
possesses, be housed under adequate safeguards. It is essential that the Library acquires the recently publish d 
catalogue of the Harvard Graduate School of Design, but it cannot do so at a cost which represents over 40V ^ f 
its annual grant for the purchase of reference books. It is particularly disturbing to learn that the Publishers’ 
Association is considering withdrawing, on grounds which the RIBA has not been able to understand, the licence 
entitling the Library to a discount on the purchase of all new British books. Moreover, the effects of devaluation 
on a library which has a special responsibility to acquire foreign material are only now beginning to be felt 



23 The RIBA’s National Reference Role: its Financing 

The RIBA recognises that the professional work of its members must have the best factual basis that national 
information sources can provide. But in the fullest view of the national interest the scholar’s needs and the needs 
of all those individuals and organisations who have a right to expect full, accurate and up-to-date information 
about architecture, deserve no less consideration. None of the three roles noted in paragraph 6 is solelv forth? 
use of RIBA members; but the Institute fully accepts financial responsibility for the documentation service and 
the information service. It has become clear however that the Library cannot sustain its role as a national 
collection without some practical recognition that it is unreasonable to expect a library to perform a natinnoi 
function by means solely of private funds. ^ 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
February 23rd, 1968 



.1 .... sp. (HX.L). Tl,. CPPPPI .P,l. R.„, s’ia.,, “ S 

preferred, in its evidence, to concentrate on them, rather than to discuss also the ntnL f j 1, ^ 
Ubrafy).™"“°“‘‘ Science Museum Librly and the Natoll Srnl 

The Royal Society is impressed with the comprehensiveness of the N.R.L, collection which has now been achieved 
by f.l mg gaps tn the holdings of the former Patent Office Library through transfer of maS f om the B M 
Library and through a very vigorous purchasmg policy. Most regrettably, however, this collection whichTs a whote 
gives such excellent coverage throughout the field of science and technology, is spUt into two geographically i^arate 

113.1V6S. ^ 



One half, about 13 miles of books and periodicals, is housed admirably, with open access of readers to the shelves in 
the former Patent Office Library m Holborn The other half, about 10 miles of books and periodicals, occupies t™ 
fioors above Whiteley s department store in Bayswater. Regrettably the latter material can be seen by readers only on 

inquiry at Holborn (where the Bayswater catalogue may be interrogated by Telex), followed by the transfer of itenrs to 
Holborn by car. 

Admittedly, a reading rooin will be installed at Bayswater later this year, and then readers interested mainly in 
Bayswater material will be able to work there, applying to staff for the items they require. They will not on the other 
hand, have open access to shelves, and the design of the Bayswater budding is not such that arrangements for open 

3.CC6SS COlliQ DC i[T3.Q0. 



There is, however, a more fundamental reason why the conditions of utilisation of N.R.L will only slightly improve 
through installation of a reading room at Bayswater. The way in which the Bayswater collection has been built up. by 
filling gaps in the Holborn collection, has ensured that most subjects in which a reader might be interested are not 
covered exclusively at Bayswater, but either mainly at Holborn or to a very considerable extent on both sites Again 
the extremely complex and extensive holdings of abstract literature are kept exclusively at Holborn. 

For these reasons, the effective use of N.R.L. as a whole depends crucially on it all being brought together on the one 
site. Great efforts by its staff over several years to make it as comprehensive as it is to-day will not have borne fruit till 
this is done. 

Some delay might conceivably be regarded as tolerable if the potential significance of the material lay in the domain of 
history and the humanities where library assets do not dwindle in importance with time, and in the perspective of 
future centuries of use the dominant consideration might be to find the best possible site for the collection rather than 
to find an adequate site as soon as possible. However, the situation is quite different in regard to material in science and 
technology, for which there is a rate of average utilization of material published in a given year which initially is large 
but dwindles exponentially with time. If the scientific and technological information of the last few decades is to be 
fully exploited it is urgent that the N.R.L. collection, now made satisfactorily and appropriately comprehensive and 
catalogued, be brought together on a single suitable site very soon indeed, before the likely average rate of utilisation of 
material already acquired has become too much reduced. 

A site, to be regarded as suitable, must in our view permit open access by readers to the literature of recent decades. 
This no doubt demands a new building designed expressly for the purpose; however we are advised that, if a new 
building is in any case to be built, the increase of cost involved in demanding this degree of open access is relatively 
small. 

Without open access there would be a grave loss to existing readers who enjoy all its benefits at the Holborn site. These 
include the scanning of books and monographs arranged on shelves according to an excellently practical subject 
classification. Furthermore, in an era of periodicals devoted to ever narrower sub-specialisms, the facility to scan 
conveniently all past numbers of such a periodical gives a research worker an exceedingly useful background to a new 
field of study. 

We regard such an open access reference library as a necessary complement to the admittedly excellent lending library 
facilities provided by N.L.L. Where a reference is known, N.LL. can almost always supply the material required by 
post, and certainly the abstracts of literature that now exist very often provide needed references quickly. 

Nevertheless, there is a whole range of additional clues to important material in his field of interest which can be 
obtained by a scientist or technologist through scanning open-access material in a reference library. Furthermore, when 
mere, he can additionally use all the abstracting literature and follow up references obtained from it without any postal 
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The Royal Society attaches great importance to current new developments and techniques in information retrieval 
considers that the natural rate of growth in the difficulty of using the literature of science and technology is being nf™ 
valuably reduced through their progressive introduction. In parallel with these developments, however, the Soc' t 
regards open-access reference library facilities of the highest quality as able to effect an independent and also v ^ 
substantial reduction in the rate of growth of tliis difficulty. 

Such an open-access reference library must be in central London. Convenience to the very large body of potential u 
in the Greater London area is only a small part of the case for this. The main part relies on the good accessibilitv^''f 
central London to users from all over the country, any of whom would be able to use such a library while in London ° 
other business. “ 



We have argued so far for early construction of a suitable building for N.R.L., allowing open-access to all literature of 
recent decades on a site in central London. Such a site would have to be big enough to allow for all reasonahl 
foreseeable expansion; we understand that something of the order of 2 acres would be required. ^ 

We have, however, considered also whether such a site for N.R.L. needs to be in close proximity to any site (possiblv of 
the order of 5 acres or more) which may be designated for future occupation by the main part of the B.M. Librarv We 
note that the British Museum Trustees, in their plans for the Bloomsbury site, had not considered it essential that 
N.R.L. be brought on to that site so as to achieve such proximity. 



The Royal Society, on the other hand, sees great merit in having N.R.L. immediately adjacent to the main B M 
Library, because it is profoundly aware of the closeness of the interactions between knowledge of science and 
technology and the rest of knowledge. A compact complex of reference library material in all departments nf 
knowledge would be an invaluable national asset. If there is a possibility of choosing a suitable central London site for 
N.R.L. in close proximity to a site suitable for the main B.M. Library, without producing unacceptable delav in the 
construction of the new N.R.L. building, such a choice would be regarded as very satisfactory by the Royal Society 

Nevertheless, it is so urgent to bring the fine N.R.L. collection into an adequate and appropriate degree of utilisation as 
soon as possible, especially as the greatest rate of utilisation of material in science and technology is during its first ten 
or twenty years of life that, on balance, we do not view this desirability of ultimate close proximity to the main B M 
Library as justifying any substantial delay in providing a suitable building for N R L 



Summary and Recommendations 

i The Council of the Royal Society strongly urges the early construction of a suitable building for the National 
Library of Science and Invention, allowing open-access to all literature of recent decades, on a site in 
• ^ value to scientists and teclmologists of such a comprehensive open-access reference library 

oTsdence mid admirably complementary to facilities provided by the National Lending Library 

■ ihe ma'ifrM^ lit rfnn ^ accommodation of 
the mam B.M. Library on a site m close proximity thereto. However, the Society recommends such a choice onlv 

it It produces no substantial delay in implementing the first Recommendation. ^ 
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memorandum 

submitted by 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH 
July 4th, 1968 



predominantly through their employing organizations (Universities, industrial companies Srs^arnl mSmms' 
Government laboratories, etc.) make substantial use of these facilities as circumstances require Tre SocktS"SlS 
makes only occasional use of the ftclifes available at the National Central Librarv (BUCOP) and a? he Na^ 

sssiS ^rom 7om^s atrt®r(u:ut,irs ScS" ^ ss! 

i-XalocSS™^ t^r •’e some diffi'cuhyt 



The library services provided by these two units are of value to the Royal Society of Edinburgli just as thev are in 
varying degrees to virtuaOy every other library in the United Kingdom, but, as indicated aboie. they are used 
comparatively rarely and then the approach is normally on a ‘last resort’ basis. ^ 

There are two points where irnprovement might be effected, one applying to the National Lending Library and the 
other to the National Central Library. In the case of the former, the difficulty is that the requisition form must be 
completely accurate in every essential detail so that the item can be located at Boston Spa. virtuallv without effort If 
the information on the voucher should happen to contain even a relatively minor inaccuracy - due to circumstances 
quite outwith the readers or the Society’s control - the form is returned automatically for verification In making this 
criticism It IS not suggested that Boston Spa is not providing a good service. We would confirm that tire organization 
there is providing a quick service for completely straightforward, simple routine requests, but no attempt is made 
towards the unravelling of difficult or slightly inaccurate items. That this is official policy at Boston Spa is confirmed 
by the staff structure there in which non-librarians predominate. 



From experience at the Royal Society of Edinburgh we are more than well aware of the time that can be consumed in 
tracking down an ill-documented enquiry but many slightly inaccurate items can be cross-checked fairly easily and 
quickly and the item supplied subsequently without too much time and effort. The non-rejection of this category of 
requisition would greatly enhance the National Lending Library service. 



The major difficulty in the case of the National Central Library loans is the time factor. Admittedly from the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, they would usually receive tlie more difficult, otherwise untraceable. requests, but the time 
taken to trace a location for an item or to return the voucher (location unavailable) is very lengthy indeed. Moreover 
our own experience when receiving passed-on requests of a fairly routine category through the National Central Library 
(for t^he supply of material from the Society’s library to a third-party) supports the generally held understanding that 
vouchers normally take a very long time indeed to be processed throu^i the National Central Library service. 

There is little factual material that can be submitted in substantiation of the above comments since the Society does 
not maintain statistics on these requests - incoming or outgoing. Our records for incoming requests indicate only the 
date on which the request reaches the library and the date on which the item is, in turn, supplied by us. In these cases, 
when we can supply from our own stock, we invariably maintain a return-of-post service. 

In addition to the information given above relative to your specific enquiries, the Council wisli me to include some 
comments on the role of the Royal Society of Edinburgh and its position in the scientific library service in Edinburgh, 
in Scotland and in the United Kingdom, i.e. what amounts at present to the equivalent of a National Library Service. 
The Society’s library is composed almost exclusively of periodical scientific literature and the collection of some 
200,000 volumes has been built up over many years through the operation of a very extensive world-wide exchange 
system. The Society on its part makes available the Transactions, Proceedings and Year Book of i\\e Royal Society of 
Edinburgh and in return the library here receives currently almost 2,000 journals from comparable institutions in all 
countries. Were it necessary for the Society to purchase these journals the cost would be substantial and involve for the 
most part foreign exchange. When, some years ago, the Society examined in depth the value of incoming journals in 
relation to the cost of outward despatches, it was found that the Society was receiving not less than £10,000 at then 
current subscription prices against an expenditure which did not at that time exceed £4,000 each year for the material 
supplied by the Society. It is probable that the former figure will now come out somewhere between £15,000 and 
£20,00() while the latter is certainly no more than £6,000. The Council submits that this means of building up the 
library is exceptionally economic. The Council is most anxious that the library facilities should be more than just 
maintained but very limited finance and even more limited accommodation have prevented any material alteration in 
the Society’s overall intake since exchanges were resumed at the end of the second world war. 

Since 1948 all material in the library has been made freely available to University, Government, industrial and research 
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organizations either by direct contact or through one or other of the inter-library lending schemes. No deliberat 
attempt has been made to publicise the services available as anything beyond a marginal increase in demand would 
sw'amp the Society’s small permanent staff. When this inter-library co-operation was initiated there were relatively fe ^ 
restrictions applying to the loan of periodical material held by libraries in general. However, with the passage oftinT 
and a vast increase in demand the situation today is radically different. More and more restrictions are being placed 
the ‘physical’ lending of scientific periodicals. As a local example, the University Library in Edinburgh will no lonee^ 
lend any periodical whatsoever for reading outside the confines of that library. This restriction came into force onN 
January this year and it is too early as yet to give any detailed information on the resultant increased use that will be 
made of our stock. Present indications are that the demand for periodicals from the University Departments is steadil 
increasing and this demand is likely to rise still further as research workers at the University and elsewhere learn tha^ 
the Society, so far, have not found it necessary to apply any restrictions on lending. It is felt that the library services ‘ 
the scientific field - the only ones on which the Royal Society of Edinburgh is entitled to comment — would benefit 
immensely if they could be supervised by one single government department or similar organization. At the present 
time one finds that serveral government departments are involved — each dealing with a particular range of libraries - 
and there is no question at all that this proliferation of control results in unavoidable duplication and overlapping in 
some directions and, at the same time, omissions in other ways. ^ ^ 



One responsible organization mi^t assist also in bringing about some standardization. For example, vouchers used 
between libraries participating in inter-library lending might be produced to a single, common format, the question of a 
standardized charging system would be well worth investigating and there are other matters that could be considered 
where these are common to all libraries - University, Special, Industrial, Public. 



In our own case we recover the actual cost of postage on outgoing loans but there is no ecovery in respect of staff time 
standard overhead charges, etc. It has been calculated that staff time alone on inter-library loans costs the Society £500 
each year - without recovery of any kind - and if one adds in normal building overheads, materials (paper packing 
documentation) the figure is substantially more. It has been suggested on more than one’ occasion that the Society 
sliould introduce a fixed all-in charge per loan but it is obvious that such a scheme could not be introduced unilaterallv 
In many libraries their borrowing is matched reasonably equally by their lending, in others they borrow substantially 
and lend very little, and the third category (e.g. the Royal Society of Edinburgh) lend a great many items but borrow 
relatively few items. From time to time proposals are made that all loan costs, including postage charges should be 
borne by the lendmg library. This would reduce considerably the supporting paper work but, as will be appreciated the 
cost disadvantage, particularly for the third category mentioned above, would be very great indeed in many cases As 
long as inter-hbrary lending is operated by way of several schemes each of which is independent of the others then 
Jfferent charging and recovery methods must continue. Ideally, all or none should charge but the problem is not one 
that can be easilv or quickly solved. ^ 



There is no doubt in the mind of the Council of the Royal Society of Edinburgh that the facilities of the library could 
be used to a much greater extent than at present, provided that adequate support (staff, accommodation and finance) 
was available. It is recogmzed that present day research is increasing steadily and those undertaking such work require 
the provision of the hterature connected with their investigations or, even more simply, accurate answers to their more 

research institute’s specialist library cannot provide material from unrelated 
sciplines and for tlus requirement alone there must be an adequate number of non-specialist multi-discipline units. 
This back-up service must be as wide-based as possible, the service must be speedy and the location should be adjacent 

to somro’thTeminlW^^^^ complex The Council has no wish to support one particular comment in opposition 

of eiphtv npr fpnt ^ proposal but, in this respect, the Library Association’s formula calling for the provision 

uLSonabk ^ ^ ^ two-hour journey of their place of employment does not seem to be 



hbrmvTadlitiOf f considers that the need for first-class scientific/technological 

of the Universitv/<?n>ntiftrhp^t. undeniable. Such provision is essential for the basic support 

?o b? lie developments that are already in being in the area and for those that are yet 

the Ministry of Pnhlir Ririrl^ the Royal Society of Edinburgli have been discussed at great length with 

ScLcrNoVhohf and Works (Ae Society’s landlords’) and with the Department of Education and 

proDosals nof u^^^^ this"^ letter and the compromise 

Society barelv to maintain it? py' provide a stop-gap solution which will enable the 
society barely to maintain its existing services over the next twenty to thirty years There is no orovision for or 

Sde to fh^ forestelbto fmn’^'°"' tL'' Council will be gravely disappointed if this is the most thauhe Society can 
adequately form the ha<;i<; nf a doubt that the Society’s present library stock Could more than 

Academy of Science for Scotlanfi^wnl m k lending) for Scotland. The Society, as the National 

svmbafiiehc rnnSdta^ i ^ be pleased indeed to make its resources more widely available and to give very 

iSLted Uhert the library in the manned 

suggested, subject only to necessary adjustments in regard to finance, accommodation and staff. 
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memorandum 

submitted by 

THE SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
May 17th, 1968 



Present Position 



The libraries of the various research establishments and of the London OffirP nf ^ , 

the national libraries apart from the National Lending Library which they find ve!?y us^ul and the 

Library which is used occasionally. The British Museum Library and thp ^ diiu me iNauonai Lentral 

The sic. libraries satisfy between 70% and 90% 

rest they use a wide variety of libraries. A summary table of the external bormwina of q r r 7 ° i nil ‘ ^ 

1967 is attached, and the use of the National libraries is detailed below >" 

National Lending Library for Science and Technology is used fairly heavily by all the S.R.C. libraries and their use 
appears to be increasing. On the whole they are pleased with the sendee provided but some wealmess has been found to 
the coverage of certain parts of the collection, i.e. books, Russian books. U.S. Reports (Contract materian an^ 
conference reports; m all these fields it is felt that the coverage is not as good as promised!^ ' ' matenal) and 

National Reference Libr^y for Science and Iroention is used only by London Office and the Rutherford High Energy 
Laboratory (who use it for photocopies). This may be because of the location and specialised nature of thf resea S 
etiabhshments of S.R.C The London Office finds the N.R.L, useful for bibliographical wS and forTr^t 
photocopies, but difficulties can arise from the split location of the stock. uxgcm 

National Central Libmy is used mainly by the London Office Library, but its use by the establishment libraries will 
probably increase m th^e future as its services become better known. The general comment, from those libraries which 

n°fc “ 1 f ■ r a '3*er slow, service. With urgent requests the London 

Office Library finds access to the N.C.L. union catalogues useful for direct borrowing from the library identified as 
holding the work. 

British Museum Library has been used only by London Office (and then only very occasionally) the reasons for this 
being probably the same as those for N.R.L. The London Office has found the B.M. library useful for reference 
purposes, but a lot of time is wasted waiting for material to arrive from the stacks, and the location of the iournals at 
Colmdale limits the usefulness of the main library. ^ 

Science Museum Library. This library has been used only for loan purposes, via N.L.L. 



Suggestions 



The establishment of a large library complex in central London, including the B.M. Library, the N.R.L. and the N.C.L., 
should have advantages for co-operation in the produciton of bibliographical tools, etc. The S.R.C. libraries would 
benefit from better bibliographical and indexing services for the more ephemeral material (such as reports, conference 
papers and theses) and from the expansion of the N.C.L. into a referral centre dealing with requests for information as 
well as requests for specific items. At present Aslib provides some referral service but not on a large enough scale; 
perhaps an amalgamation of this side of their work with N.C.L. might be possible? The libraries of the S.R.C. research 
establishments have expressed particular concern over the difficulties of locating and borrowing thesis material; they 
suggest that a deposit collection of U.K. theses might be built up, possibly by one of the national libraries in 
collaboration with the various grant giving bodies providing support for postgraduate students. The S.R.C., which 
supports the largest number of postgraduate students in the U.K., intends to examine this question of the availability of 
theses and would be pleased to collaborate in considering a general facility. 
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INFORMATION AVAILABLE ON 
EXTERNAL BORROWING BY S.R.C. LIBRARIES 1966& 1967 



Establishment 


% of Total 
Loans 


No. of Requests 
to other Mbs. 


No. of Requests 
to N.L.L. 


Chief Sources 
(Other than N.L.L.) 




66 


67 


66 


67 


66 


67 




London Office 


16% 


15% 


308 


452 


230 


222 


Min. Av./Tech 
H.K. Lewis 
Treasury 


Atlas 








60 




26 


Harwell 

R.H.E.L. 


D.N.PX. 


12% 


9% 


422 


511 


266 


300 


Ladsirlac 

Harwell 

R.H.E.L. 


Nautical 
Almanac Off, 


10% 


20% 








6 


R.G.O. 

Roy. Astronomical 
Society 


R.G.O. 






70 


70 


11 


11 


R.O.E. 

Roy. Astronomical 

Society 

N.S.TXC. 


R.H.E.L. 




13% 




780 




240 


Harwell 


R.O.E. 




(Figures 

33% 


for a six day pi 


niod) 

28 




14 


Roy. Society of 
Edinburgh 
Edinburgh University 
Edinburgh P.L. 

Min. Av/Tech. 


R.S.RS 






500 


550 


270 


425 


Meteorological Off. 
N.P.L. 

Min. Av./Tech 



The Atlas Computer Laboratory 
The Daresbuiy Nuclear Physics Laboratory 
housed in the R.G.O. 

The Royal Greenwich Observatory 
The Rutherford High Energy Laboratory 
The Royal Observatory, Edinburgh 
The Radio and Space Research Station 



Atlas - 

D.N.PX. 

Nautical Almanac Office — 
R.G.O. 

R.H.EX. 

R.O.E. 

R.S.R.S. 
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memorandum 

submitted by 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
March 22nd, 1968 



As a Council we are charged to concern ourselves with research in the social sciences in Great Britain: and this 
involves a commitment to the training of research workers in the social sciences and an interest in the provision of 
research facilities for them. ^ 



2 (a) We award grants for research to university departments and research institutes in the social sciences, which 

include economics, economic and social history, human geography and planning, management and 
industrial relations, political scierice, psychology, social anthropology, sociology and social administration, 
statistics, 3.nd cdiiCEtion. In 1967/68, r 6 S 63 .rch. commitments 3.mounted to a little over a million pounds 

(b) In addition we make awards to postgraduate students who wish to follow approved university courses or 
research training in these subjects. In 1967, we made 535 such awards to postgraduate students 
representing 50% of good honours graduates in these subjects. This total is likely to increase appreciably 
over the next few years. 

(c) There is an acute shortage of trained social scientists in central and local government, in industry, and in the 
social services. We are concerned that a growing number of social science graduates should be equipped to 
fill this gap. Without adequate postgraduate training and facilities for research many of them will be 
deterred from following careers in the direction in which their first degrees led them. 

3 In submitting this evidence our main concern is that researchers and students in the social sciences should be able 
to discover, with the minimum of delay, the sources of such information as they need, and also that the 
information should be accessible and in a form that allows of easy retrieval. 



4 We understand that the Committee’s enquiry is concerned primarily with material printed and published, and our 
evidence relates only to such material. But we are also concerned with and are actively pursuing, in cooperation 
with other authorities, matters relating to: 



(1) Electronically recorded ‘data banks’. We have assisted the establisliment of a ‘bank’ for sample survey data 
at the University of Essex. Archives of this type help to make research ‘raw material’ readily available to 
research workers, and also make it much easier to carry out secondary analysis. In general we attach great 
importance to the need for the maintenance and improvement of communications between the data 
collectors and the data analysts to ensure that, wherever possible, the interests of administrative 
convenience and efficiency and of research can be reconciled. We are also collaborating closely with the 
Registrar General’s office in relation to demographic data, with the Board of Trade and other government 
departments in relation to economic data. 

(2) Official material made available in the Public Record Office is of great importance to social science 
research, particularly since the time Emit on opening the records has now been reduced to thirty years. This 
step is likely to increase pressure on facilities already inadequate, and we share the Public Record Office’s 
anxiety about the situation. 

(3) We are also interested in the preservation of the private archives of recent and contemporary public figures, 
and a group has been formed under the chairmanship of the Warden of Nuffield College to survey the field 
and so far as possible to make arrangements for deposit. We do not think that there is a strong case for 
deposit at a single central site, provided that: 

(a) an adequate record is centrally available: 

(b) steps are taken to prevent the export of important collections. 

5 The problems relating to material printed and published in Britain are of a different order from those relating to 
material from overseas: comprehensiveness should be the goal with British publications; selectivity is necessary 
with overseas publications. In the following paragraphs we comment on these two categories as they concern 
books, periodicals, government publications and pamphlets. 



Published in the United Kingdom 

6 We must distinguish between material which must be consulted within libraries and material available on loan. 

(a) The national holdings are tolerably complete, though a user needs to have some expertise in search, and 
may not find all he wants in one place. Facilities for producing micro-films or Xerox copies are improving 
but are stiU not adequate. 
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fb) The position about borrowing is less satisfactory. The British Museum as at present constituted is essentiall 
a library of deposit: the arrangements of the National Central Library and the inter-library loan schem^ 
work slowly, and Mth rather a high failure rate. The coverage of the National Lending Library for Scien ^ 
and Technology has been extended to include social science serials, and this is proving to be extremer 
valuable for academic material published recently. But this covers scholarly work only, and cannot becom^ 
comprehensive at once. ^ 

7 Social scientists are ‘consumers’ for collections of popular works of all kinds, which may prove indispensable a 
research material. (Consider, for instance, how much vague talk there is about the relation between ‘horrn^ 
comics’ and juvenile delinquency.) We are well aware of the difficulties of collecting and holding such material 
which will be used rarely. Any practicable policy must involve some compromise; and we should be glad to eiv 
such advice as we can about the possibility of sampling for storage, or otherwise reducing the scale of the 
problem. 

8 The British .Museum’s newspaper holdings at Colindale are extremely important and useful. They are, however 
incomplete and in particular lack complete sets of local newspapers, many of which contain unique records of 
economic, social and political change. A policy of keeping sample collections would not be adequate We 
recommend that a better system of recording and micro-filming complete runs of local newspapers be set up' the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in France might provide a model for this. 

9 The collections of UK material available in this country are very remarkable, and a worker can generally find 

what he wants, given skilled advice, and patience. But we should feel greater confidence in the future if there 
were eventually to be a single authority responsible for both deposit and inter-library loan, charged also with 
general responsibility for the adequacy of the national holdings and for their utilisation by scholars including 
visiting scholars. = s 



Published elsewhere 



10 There are much greater problems about the maintenance in this country of a comprehensive ‘world library’ We 
begin with great advantages, because we have a long library tradition and because we collected without much 
reflection large holdings of material published in the Empire and Commonwealth when it was in its prime Our 
national collections are perhaps still in some respects the best in the world: there is of course strong competition 
from the USA, the USSR, France and Western Germany, but what we have is a great attraction to scholars from 
outside the UK, ^and it may well have earning-power as an ‘invisible export’. Certainly the maintenance and 
e.xpansion of our ‘world library’ are important factors if we are to maintain our position as a world centre. 

1 1 The actual costs of purchase abroad would not be enormous in comparison with other types of government 
expenditure: but the administrative problems of acquiring and handling material are very great.* No-one imagines 
that we can literally buy everything: the overhead costs of acquisition, cataloguing and storage might well exceed 
the cost of material and (in spite of Professor McLuhan’s views of The Gutenberg Galaxy) there will in fact fora 
long time to come be a continuous growth in the output of printed material as world literacy grows. There is 

therefore mescapbly a problem of selectivity, involving difficult decisions about priorities which will have effects 
stretching into the future. 



12 



It would not be right, indeed it would be impossible, that such decisions should be taken at a single centre. But 

Tone that there should be at a single centre responsibility for a review of the whole field, for 

consultation about policy, and for a continuous record of national holdings. 



1 3 There are a 



( 1 ) 



number of problems involved in acquiring material from overseas which deserve special reference: 



The Empire and Commonwealth In a fit of absence of mind’ Britain has accumulated quite exceptional 

10 inp 0 printed matpial (as well as archives) from countries now independent which were once ruled 

^tmdon. In this field it should be relatively easy to maintain better coverage in Britain than is 

^ other country in the world: tliis will serve our own research workers and students and 

elsewhpe. We recommend therefore that priority be given to recording these holdings 

Kr §0°^, coverage in future acquisitions from these countries, including 

new<?mnprc wi ^^d that there should be a generous allocation of fundsfor the acquisition of 

newspapers, including those in ‘hard’ languages. 

This was referred to at length in Chapter VI of the Parry Committee on 

snontaneLclv r unnecesspy to repeat the arguments. A cooperative scheme grew up 

Africa-qrOT^/tA'i Afrpan Studies (the Standing Conference on Library Materials about 

desirahlp tn tmiiH scheine is being created for Latin American studies. It would be very 

resources ademiatp fr,^ schemp for self-help and to link them into a national organisation with 

resources adequate for producing technically advanced union catalogues. 

( ) ewspapers It is particularly important to us that there should be good series available of the daily and 

Japanese material, between Sir Frank Francis and Professor R. P. Dore 
wnicn appeared in The Times in the first week of January 1968. 
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weekly press from all parts of the world. Much useful work is already done by the Chatham House 
press-cutting service, but there are serious problems about its maintenance and extension, and these ought 
to be looked at in the context of national policy for the acquisition of newspapers on a world-wide basis. 
Expenditure on such collections will help to reduce the time that research workers now need to spend on 
library work abroad. 

(4) Government publications present special difficulties, as some countries have no equivalent to H.M. 
Stationery Office and its catalogues, and much searching is required to discover what has been published. In 
addition, most governments publish a good deal of material which is formal and ephemeral in character. In 
such cases it would be preferable to acquire everything and to discard after receipt than to attempt to order 
selectively. 

(5) The USA also presents problems of selectivity. The flow of American material is so great that there should 
be -concentration on academic books and periodicals, government publications, and a selection of nationally 
important newspapers. This may need separate discussion with experts and with the American Studies 
Association of the UK. 



Location 

14 We are anxious to avoid a greater concentration of research work in London, and we agree that there should be 
dispersal of library resources, in so far as this is practicable. But we note the following points; 

(1) It is now possible, using trains or aircraft, to do a useful day’s work in Central London from almost any 
university in the UK: and it probably costs the researcher less to commute than to stay in London while 
working in libraries. But this applies only to Central London; dispersal to outer London and the Home 
Countieswould cause great difficulties for visitors from other parts ofthe UK. 

(2) Development of union catalogues, inter-library loan, micro-film and Xerox facilities will all help to reduce 
the cost of research travel and residence. 

(3) The National Lending Library for Science and Technology is not very conveniently situated for visits by 
research workers, but these are not needed for its main function. If facilities which require personal 
consultation are to be dispersed, it should be to cities with good travel facilities, and they should be 
conveniently sited for visitors. 

15 We stress in particular that the social sciences in their nature cut across traditional research frontiers. This is 
formally recognised in the division of administrative responsibility for research in geography, in psychology and 
in ‘area studies’. But the problem is not confined to these disciplines. Very few research projects can be confined 
within the boundaries of a social science library strictly defined; and this is not only because the scope and 
development of other disciplines may itself be the subject of the social sciences. There has also been in fact a real 
convergence, most obvious in relation to the common use of mathematical techniques. But this is not the only 
example of integration: the study of human groups and populations draws on work done in social biology and in the 
study of animal populations ; problems of delinquency involve very close collaboration with psychiatric medicine and 
with law; much historical work is vital to economics and to demography; linguistics as a modern science does not fall 
neatly into any of the traditional library classifications. 

16 A physical separation of libraries is harmless in so far as they can lend, or supply copies, provided always that an 
adequate national catalogue exists. We hope that organisation will tend in that direction; but there will remain the 
necessity for work by research workers in a national reference library, even if only for the final verification ol 
references before publication. For this reason we are convinced that though lending libraries may be dispersed a 
national reference library should be concentrated on a single site. We realise that this may prove to be a difficult 
problem in cost/benefit appraisal: but we are convinced from our own experience that the expenditure of time by 
research workers must be taken into account in such an analysis. 



British Library of Political and Economic Science 



17 We are all familiar with the special situation and value of this library, which probably has the best collection of 
social science material in the country, and which operates under financial difficulties, in very cramped 
accommodation. It seems to us that its position must be considered in the national context, as well as in the 
context of the needs of the London School of Economics, because of its use by research workers from other 
universities and by civil servants. We have not ourselves attempted to study this problem in detail: but we believe 
that there is a problem here which will require a long-term solution, whatever may be decided about the unified 
framework of the national library system. 



Conclusion 

18 We strongly endorse the view of the Parry Committee (summarised in para. 635, 160-161 of their Report) that a 
central authority is needed for the purposes there outlined. We express no opinion as to whether this should be 
achieved by a development of the British Museum Library or otherwise. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON 
April 4th, 1968 



The future organisation of the British Museum and of the central library services. 

1 The Council of the Society of Antiquaries of London desires to submit written evidence regarding the servic 
performed by the British Museum as a National Library, and as a National collection of antiquities in relation T 
those that should be provided by other elements in an integrated central library service. Its justification for doine 
so lies in the fact that its Fellowship includes most of the leading figures actively engaged in the studies covered 

by all the Museum’s Departments, including Manuscripts and Prints and Drawings as well as the Antiquities ■ 
Departments. Many of its fellows make extensive use of the vast resources in all these fields of the Departrnent of 
Printed Books. Moreover, in view of modern developments in the scientific and industrial aspects of archaeology 
the Society can claim also a considerable range of knowledge and experience in many fields of applied science and ^ 

technology. The Society itself maintains a valuable and extensive library comprising books and manuscripts in the I 

fields of knowledge that are of special interest to its Fellows. Since this library takes part in the inter-library ^ 

lending scheme of the National Central Library and is in regular use by foreign scholars and others outside its I 

Fellowship, the Society has direct experience of many of the problems which fall within the Committee’s terms 
of reference. j 

2 The Society wishes to emphasize the distinction between the functions of a National Reference Library and those 

of a National Lending Library. A National Reference Library to be really serviceable to scholarship must be 
centrally placed in the heart of the capital. It should be housed all together on one readily accessible site audits ’ 

contents should not normally be borrowable, so that scholars can at all times expect to find available in it what 
they require for their work. The British Museum Departments of Printed Books, Manuscripts and Prints and 
Drawings, supplemented on the scientific side by the resources of the Patent Office Library and the Science 
Museum Library (the National Reference Library of Science and Invention), provide in this country an 
incomparable nucleus for such a National Reference Library. There should be no question of breaking up or 
dispersing m any way the universal riches of these collections, much of whose usefulness lies in the mere fact of 

character. On the contrary it would be a very great assistance to many branches of 
scholar Jip if they could all be concentrated in the immediate proximity of the British Museum’s present site in 
Bloomsbury, winch is ideally located in relation to many research and teaching institutions, and within easy reach 
of the great coUections of manuscript material in the Public Record Office, the Inns of Court and the House of 



3 



There is on the other hand no necessity for a National Lending Library to be centrally situated in the capital The 
very great success whicl^ in spite of unorthodox methods, has attended the operations of the National Lending 
Li rary for Science and Technology at Boston Spa, Yorkshire, shows that there need be no insuperable objections 
^ of such a service from a rural situation relatively remote from major centres of population. 

Ithough the problems that would arise in setting up a national lending library for the humanities on the same 
In. P^o^^^i/^^ccessful for science and technology should not be underestimated, we see no reason why 

i„ ^ Library should not be transferred also to Boston Spa and operate most of its services as a 

c earing-house from^A site. Boston Spa has the great advantage of almost limitless space for 
® \ ^ thought deshable to attempt the creation of a central loan collection for the 

Comparable in its comprehensiveness to that aimed at by the National Lending Library for 
Science and Technology, it could be more readily housed there than on any other available site. 

a^ious that the physical association at present existing between the British Museum 
in it<?Xiain mprpi', cpartments of the Museum should not be disturbed. This physical association may be due 
the accident, and its continuance may have created, with the growth of both sides of 

^e convin JeH problems too great for a single Director and Principal Librarian to resolve. But we 

mLvT.r64an Inhn 1 ^een of Very great benefit to the advancement of learning, not only in Britain but to the 

aooreciate the °nf froin it. The Society of Antiquaries is particularly well placed to 

collections of antiniiitip? fn preynt proximity of the books, manuscripts, prints and drawings to the 

in some branches of arrhapnW^^f^ material together in their work. While 

more consistently annrppiatpH antiquarian studies these advantages may be more obviously apparent, or 

simultaneously or w^hin a m' others, there is an inestimable gain to many of us in being able to examine 

to them .The British interval of time and space, the objects themselves and the literature relating 

facilities under one roof Tt "^^tually unique among the great centres of Western learning in providing these 
Vatican In Ls on th; nthP^' elsewhere in Europe only perhaps, and to a more limited extent, in the 
Bibliotheque National? has IpH / ^nii» even the comparatively short distance between the Louvre and the 
Lve sSck to nrfortunate consequences in several fields of scholarship. It would indeed be a 

the incalculable benefits of ^ 

SampL I S ^ association were to be jettisoned or jeopardised. To take but one 

constant demand both as nmy-r?^^ Prints and Drawings, itself part manuscript and part printed, is in 

ant demand both as providing pictures of every sort of archaeological and antiquarian object, and as 
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illustrating a very wide range of descriptive matter in printed books. We think it of the greatest importance that 
this essential aspect of the Museum s present character should be maintained, and consequently we consider that 
the Trustees plans for its extension in the immediate neighbourhood of the present Bloomsbury site are soundly 
based and should be accepted. 

5 The retention of the closest possible proximity between the Museum Departments and the National Reference 
Library need not of course imply a continuance of the present unitary control of both under a single Director and 
Principal Librarian. The time has undoubtedly passed when any single individual can be expected to conduct 
simultaneously with equal efficiency the day-to-day management of one of the world’s greatest Museums and one 
of its greatest Libraries. The best interests of one or other, and probably of both, are bound to suffer such an 
arrangement. On the other hand, it is important that co-ordination of policy should be secured between them at 
the highest level and we suggest that this could best be secured if the Museum and the Library were administered 
by separate Directors of equal standing, both responsible to a single body of Trustees. This body should be so 
constituted as to contain at all times persons of the widest experience in both the Library and Museum worlds. 
Their functions could be so arranged as a matter of internal organisation that the most effective use is made of 
such expert knowledge in each respective sphere. The operation of the National Lending Library services should 
also be brought under the same overall direction, since close co-operation would be necessary between the 
acquisition policies pursued by the Reference and Lending Libraries. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE SOCIETY OF COUNTY LIBRARIANS 
April 17th, 1968 



1 The Society of County Librarians consists of all the County Librarians of England and Wales and the objects of 
the Society are to promote and facilitate discussion and exchange of views on matters affecting County Libraries 
and to promote and safeguard the interests of these libraries. 



2 County Councils have wide responsibilities for securing adequate library services for a great part of the pooulatinn 
of England and Wales. 

County Libraries serve a very substantial part of the population of England and Wales (18,000,000) with the 
responsibility of ensuring that readers have access to the books and printed material that is required and 
inevitably the national library of the country is a matter of deep concern to County Librarians. 

In the past, division of responsibility for national library services has led to voluntary co-operation, formal and 
informal, which has been unable to achieve all the tasks to be fulfilled in an effective national library system. The 
British Museum has appeared to have little direct effect on the reading public of this country (and this contrasts 
with the National Library of Wales). The service from the National Central Library has been inadequate but the 
service of the National Lending Library for Science and Technology suggests that there is considerable potential 
for an effective national system. The fullest public exploitation of the national library resources has not been 
possible because of the division of responsibility for these libraries and their services. 



3 The British National Library should have national responsibilities and be a single organisation. It may have 
separate units but these must be closely co-ordinated under the control of one Director responsible to one 
authority, viz. a single section of the Department of Education and Science. 

4 We support the Parry Committee’s recommendation that a British National Library should be established and that 
the library services of the British Museum should be rehoused separately from those of the museum facilities. 

5 It appears unlikely that any single site could ever be found for a comprehensive British National Library building 
since the library should comprise the functions of the existing British Museum. National Lending Library for 
Science and Technology, National Central Library, the Science Museum (in its national services) and the proposed 
National Reference Library of Science and Invention. 

6 pe British National^ Library would have three main functions which may be considered as a British National 
Lending Service, a British National Reference Library and a British National Bibliographical Service. 

7 The British National Lending Service would provide all the services now given by the National Lending Library 
and the National Central Library in relation to the loan of books and similar material. There would appear to be 
no essential requirement that this Library be in London but it should be close to an important railway station and 
close to a major trunk rop With the progressive self-sufficiency of the good public libraries and movement 
towards even more self-sufficiency m larger units of local library service the demand on the British National 
Lentog Service would become much more specialised than in the past but this does not mean that the demand 
wou e ess m volume, indeed the opposite would be the case. The National Lending Service could concentrate 
on preservmg rare, foreign and older material and thereby considerably reduce the storage costs of all other 



10 



11 



The increasing contribution of public libraries to national inter-lending would suggest representation of these 
libraries on any advisory board or committee for the British National Library. 

pere seems little justification for separating Services with the same functions into special subject divisions since 
the overlappmg of the humamties, social sciences and the natural and technical sciences is so great. 

In the same way as the British National Lending Service should be integrated, so also should be. the Reference 
^ facdities of the present British Museum, those facilities of the Science Museum which 
Limti'pc proposed National Reference Library. This should provide reading-room 

IrJeSp immediately available stocks, supported by stores in the immediate vicinity of London, 

tWp noc T ?' delivery. Although the' stocks would be maintained normally in London 

j 1 .^ ? or ransfemng items from the British National Reference Library to other reference libraries 

and reading-rooms in other points throughout the country to meet specific temporary needs. 

this Reference Library s^uld also act as the central information referral point for the libraries in 

the BrihS It would seem reasonable that the third part of the British National Library, i.e. 

h British National Bibliographical Service, be housed with the British National Reference Library. 
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12 Th.6 British National Bibliographical Service would act as a link, as would the British National Lending Service in 
the appropriate fields, for foreign enquiries. The Bibliographical Service would include the facilities of the present 
British National Bibliography. 

13 Access to the British National Library should, of course, be available to any adult in the country. It may be 
desirable,' however, that access to the lending services should remain as an indirect process through the public 
libraries and other local services. The use of the British National Reference Library on the other hand might 
continue to be by direct approach although sponsorship by a local public library should be regarded as ample 
introduction for any reader. 

14 The co-ordination of library services throughout the country is now in the hands of the Department of Education 
and Science and inevitably the British National Library should also be responsible to the Department. 

15 The vital need is for early action concerning a National Library Service since the increasing use of public libraries, 
and in recent years very noticeably of County Libraries, demands an effective national support organisation. 

16 (a) Little use can at present be made by us of any of the existing facilities at the Britisli Museum for the 

reasons stated above. Such use as is made is often confined to the occasional use of photocopying facilities 
and the occasional request for bibliographical information by letter. More use is made of both the National 
Central Library and the National Lending Library for Science and Technology. The Science Museum 
Services appear in some measure to back our use of the National Lending Library for Science and 
Technology. 

(b) (i) County Libraries borrow directly from the National Lending Library for Science and Technology 

more than 6,000 items per year. They borrow a great many more items indirectly from the Nation^ 
Lending Library through the national inter-lending system. 

(ii) During 1967 public libraries were responsible for 40% of the books borrowed through the agency of 
the National Central Library and all County Libraries play a full part in the activities of the 
inter-lending regions of the country which facilitates this use of the National Central Library. 

(iii) The Regional Inter-lending system, in which all our members participate, loaned 30,000 books 
through the agency of the National Central Library. 

(iv) Use of the British National Bibliography: All the English counties are subscribers to the British 
National Bibliography and between them are responsible for a total of 665 subscriptions. In 
September. 1966, County Libraries used the British National Bibliography almost twice as extensively 
as municipal libraries. 64% of county libraries purchased catalogue cards or catalogue slips. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE SOCIETY OF GENEALOGISTS 
April 22nd, 1968 



Recommendations having been invited from interested persons I would be grateful if the following observations of the 
Executive Committee of the Society of Genealogists could be placed before the Committee on National Libraries. 

It is the opinion of the Society that the British Museum Library as presently constituted forms an indispensable aid to 
research of all kinds and that its form should not be changed in any major way. 

A National Reference Library in which almost any work on any subject can be found avoids considerable loss of time 
on visits to various repositories and affords great convenience for research on allied subjects. For these reasons it is most 
important that all parts of the collection including those which are only occasionally used should be housed in one 
building. The situation of the Newspaper Museum Library at Colindale causes great inconvenience and it is most 
important that no further part of the Library should be detached or decentralised in this way. It is also important that 
the Department of Manuscripts, the Map Room, and the State Papers should all be housed in the same building as the 
Library or in close proximity to it. While open access to the Library would be a great convenience to genealogists, the 
danger of loss by theft miglit be very considerably increased. However, maximum ease and speed of access consistent 
with comprehensive safeguards against loss from the collections are the genealogist’s particular requirements, along with 
extended hours of opening. 

Similarly no work of any nature should at any time be removed for loan or for any other purpose. It is the opinion of 
this Society that the co-operative lending arrangements organised by the National Central Library should be 
strengthened, but that the British Museum Library should have no part in these arrangements which would without 
doubt lead to the loss or damage of unique and valuable volumes, and the risk of loss of even one such volume should 
be kept as low as possible. 

It is vital that the Library be situated in Central London, close to the related collections of Manuscripts at the British 
Museum and Public Record Office. As there is a unique situation in this country which enables research to be carried 
out in the same building on all kinds of antiquities and materials as well as in printed books this should without doubt 
be retained and even extended as far as possible within the area available. No other site could be more than second best 
compared with that immediately south of the present Museum for which plans for a new library had been prepared. 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

THE SOCIETY OF PUBLIC TEACHERS OF LAW 
June 19 th, 1968 



In the following paragraphs a distinction is made between national law reference library facilities and national law 
lending ibrary facilities (using the latter expression to include all facilities for reading off the library premises') 
Paragraphs 1-4 relate to the reference library and paragraphs 5-7 to the lending library. Scotland and Wales ate not 
mentioned because their National Libraries are not within the Committee’s terms of reference. 



Reference 

1 At present the needs of the law teacher for legislation, law reports and other legal materials not in the library of 
his own institution are most commonly met by reference in the library of another teaching institution 
(particularly the Squirb Law Library at Cambridge, the Institute of Advanced Legal Studies at London and the 
Bodleian Law Library at Oxford). Legal research at the British Museum is less common and seems to be largely 
confined to work on government publications and on old books and manuscripts, and by persons wishing to 
consult books in fields other than law in its narrower sense (e.g. history or other social sciences). Whatever 
improvements are made at the British Museum ordinary legal research will continue to be done mostly elsewhere 
but improvements in the British Museum are necessary in order that it should carry out its present functions 
better (see paragraph 3). 

2 It might be ideal to have one comprehensive national law library, but this would involve large-scale expenditure 
on books already available in this country. So far from advocation this, the Society considers that expenditure in 
duplication of special collections could be reduced arid that money thus saved could be spent on improving the 
nation’s resources and on making those we already have more useful. Accordingly, our suggestions relate not only 
to national libraries but to national law book resources (see paragraph 4) 

3 The British Museum collection of law books should be re-organised. This re-organisation should not be with the 
object of providing the facilities of an orthodox law library, but to supplement them for the type of research 
referred to in paragra"ph 1. It will require: 

(a) the appointment of properly qualified staff as a prerequisite to the next three requirements; 

(b) the organisation of the law books as a law library (though they must not be hived off to form a physically 
separate collection: they must remain on the same premises as books in related fields); 

(c) an acquisitions policy, in the light of the purposes of the library, with regard to non-copyright materials (a 
particular instance is that the British Museum should concentrate on legal history, including foreign legal 
history and the legal history collection should be organised so as to make it easy to discover what is 
available); 

(d) qualified assistance to the research worker and quick location and supply of what he wants; 

(e) longer hours of opening, especially for the manuscripts room. 

A law library of any size cannot be organised or mn without specialised staff, and attention should be paid to the 
proper training of law librarians. (We have heard with pleasure of a proposal for an association of law librarians in 
this country.) They will be able to classify and arrange the books so as to maximise their usefulness as a 
collection, to answer readers’ inquiries and to concentrate their acquisitions on furthering the aims of the library. 
For this purpose they need a general knowledge of the country’s law library resources. The Britisli Museum 
library should remain a reference collection only, as the disadvantage to a reference collection of a volume being 
out on loan outweighs the advantage to a borrower. (Some observations on the British Museum library by the late 
Mr. Howard Drake appear in the Society of Public Teachers of Law Journal N.S. vol. 8, pp. 71-2, summarised in 
the appendix to this evidence.) 

4 The three major law libraries of the Universities of Cambridge, London and Oxford should be built up for the 
purpose of ordinary legal research. They largely serve the needs of law teachers of other universities for books not 
in their own institutions. Viewing them as part of the national law library resources, they should not have to look 
solely to their own institutions for money. The functions they perform lessen the burdens on the British Museum 
(burdens which the latter might be unable to carry). The Report of the Committee on Libraries of the University 
Grants Committee 1967 stated in paragraph 168 that the Society of Public Teachers of Law had recommended 
that: 

(1) universities, in which particular specialist fields are emphasised at the research level, should be enabled to 
provide adequate library facilities for the development continuation and improvement of such research; 
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(2) the commonwealth and foreign collections at the great law libraries (Cambridge, London, Oxford) should 
be expanded. In these libraries the goal should be comprehensive coverage, and law teachers and research 
workers at the universities should receive financial assistance to enable them to visit and make use of these 
centres; and that 

(3) if further university law schools are to be created, sufficient money should be forthcoming to permit the 
establishment of libraries in accordance with the Society’s minimum list of holdings. 

The second recommendation demonstrates a special characteristic of the way in which lawyers conducting enquiry 
use libraries, namely for reference rather than for borrowing. Material in law is also required by students from other 
disciplines, notably the social sciences. 

We support these recommendations ...” 

Consideration should be given to the establishment of a fourth centre in the north of England: an Institute of 
Advanced Legal Studies servicing the universities in that area. There is a strong feeling in those universities that 
their needs in respect of legal research have been neglected. 



Lending 

5 The service already provided by the National Central Library could be extended. Firstly, the availability of law 
books for loan could be increased by the increase of stocks in the member institutions of the Inter-Library Loan 
Scheme. Secondly, there should be a national comprehensive and rapid service for the provision of photocopies of 
short pieces such as sections of statutes, reports of cases and notes in journals when it is unnecessary to have 
access to the whole volume. The improvement of these services depends in part on considerations stated in 
paragraphs 8 and 9. 

6 Augmentation of funds available to the Cambridge, London and Oxford law libraries (and the recommended 
northern centre) referred to in paragraph 4, could also take account of the improved lending and copying 
facilities these libraries could provide. 

7 Direct loans and provision of copies without going through the National Central Library could be speeded up and 
extended if ancillary measures referred to in paragraphs 8 and 9 are taken. 



Collaboration 

8 (a) There should be more consultation between the “national resources libraries” at Cambridge, London and 

Oxford, although an overlap of acquisitions is inevitable and desirable in these libraries. 

(b) Other law libraries should take account of each other’s acquisitions. Once the basic needs of an institution 
have been provided, the development of its law library into special collections should avoid unnecessary 
duplication and reduce lacunae. 

(c) The lending library at Boston Spa should not stock statutes, law reports or legal periodicals. Money hitherto 
spent on these materials should be used to build up the “national resources libraries.” 

(d) When any library decides to discontinue a series, consideration should be given to transferring the back 
numbers to an institution currently subscribing to it. For example, were the British Museum to stop taking 
American legal periodicals available down the road at the Institute of Advanced Legal Studies, the Museum 
should transfer its sets of these to the Institute. 



Union Catalogues 

9 Extended union catalogues should be provided for major law libraries — a much wider range than the principal 
libranes already mentioned by name. These catalogues should be kept up to date at frequent intervals. The 
natiOMl law umon catalogue should cover not only sets of legislation, law reports and journals, but also all books, 
f papers and unpublished materials. The availability of such union catalogues in law teaching 
institutions would enable a reader to go for reference to the nearest library and to borrow or secure photocopies 
direct trom the holder of what he requires to read. A union catalogue for individual items might be difficult to 

maintam, but use of a computer would make it easier 



Conclusion 

1 0 Our main recommendations are that national law book resources should be improved by : - 

resources libraries” at Cambridge, London and Oxford and the proposed new one 



in northern England; 
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(b) co-operation between all law libraries in building up comprehensive coverage of legal materials; 

(c) preparation and distribution of up-to-date catalogues so that the lawyer knows where the material is; and 

(d) efficient photocopying and lending services to enable him to use the materials. 



Appendix 

Summary of Mr. Drake’s Observations Referred to in Paragraph 3 

, . the British Museum . . . takes in a wider range of legal literature than the ordinary reader would realize - I mieht 
almost say than the Museuin staff hemselves are always aware of. My experience is that the library staff of the Mu^um 
are most helpful and will always listen to suggestions ... On the other hand, the books on law ta he MmeTm are no^ 
arranged as a law library and they have no unity as a collection ... No member of the library purchasinTstaff ha leva 
qualifications, and no one has special responsibility for taking an overall view of the provision of legfl Sat ioS 
There is therefore, mevitably, a haphazard character in the selection of books to be purchased as each o£ eSed 
on book selection is concerned primarily with publications of a country, or group of countries or in fuarSar 
language It is clear that the Museum’s claim to universality, which it still makes on paper, falls far short of this sSrd 
,n respect of law in common, I suspect, with most of the social sciences and expenditure on these subiects must come 
very far behind that on its traditional special interests in history and literature. For English legal history of course ™ 
resources are good. Nor should I omit to mention the mass of government publications, including legislation whic^the 
Museum receives in the State Paper Room. However, inter-governmental exchange arrangements under ’whfch tWs 
material is received, can be slow and uneven in operation. 

It requires no special insight to criticize the British Museum. It is not so easy to recommend just what they should do 
One s first thought is to make a comparison with the Law Library of Congress in Washington with something over one 
million law books. This library sets out to obtain legal literature from all countries on all legal subjects It is clear 
that the British Museum will never have the resources to make provision on this scale. At the moment, them is probably 
no great unsatisfied demand by readers in the Museum for law books, but our experience at the Institute of Advanced 
Legal Studies is that demand often follows on and increases with the provision of books. What suggestions could we 
make to the Museum? Is it right or necessary for the national library to try to cover the same ground that we are doing 
at the Institute a hundred yards away? Should the Museum take in, for instance, the one hundred and fifty United 
States legal periodicals that we currently receive, or should our facilities for reference on the spot and for photocopying 
be regarded as adequate? We might perhaps recommend to them a more ambitious policy for common law countries 
giving first priority to the Commonwealth, then to the United States and then an expanded provision for European and 
other foreign legal systems. We would also be interested to know to what extent official notice is taken of the holdings 
of other law libraries in the Museum’s purchasing policy. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE STANDING CONFERENCE ON LIBRARY MATERIALS ON AFRICA 

April 11th, 1968 



The Standing Conference on Library Materials on Africa is a co-ordinating body. Its members include institutions of all 
kinds interested in African affairs - universities, societies, government departments and public libraries. It is not 
possible to generalize about their needs, as the use made of the national library services will vary greatly, but a number 
of these libraries will be submitting evidence independently. Three of the national libraries, the British Museum the 
National Central Library and the National Lending Library of Science and Technology, are members of Scolma and 
participate in its activities. Consequently there is no problem of communication at a national level. 

Scolma’s primary concern is the provision of material needed for African studies, as surveys have shown that there are 
extensive gaps in coverage. The lists of African parliamentary debates and of periodicals published in Africa, which our 
bibliographer is compiling, reveal that many titles are not held anywhere in this country. The publications of the 
non-Commonwealth territories are particularly poorly represented. The evidence of these lists is supported by the 
experience of librarians, who know that many scholars have to pursue their research in European centres because 
documents relating to the former colonies of other nations are not adequately preserved here. 

In an effort to improve the situation Scolma has initiated an area specialization plan, whereby members have assumed 
responsibility for obtaining current publications from a particular country or region in Africa. The material acquired 
under this scheme is available for inter-library loan. Even if completely effective, however, this co-operative project 
would only provide a very thin coverage of African publications, and scholars would still rely for much of their research 
material on the national library services. It is important, therefore, that the collections of foreign publications in the 
national libraries should be strengthened both retrospectively and currently. 
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memorandum 

submitted by 

the standing conference of librarians of the libraries of the university of LONDON 

July 16th, 1968 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 



SCOLLUL wishes to offer one or two specific comments and some general remarks on the total pattern. There appear 
to be three distinct facets of the National Library: (1) subject, language and foreign material; (2) Reference and iSdLg 
facilities; (3) types of material. We know that the Department of Prints and Drawings and the collections “ tte 
Department of Antiquities are constantly used to augment studies based in the Department of Printed Book of he 
British Museurn, and this applies not only to the Humanities, but also to the ScieLes and even to some a™ 
Technology - for example, the development of interest in the history of science and technology. 



Several of our members take the British Museum Collections into account when deciding acquisitions policies: but 
some, who act as national collections themselves, are obliged to pursue their own policies more or less independently 
What does seem clear is that our libraries are more influenced by the existence of the national libraries when buying 
periodicals than when buying monographs. * 



We feel that the British Museum should be developed as the National Reference Library, from which books should not be 
borrowed save in quite exceptional circumstances. Copyright material should never be lent, since it ought to be 
available in at least a few other libraries. Closer relationships should be developed with other specialised libraries of all 
kinds, and in all fields. 



Ideally, we would wish for a completely open access system in national collections, but we recognise that this is not 
practicable. We would welcome extended reading room facilities, and increased opportunity for browsing. We are 
convinced that a high level information service must be firmly based on a good collection, in the Social Sciences and the 
Natural Sciences as well as in the Humanities. Experience at the National Reference Library of Science and Invention 
goes to confirm this. Bibliographic aids are of course an important adjunct to browsing. 

Of the four national libraries within the terms of reference of the Committee, the Science Museum Library seems to 
have least to contribute, and we would particularly deplore a situation in which the Science Museum collections were 
nourished at the expense of collections that are more actively used. 

We are firmly of the opinion that the proposed Bloomsbury site for the National Reference Library is the best known 
to be available, and urge that its use be reconsidered. One of the reasons for siting university institutions in Bloomsbury 
was proximity to the British Museum, and we consider that the interests of scholarship within the university can be 
safeguarded only by the provision of a site for the National Reference Library in Central London; any move to the 
outer periphery, such as St. Pancras station, the docks, or the outlying suburbs, we should wish to resist as strongly as 
possible. Any reduction in facilities in Central London will cost this university a great deal; if the Library Departments 
of the British Museum were moved, this would inevitably result in the university having to provide many more 
specialised works and also the expert staff to deal with them. 

For the national lending facilities, we believe that other fields should be given the same generous treatment as the 
National Lending Library for Science and Technology, and that the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
the School of Oriental and African Studies and the National Central Library should be developed as part of these 
facilities. The stock of the National Central Library should be augmented to make it the national lending library for the 
humanities; the resources of the National Central Library should be increased to enable the Library to improve its 
services, some of which (such as the internationsl loans) are of some complexity. The London School of Economics and 
Political Science and the School of Oriental and African Studies should be enabled to carry out supplementary lending 
functions in respect of their special fields. At present, the London School of Economics and Political Science is 
fulfilling a national function, but predominantly a reference one; if its function is to be expanded, it is inevitable that 
much more consideration will have to be given to accommodation there. 

The Parry Report appears to assume that a National Library should be developed to take over all the functions of the 
existing national libraries. We do not feel that this would be workable; the present arrangements, though obviously 
susceptible of improvement are very varied and have arisen in answer to definite needs. The Report looked at national 
and university libraries separately from the administrative point of view; but your Committee’s questions seem to 
indicate a ‘package deaf, in which the libraries of this university would be expected to provide still more than they do 
for national needs. We feel that this would be bound to make greater inroads on the library grants made internally 
within the university and might make necessary a reconsideration of their very basis. 

In place of a single, gigantic all-purpose National Library, we suggest that a more reaHstic approach would be through 
an advisory national body co-ordinating the national lending, reference and bibliographical facilities, and propose that 
such a body should also take into account the libraries already operating at the national level in special fields. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE STANDING CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

July 1st, 1968 



Introduction 

1 The Standing Conference of National and University Libraries was founded in 1950 with the object of promoting 
the work of these libraries, providing opportunities for the discussion of matters of particular concern to them by 
those responsible for their administration, and representing their views to outside bodies. The Conference now 
comprises sLxty-three member libraries throughout the British Isles, wliich are represented at its meetings by their 
professional heads. It therefore believes that it may be of assistance to the National Libraries Committee in 
analysing the problems which confront that Committee from the point of view of practising librarians familiar 
with the needs of scholarship and, particularly so far as its university members are concerned, in close touch with 
many of the primary users of the national libraries. 

2 In the present context, however, the Conference is in a special position because its membership includes the 
national libraries which are being investigated by the National Libraries Committee. In these circumstances the 
Conference does not wish to make definite recommendations on certain aspects of the Committee’s field of 
enquiry, particularly on the controlling machinery of the National Library. It presumes, however, that the 
governing bodies of the national libraries will themselves have submitted their points of view to the National 
Libraries Committee, as will also universities, learned societies and professional bodies from the point of view of 
users of the national libraries. The Conference therefore confines its attention to the service which the national 
libraries can and should offer to higher education and research as seen from the standpoint of professional experts 
working in this field. 

3 Throughout this statement the term National Library is used to refer to such organisation as may be set up to 
administer a National Library service, whether this proves in the event to be a unitary executive organisation or a 
co-ordinated complex of otherwise independent units. 



Need for a National Library organisation 



4 The Conference has welcomed the inclusion in the Report of the Committee on Libraries of the University Grants 
Committee (Parry Report) of a chapter devoted to the concept of a National Library, since this recognises that 
the problems of one group of learned libraries - in this case the university libraries - can be resolved only within 
the framework of the library provision of the country as a whole. Whilst not all member libraries can accept 
unreservedly all the recommendations made under this head by the Parry Committee, the Conference accepts 
substantially the list of functions of a national library set out in para. 298 of the Parry Report; apart from the 
^ggestion that a national library should be the planning centre for a country’s library service (a function which in 
Britain seems more appropriate to the Department of Education and Science), such divergence of opinion as may 
appear to exist between the Conference and the Parry Committee is probably due more to the imprecise drafting 
ot the list ot functions than to any fundamental disagreement of principle. 



In chapter VII of its Report, however, the Parry Committee has drawn timely attention to the need for organised 
co-operation between libraries in the interest of scholarship, and the Conference believes that such co-operation 
can best b^e achieved through some form of National Library. It is convinced that the present situation indicates 
the need for a unified frarnework within which the existing National Library services can operate according to an 
a^ee po icy, and particularly under centralised financial control to ensure the implementation of that policy. 

not wsh to pronounce on the best way of achieving this unification, but recognises that 
possible, including, for example, a national co-ordinating body under which the existing 
Sh ^ ^ independent, a single co-ordinating committee or similar body 

that rtf powen, or an executive National Librarian who should be accorded a status comparable with 

Rritkh i^nector-General of the British Council. Assuming, however, that the library departments of the 

^ National Library, the Conference believes that the magnitude of the task 

tw if th. ^ r expertise required together make it imperative that their administration shall be divorced from 
that of the antiquities departments. 



Shortcomings of the present system 

^ Tn national libraries may be due either to faults in their intrinsic 

cSnaS nf available to make the existing organisation work, or, more probably, to a 

national hooV a u Report has shown, these shortcomings lie both in the poverty of the 

national book resources and m the insufficiency of the library services. 
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In the opinion of the Conference the most fundamental defect of the existing national library system (using that 
term in its widest sense) is the inadequacy of its coverage of world literature, ample evidence of which is set out 
in chapter VI of the Parry Report, it is considered particularly important that material in languages such as 
Russian, Chinese and Japanese should be collected now, against the day when these languages can be expected to 
be more familiar thun they now are in Britain. This country has no overall scheme, such as has existed for many 
years in the Umted States, Germany and Scandinavia, for the co-ordinated acquisition of foreign books and 
periodicals, nor has any body or institution been responsible for organising such a scheme, though there are 
limited schemes of voluntary co-operation covering particular ‘bibliographically difficult’ geographical areas such 
as Africa. The Conference considers that the^ magnitude of the nation’s deficiency in foreign literature, coupled 
with the steadily increasing volume of significant material now being published throughout the world, 'makes it 
essential that the National Library s holdings should be made as comprehensive as possible. The existing resources 
of university libraries will, of course, still be needed to supplement the resources of the National Library for 
earher material, and the holdings of certain specialised libraries such as the British Library of PoHtical and 
Economic Science and the library of the School of Oriental and African Studies will be particularly useful in this 
respect and should be rnade more widely available; but otherwise the university libraries will be able to 
concentrate on the acquisition of books and periodicals immediately or potentially relevant to the work of their 
parent institutions. 



8 The Conference wishes to underline particularly the need for a full coverage of foreign literature in the 
humanities and social sciences, to which attention was drawn by the Parry Committee in para. 290 of its Report. 
Successive Governments have understandably become preoccupied with the need to ensure an adequate coverage 
of recent scientific and technical literature in the interest of the country’s progress in the highly competitive 
technological field; this preoccupation has led to the establishment of the National Lending Library for Science 
and Technology - a new concept which has been fully justified by the excellent service which this library is now 
providing to libraries throughout Britain, - of the National Reference Library of Science and Invention, and of 
the Office for Scientific and Technical Information. Whilst the funds which have been allotted to these services 
have been welcomed, it is considered that comparable financial support should be given to the provision of library 
resources, both books and periodicals, in all other areas of research. Only if this is done can the needs of higher 
education and research be adequately met. 



9 However an adequate national coverage of books and periodicals may be achieved, there are twd services which 
are essential if it is to be fully exploited: firstly, a scholar must be able to identify and locate the material he 
needs; and, secondly, he must be able to have access to that material in the most convenient way possible and 
with the minimum delay. 

10 The British Museum has recently completed, with commendable speed, the publication of its catalogue of printed 
books up to 1955, and is producing supplementary catalogues of recent accessions covering ten-year periods. 
These publications certainly constitute a major contribution to the problems of identifying and locating material 
available for reference — and, to the extent that photocopies can be made promptly avahable and can be accepted 
as meeting the reader’s needs, for lending also. There is, however, no means of knowing what titles are held in a 
number of other important learned libraries which may be regarded as part of the national heritage. Some form of 
union catalogue recording such of their holdings as are not available in the British Museum is the minimum 
desideratum still unrealised for efficient national reference and lending services. It would be better still if the 
National Library were provided with the funds to enable it to merge this information into a single national Union 
Catalogue, on the American model, which could be made available, in their own libraries, to all who have cause to 
consult it. The Conference believes that this could best be achieved by compiling it in machine-readable form, 
with an eventual facility for on-line consultation and an immediate provision of print-outs —at least of the added 
material — to key libraries throughout the country. 

11 The second corollary of the provision of an adequate national coverage of world literature - that of easy access 
to it - is fraught with difficulties because of the conflict between the reference and lending functions of learned 
libraries. Scholars living or working in the vicinity of a library prefer to be able to rely upon the required works 
being available on the shelves when demanded, whereas those who live or work at a distance from the library 
believe that they are entitled to have the material they need made available to them in their local library; 
conversely, there are those who complain if they make a long journey to see books which are supposed to be on a 
library’s shelves only to find that they have been sent elsewhere as inter-library loans. These points of view of 
users of learned libraries are largely irreconcilable, but it is worth while considering to what extent a compromise 
solution is practicable. 

12 The Conference believes that the archival nature of the National Library in respect of British books, whether or 
not received on legal deposit, must at all times be preserved, to the extent that one copy of such books should be 
retained for reference only. On the other hand, many consider that similar material in other copyright libraries 
should be available as inter-library loans, at least when it is already out of print and loanable copies cannot be 
traced in other libraries. In the case of the more recent British material, however, there should be copies available 
in libraries throughout the country, and the Conference recommends that each region should be self-sufficient in 
this respect; this should apply equally to the Metropolitan area. 

^3 In the case of foreign material, however, the problem of lending is more complex. There should be both a 
national reference collection and a national lending collection to meet the differing needs of scholars, but it is 
recognised that total duplication would be uneconomical if indeed feasible. At the risk of OTersimplifying the 
problem it is suggested that foreign material can be divided into three categories: the most obvious titles which 
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most learned libraries will need to take and of which sufficient copies may therefore be expected to be availahl 
for inter-library lending; the titles not in frequent demand but which some university libraries, at least, will need 
to take in the interest of the academic work carried on in their parent institutions, and which will generally b 
available for loan; and those titles not of immediate interest to any particular university which, though significa t 
for the purposes of scholarship, are likely to be demanded only rarely. It would seem reasonable to expect title 
in the first of these categories to be available in both the national reference collection and the national lendi ^ 
collection, the latter particularly in the interest of users of public libraries. Titles in the second category shouW 
certainly be in the national reference collection, but for loanable copies reliance could probably be placed on th 
holdings of university and other libraries. In the case of the third category, however, the Conference believes th t 
a single copy in the National Library would suffice if this copy could be made available as an inter-library loan 
either in the original or as an immediate photocopy. ' 

14 The National Libraries Committee will have received evidence from individual universities as to the delav 
incurred in inter-library loans, which will have reinforced the evidence already reproduced by the Parrv 
Committee in chapter III of its Report. Such delays are less frequent in the case of periodicals - for which direct 
application can be made from library to library, either (as with the National Lending Library for Science and 
Technology) because a holding can be presumed, or as the result of information culled from the published British 
Union Catalogue of Periodicals - than in the case of books and monographs, where it may be necessary to rely 
upon the complex, relatively ineffective and very uneconomical machinery of circulated search lists which the 
National Central Library operates. Considering the limited resources of the National Central Library founded 
half a century ago with funds provided by a charitable foundation to serve a specialised clientele, and bearing in 
mind that it must rely upon the voluntary co-operation of a wide range of libraries in satisfying a large proportW 
of requests, it is surprising that the service is as good as it is; but there is certainly much room for improvement 
and the Conference recommends that urgent attention be given to this essential aspect of the future National 
Library’s work, as regards both the compilation of an adequate catalogue of holdings of other libraries that 
supplement those of the British Museum Library and the building up of lending resources adequate to meet the 
national demand. 



15 As indicated in para. 10 above, a major contribution to the inter-library lending service could be made by a really 
efficient and speedy photocopying service. The delays at present experienced in obtaining copies from the British 
Museuni in Bloornsbury, due primarily to the lack of adequate accommodation for the service, have reached such 
proportions that it has been found quicker to order copies from Continental libraries. A further improvement 
which would be of particular value would be the introduction of facsimile transmission of material in the national 
libraries direct to other libraries. More comprehensive copying failities would in addition enable a national 
reference collection to make more intensive use of its material, as is already practised by the National Reference 
Library of Science and Invention as well as by German academic libraries. A prerequisite of a general extension of 
copying services is, however, a rationalisation of the copyright legislation as recommended by the Parry 
Committee in para. 511 of its Report; this might include an arrangement to pay a standard royalty into a 
common fund as an alternative to the present requirement to seek the copyright holder’s permission in certain 
cases, with a consequent delay in the provision of the copy. 



16 



17 



There is an increasmg demand for the provision of information retrieval services. These must rely not only upon 
ocal remurces but on a central bank of information such as only the National Library could provide and which 
should be made accessible to university and other libraries. ^ 

of research into the techniques of mechanisation as applied to 
modernise fheir ^ different libraries and other bibliographical agencies, in their attempts to 

^e at present going their own ways through lack of central guidance. These techniques 

retrieval servire- anH ‘t ^ Union catalogue of books and to the proposed information 

trieval service, and it would therefore be appropriate for the National Library to take the lead in co-ordination. 



Future organisation of the National Library 



18 



19 



SL^wofrvriJh together within a unified 

funds from a rnmmnTfcfMi authority, m whatever form, guiding policy and in receipt of adequate 

to the absence of a central ant'hn > discussed in the foregoing paragraphs can all be ascribed in part 

for ensurina that thev havA Kaa ^ responsible for co-ordinating the policies of the various national libraries and 
are expected to fulfil^ Discnaf^ accommodation and finance necessary for the functions they 

remdSat^ f ^ co-ordination, and the Government should 

y m le system rather than each existing national library as an individual unit. 

in inter-liUa^ loans ^and^fadmpQt^^ national lenchng collection, and it is^clear from the evidence regarding delays 

there are at mesenUnsufSt ^ the Parry Report that 

reference has been made in nara i natumal lending collections to service these demands efficiently; and 

reference collections shnulrf bp'av Conference’s belief that certain types of material in the national 

CoSL inter-library lending, either in the original or as photocopies. The 

regional basis - in London ac wpU ®^hish material should continue to be supplied as far as possible on a 

these lending regions if the nrpQA provinces - and sees a possible improvement in the organisation of 

authorities am implemented Proposals for regional government areas with their own unitary library 

autnorities are implemented. Regions can, and should continue to, service the simpler type of request for 
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inter-library loans, ^g. from public libraries for recent British books; but applications for more difficult material 
required for research should probably be directed at once to the lending element of the National Library to avoid 
the delays inherent in a two-stage approach. The entire national lending service should in any case be fully 
co-ordinated by the National Library. ^ 



20 The Conference n^es that the terms of reference of the National Libraries Committee include the Science 
Museum Library. The argument in favour of this library forming part of the National Library has been 
progressively weakened by the devolution of much of its responsibility for lending scientific periodicals to the 
National Lending Library for Science and Technology and by its increasing responsibilities towards the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology. It is therefore considered that the Science Museum Library would inevitably 
occupy a minor place in the National Library organisation, and that it would therefore be better looked upon as a 
supporting library with a role similar to that of the other specialised libraries in South Kensington to which 
reference will be made in para. 24 below. 



21 It is believed that the integration of the production of the British National Bibliography with the cataloguing of 
the National Library would lead to greater efficiency and economy, particularly if this avoided duplication of the 
cataloguing of current British publications received in the National Library on legal deposit. 

22 A close co-operation between the National Library and the Public Record Office would facilitate the work of 
scholars and at the same time make possible the formulation of a national policy on archives which has long been 
needed. 



Co-ordination with other libraries 

23 Many other libraries play a significant part in the provision of books and periodicals for higher education and 
research. The National Library must take the lead in co-ordinating their activities in so far as these contribute to 
the national library service. The National Library should in fact become the ‘true apex of the library system of 
the country’ to which the Parry Committee referred in para. 298 of its Report. 

24 In the evidence received from universities the National Libraries Committee will have learned of the extent to 
which scholars, particularly in London, rely upon specialised libraries which may be regarded as centres of 
excellence in their particular fields. Such libraries are in some cases already publicly owned and include those of 
the Geological Museum, Natural History Museum and Victoria and Albert Museum in South Kensington. They 
have been built up primarily as working collections for the staffs of their own institutions, but their resources are 
of such national importance that they should be co-ordinated with those of the National Library itself. 

25 University libraries possess important collections which supplement the resources of the national reference and 
lending collections, and indeed some of these libraries, particularly the more specialised ones referred to in para. 7 
above, contain titles not present in the British Museum Library. Since university libraries generally lend material 
which is not immediately required for the academic work of their parent institutions, they have a major 
contribution to make to the national lending service. Indeed the Conference welcomes the recommendation of 
the Parry Committee in para. 628 of its Report that the University Grants Committee should establish a standing 
sub-committee on libraries, since this could ensure that university libraries had sufficient funds at their disposal to 
enable them to play a full part in a co-ordinated national library service. The Conference welcomes the decision 
of the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals to set up its own committee on libraries, but does not 
consider that this would replace the sub-committee of the University Grants Committee envisaged by the Parry 
Committee. 

26 The National Libraries Committee will also be aware of the reliance placed on the libraries of learned societies 
and professional bodies by scholars working in their particular fields. Although some of these libraries do not lend 
to other libraries, the Conference affirms its belief that their holdings are national assets which the National 
Library should be able to purchase in the event of their owners being no longer able to maintain them. 



Site of the National Library 

27 The Conference is convinced that the solution of the National Library problem lies in the concentration of its 
resources rather than in a perpetuation of its present fragmentation. The original proposal to separate the 
National Reference Library of Science and Invention on the South Bank from the British Museum Library in 
Bloomsbury was not a good solution because of the increasing overlapping and interdependence of subjects 
between the humanities and the sciences. The national reference collections in the humanities and the sciences 
should be housed together. 

28 Although the Conference recommends that the administration of the National Library should be divorced 
that of the antiquities departments of the British Museum, it is conscious of the reliance placed by the start ot 
those departments on literature in the library departments as well as of the incidental assistance given to both 
staff and readers in the British Museum Library by the subject specialists in the antiquities departoents, and also 
of those scholars who need to use the antiquities and library resources at the same time. The Conierence 
therefore believes that the national reference collection should be located in close proximity to the antiquities 
departments of the Museum, including the Department of Prints and Drawings if this is not indeed incorporate 
in the National Library itself 
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29 The problem of finding a site of adequate size for the National Library may in fact be summed up as that of 
finding one which satisfies as many as possible of the following criteria:— 

(a) The collections should be comprehensive. 

(b) The collections in the sciences, social sciences and humanities should be housed together. 

(c) The collections should be rapidly accessible from the main line railway termini. 

(d) The collections should be close to the libraries of the University of London and as close as possible to the 
libraries of learned societies and professional institutions. 

(e) The collections should be close to the antiquities collections of the British Museum. 

These considerations, as well as that of user density, point to Central London, and probably Bloomsbury as the 
ideal site for the National Library. ’ 

30 The Conference considers that the choice of a site outside London for the National Lending Library for Science 
and Technology has been fully justified by experience and would not wish to see this element of the National 
Library moved. 

31 On the other hand the Conference does not wish to pronounce on the future location of a national lending 
collection in the humanities. The possibility of siting a loan collection of periodicals in the humanities in or 
alongside the National Lending Library for Science and Technology has been considered, but the reasons which 
led to the loan collection of scientific periodicals being sited at Boston Spa are not entirely relevant for the 
humanities; the back volumes of these periodicals are consulted continually, so that whole sets would have to be 
accumulated, whereas those of scientific periodicals are used less regularly after a few years. Yet site values in 
central London are so high that it may not be practicable to keep a comprehensive national lending collection of 
books and periodicals in Bloomsbury, and it is thought that it may be necessary to relegate such a collection to 
the suburbs; except m so far as postal delays in London have become notorious, this does not appear to be a 
disadvantage, and even these can be partially offset by a greater use of modern methods of telecommunication. 

32 It is believed that only a very small proportion of the national reference collections could be relegated to a 

suburlDan depository without causing serious inconvenience to users, whilst the actual selection of such material 
would probably be prohibitive in terms of the staff time involved. The Conference therefore urges that the entire 
national reference collections in both the sciences and the humanities, including the newspaper collection should 
be housed in Bloomsbury. > 



Immediate needs 

33 



A period of time must inevitably elapse before such recommendations as may be made by the National Libraries 
Committee can be implemented and a new National Library can begin to take shape. There are, however certain 
improvements to the existing national libraries which can and should be made as a matter of urgency 



(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 



photocopying department of the British Museum in Bloomsbury, which have become a 
major hindrance to scholarship throughout the country, should be eliminated. 

a“fdie?dXy of hours of opening, 

The Newspaper Library at Colindale should similarly be enabled to provide a speedier service to readers. 

Uie^itrchOTMfM Ihe I”™ntion should be brought together on 

necer^Tnds p^fdef ”e drawn up, and the 

^e^oimteXan^ennp^HAn'^^^^ provided \wth adequate funds to enable it actively to buildup an 

on Sogue^ “ •» 



Summary of recommendations 



34 



should be^set w^as^s^^afons^bW^^^^^^^rr whatever form may be thought appropriate, 

centralised fhiancS suDDortTthP within a unified framework with 

National Library resources Dartimlariv education and scholarship, and to this end to develop the 

the holdings of learned libmn ><5 tbrtf ^ acquisition of foreign publications, the provision of keys to 

inclu^^^^^^^^^^ prolS of'p^^^^^^ improvement of the’natioLl lending se^^ice, 
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35 Whilst not wishing to pronounce on the precise organisation of the National Library, the Conference believes that 
its policy should be the maximum centralisation of the national reference collections, on an adequate site in 

Bloomsbury, and the maximum co-ordmation of the national lending service. - ^ 



36 In view of the delays which are inevitable before the recommendations of the National Libraries Committee can 
be impleniented, the Conference urges that irnmediate attention be given to the improvements to the existing 
national libraries which are set out in para. 33 above. ^ 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THE TRADE MARKS, PATENTS AND DESIGNS FEDERATION 

April 8th, 1968 



I am asked by the Council of this Federation to submit to your Committee some observations concerning the National 
Reference Library of Science and Invention in relation to the working of the patent system. 

The major concern of the Federation is directed to two aspects of tliis matter, namely: — 

(a) the location of the Library; and 

(b) the facilities for the use of the Library. 



The Library in so far as both British and foreign patent specifications and abridgments are concerned is properly to be 
regarded as an integral part of the Patent Office. In addition the wide range of technical literature in the Library is used 
daily by patent searchers. There is, indeed, frequent need to use the facilities of the Patent Office and the Library 
concurrently, the Office and the Library being almost indivisible parts of the present patent system. Thus, for example 
a search may commence from a consideration of the results of the Patent Office search on a patent, which are obtained 
from the Office, and the searcher then uses the results to determine a line of approach in the Library. During the 
subsequent search, it often becomes desirable, or even necessary, to inspect the official papers of a patent, which are 
held by the Office. Additionally, the Trade Marks Registry and Designs Registry are part of the Patent Office and 
respectively contain the index of Registered Trade Marks and the collection of Registered Designs, both of which are 
very useful adjuncts to the Library material. Whilst the Patent Office has placed a large proportion of its literature and 
literature indexes in the Library, it cannot dispose of such official records. 



To put it at its lowest it is a great convenience to industries concerned with patenting to have all these facilities together 
in one place and that place at or very near where patents themselves are dealt with - wliich, it has been established, will 
be Central London. ’ 



With regard to facilities, the present Library at the Patent Office is mn on the open access principle and it is understood 
that the intention is to maintain this system. This is of the greatest importance. 



It is, indeed, the only possible way in which a patent library could work. A patent search in the Library may in practice 
require the ^achers to examine a hundred or more separate specifications or abridgments. Normally a search is 
contmed to the leadmg mdustrial countries. However, where it is important to know the strength of a patent sav 
preparatory to negotiatmg a licence involving a large sum of money or in a potentially costly infringement situation, the 
search is extended to include appropriate technical journals and text books. Open access alone makes this practicable. 

of assistance to users of the Library in indicating possible sources of basic 

elfpwLrf T utilising the various aids available within the Library and 

fiitnrp it British Patents, on a specified subject, prepared, on request, by the Patent Office. For the 

and technical HtpratnrJthl benefit to users of the Library if such a service could be extended to foreign patents 

the world CUB in ^ reducing the time spent on a search. At present there is only one organisation in 

asDire toward"! it If rnoii approaches such an ideal although the UU, Russian and Japanese Patent Offices 

Lrar^Ztatainedhs nh r ““ f .5" mstituted it would be of great use to industry and Zuld ensure that the 

UDrary maintamed its position as one of the best in the world. 



The submission of the Federation, therefore, is that the Library should remain a 
continue to operate on the open access principle and that consideration should 
given to users of the Library in the making of searches. 



or close to the Patent Office, should 
be given to extending the assistance 
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memorandum 

submitted by 

THE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCILS ASSOCIATION 
May 3rd, 1968 



(a) The use at present made of existing facilities at the four National Libraries 

(i) Replies vary but the majority make limited use of the National Central Library, through the Regional 
Library System, when the region is unable to supply the required books. 

(ii) There is practically no use at all made of the Science Museum Library. 

(iii) There is very occasional use made of the British Museum Library. 

(iv) There is very occasional use made of the National Lending Library for Science and Technology. 



(b) National Library services which are of special importance to members. 

Despite the limited use, most members umderline the importance of the National Central Library and the British 
National Book Centre. Also the British National Bibliography service provided through the British Museum. The 
National Lending Library for Science and Technology is of special value for scientific information and back 
numbers of scientific periodicals. 



(c) Ways in which existing facilities might be changed or augmented to provide a better service. 

The National Lending Library for Science and Technology would be used more if there was direct access to it by 
aU libraries. 

There should be a National Lending Library for the Humanities. Alternatively, the Farmington Plan or Deutsch 
Forschungemeinschaft of Germany should be used. 

A British National Library should be established, the foundation being the Library Departments of the British 
Museum which should be the centre of the country’s library system and its responsibilities should include the 
comprehensive provision of national lending, reference and bibliographical services either directly or partly 
provided by other national institutions. There may be advantages in the National Central Library and National 
Lending Library for Science and Technology continuing to provide library services but such services should be 
co-ordinated by the proposed National Library with its own services, which should include those not already 
satisfactorily provided at national level. The establislrment of a British National Library exercising all of the 
required Functions is a long term policy and, in the meantime, the British National Library should provide 
services not already provided by other bodies, including a national reference and bibliographical service and the 
establishment of a bibliographical research and publications department. Establishment of a new national lending 
collection to cover non-serial items in the social sciences and both serial and non-serial items in the humanities or 
an extension of the National Central Library’s provision in these subject fields. There is room for improvement in 
and development of the National Central Library’s interloan service. 

The British Museum should lend books and other material not available from other sources under suitable 
safeguards. The use of microfilm should be more widespread. 

The National Libraries should be governed by a single authority to facilitate co-ordination and this authority 
should seek to make available, through inter-lending, a large proportion of the important material which lies 
unused in the British Museum Library. Such an authority should be responsible for the inter-lending of all books 
between libraries, including books from universities and special libraries. A centralised cataloguing and 
bibliographical service organised on a computer basis could maintain a national file from which catdoguing 
information could be transmitted to libraries throughout the country whether computer users or not. This woul^ 
do the work at present carried out by the several Regional Library Bureaux. This system would speed up requests 
and make the national book resources more quickly available to readers. An executive authority could standardise 
procedures and with the assistance of a single advisory council could short circuit the lengthy consultations 
between the present proliferation of committees concerned with library co-operation and interlending. 

Consideration should be given to establishing regional reference libraries or of providing central government 
financial aid for the larger authorities, such as Manchester, Birmingharn, Liverpool, which, because of the 
remoteness of the national libraries, have to provide a reference and technical service for a public which extends 
far beyond their local authority boundaries. 

All the big national reference libraries should remain in Central London to avoid the danger of fractionalisation. 
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An alternative view. There should be a national library in the North of England and it is suggested a Naf 
Reference Library for Science and Invention could be situated in the North. 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

THE WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
June 4th, 1968 



1 . Adult education and the Four National Libraries 

The Workers Educational Association welcomes the opportunity of presenting its views on the future of the Four 
National Libraries. The Association has reasons both of sentunent and of practical need for interesting itself 
closely in the growth of this complex of National Libraries. One of these libraries - the National Central Library 
- was born m 1916 as one of the brain-children of Dr. Albert Mansbridge, the founder of the W.E.A., and its 
original title, the Central Library for Students, reflected his concern that students everywhere, and especially the 
members of adult classes voluntarily organised by the W.E.A. and the university extra-mural departments should 
freely have access to all kinds of books. The National Central Library, as a great centre of interlending ’has, of 
course, grown even beyond Dr. Mansbridge’s dreams. The service of books lent to adult classes continues as a 
special department of the Library s activities, and is warmly appreciated in the W.E.A. and in the university 
extra-mural world. 

We stress this link, at the start of this memorandum, because it recalls one aspect of the work of the National 
Libraries in which the W.E.A. and its university partners have a vital interest. We shall return to that concern later 
in this paper. We recognise the importance of looking at the future of the Four National Libraries - the British 
Museum Library, the National Central Library, the National Lending Library for Science and Technology and the 
Science Museum Library - integrally, as elements of a unity which, on grounds of public service, is desired but 
has not yet been completed. While we would wish to see preserved those valuable features of the national lending 
service which contribute to adult education, we are well aware also that every adult student, like every other 
library user, is bound to draw substantial benefit from any reforms at the apex of the national system which 
make for greater availability and speedier deployment of the whole book stock in England and Wales. 

We offer our comments under two heads: 

(a) the co-ordination of the Four National Libraries; and 

(b) adult classes and their needs. 



2. Criterion of adequacy in the lending services 

Before we look in detail at each of these aspects, it may be helpful if we state the criteria by which our 
consideration of the performance given by the public library service nationally has been guided. 



(1) Accessibility 

We believe that, as a corollary to a system of freely accessible general education and as a basic democratic 
right, the books in all public libraries (and in all other libraries voluntarily co-operating with them through 
the National Central Library and the Regional Library Bureaux) should be regarded as a single book stock 
made available, under reasonable conditions, to all readers and students. The present system of interlending, 
deficient though it still is, works in the right direction, and should by adequate finance and staffing be rid 
of shortcomings (such as incomplete catalogues at the centre, inadequate staffing, etc.) which prevent its 
mechanisms from functioning smoothly. 



(ii) Speed 

The work of students and scholars can be severely inhibited, even discouraged, by failure to provide books 
or photocopied material speedily. The National Central Library, through its union catalogue and its links 
with the Regional Libraries Bureaux and other co-operating libraries, satisfies 78% of requests received. The 
N.C.L.’s failure to trace loanable copies of the remaining 22% of requests is attributed to the 
incompleteness of the union catalogue (which requires urgently finance and staff to make its coverage of 
public and specialist libraries complete), the lack of funds to extend the N.C.L. s own stock, the mles 
governing the copyright libraries which preclude their lending from their stocks, and a badly distributed 
photocopying service. In the matter of speed of service the Survey of Loan Requests made between January 
and June 1964 showed that of applications which were referred to the first catalogue location found for 
them 18 8% were supplied by return, 57.6% within one week, and 83.4% witliin two weeks. (Table 8, page 

7). 

The National Lending Library for Science and Technology works upon a different basis from that of the 
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N.C.L. Its main purpose is to supplement the internal resources of existing organisations and to provide 
rapid loan service to those on a list of approved borrowers. The N.L.L. does not lend to individuals. Most of 
its service is given to advanced scientists and research workers. Its main stock is a collection of scientific 
periodicals (26,000 of them), and the library’s mode of working obviates the need for and the maintenance 
of catalogue. Unlike the N.C.L, the N.L.L. is not the nerve centre of a network of interlending: it satisfies 
about 85% of all items requested with commendable speed from its own resources, and an additional 37 , 
from the Science Museum Library. The layman or adult student, pursuing a general or non-advanced 
interest in science, does not at present come within the purview of this library. 

One further point. The still wider use of TELEX, within the Four National Libraries and the national 
interlending system, is called for as a means of speeding service for all users. 



(iii) Coverage 

We would expect that, in all main branches of study, there would be an equal chance of getting requested 
books or reproduced material within a reasonable time. We have no evidence to show how different 
categories of student are at present treated. We cannot, however, feel satisfied that the division of 
responsibility for holding and lending books and periodicals bearing on Social Studies between the N.C L 
and the N.L.L. for Science and Technology provides the most assured service for students in those field's ' 

This is not the only anomaly which occurs within the broad understanding between the two libraries i.e 
that N.C.L. should concentrate upon the humanities and the N.L.L. on the natural and other sciences.” The 
N.L.L. does not carry a large stock of scientific monographs (as distinct from periodicals), and such as it is 
this stock is planned to meet the needs of advanced scientists. The N.C.L. has to meet a considerable 
demand for books in science and technology; in 1964 37% of requests received were in that field. 

To obviate gaps and overlaps - and consequent uncertainty of service - it is obvious that some 
rationaUsation of the services undertaken by the N.C.L. and the N.L.L. is called for. The need for an 
agreement between them over which of them holds monographs and periodicals over the whole field of 
Social Science - or over mutually acceptable branches of that field - has been touched upon. The vigour 
with which those studies expand today makes solution to this problem urgent. Equally important the need 
for the N.L.L. to take on a wider commitment in the field of science, by building a comprehensive stock of 
monographs and acting as an agent of interlending like the N.C.L. as it now functions. Concentrating upon 
the humanities and taking steps to very substantially improve its stock of periodicals (as well as in foreign 
books), the N.C.L. could still further strengthen and refine upon the specialism of the service it at present 
gives. 



Co-ordination of the Four National Libraries 

f w reasons for co-ordinating the work of these four libraries. Whatever solution is 

adopted to mtegrate their activities, it is mportant that scope should remain for the speciaKst functions and the 

lending Hbraries, the National Central Library and the National Lending Library for 
Science and Technology. Ideally, of course, the four libraries should be housed centrally, in London, and close 
n C(>operation easy. It would not be good, for practical and financial reasons, to move the N.L.L. 

Yorks where It has now got vigorously into its stride as an ally of students and researchers in 
advanced science. It would be wise, in any scheme of co-ordination between the four libraries, to leave with the 
nVLnfv Hutonomous development within an agreed national plan. The N.C.L. too has created its 

the public library system and a great number of contributing libraries, and its 
rnn«!idpraKip uiterlending particularly in the humanities, should be recognised by its retaining a 

co-ordinating stmcture within an overall policy for improving library services nationally and within a 

pints about the two parts of the National Library Quartette with which the world of adult 
education is most intimately connected, we set out in summary our views about the main structure: 

body^^^^^^^ Museum Library should be separated from the Museum, and placed under its own governing 

mi^^shuated^iJi° T reference library, comprehending all subjects of study 

National Riblinorantiv British Museum Library should also be responsible for maintaining the 

ational Bibliography, and for research and publications in connection with that Bibliography. 

Jcfence^and°T^bn?nnff^ ^atipal Central Library and the National Lending Library for 

aS TtLr hbTS^ S develop parallel services, of direct supply and interlending though public 
in each field’l T 1 ip< 5 p twn of the humanities and the sciences (periodicals and monographs 

sciences The^'sprvippc oVp coine to an early agreement about the coverage of the social 

and not specificaUy to?pecialfeutud °nts “ >>e avaflable to all users, 
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set up to define the policy of development for these libraries and co-ordinate their work. 





(v) The Secretary^of State for Education and Science should appoint a Britisli Library Services Council to link 
the policies of the National Libraries Committee (see 4 above), the Library Advisory Council of England 

and Wales, and the University Grants Sub-Committee for Libraries. This body should also include 
representatives of the library users. (Such as members of the public libraries committees students’ 
organisations, adult education bodies, voluntary societies, learned bodies, etc.) 

(vi) The task of co-ordinating the whole national and public library service would be strengthened by the 
creation of a single administrative unit for libraries at the Department of Education and Science. 

4 Adult classes and their needs 

We have referred above to the long connection which has existed between the National Central Library and the 
classes organised by the W.E.A. and the university extra-mural departments. We would like, once again, to stress 
the importance of maintaining this service to our students, whatever structural changes may be decided upon for 
the four National Libraries. 

The W.E.A. does not, of course, possess any library resources of its own. It provides classes wherever there is a 
justifiable demand, and it relies upon the public library system to make boxes (or collections) of books available 
to such classes and their tutors. A very high value is attached to this custom: the books can be handled on the 
spot by the class, and the members (for many of whom formal education ended in the past at 14 or 15) can be 
helped to extract relevant material from them. They can also be inducted in basic techniques of selective reading, 
the use of indexes, extracting notes, etc. The presence in the classroom of a collection of books is an essential aid 
to the tutor’s presentation of his subject and a direct stimulus to the student to engage in his own reading. 

In classes which the W.E.A. arranges in association with the universities (‘joint committee classes’ which are 
usually of longer duration and more exacting in terms of study), book boxes are supplied from extra-mural 
department libraries. Both for these classes and for those separately provided by the W.E.A. it is the common 
experience that the extra-mural librarian or the borough or county librarian cannot supply all the required books 
from his own stock, and sends a request for the missing books to the Adult Class Department of the National 
Central Library. Usually, these books unobtainable locally turn out to be out-of-print or specialist works. Indeed, 
it could be said that the value of the N.C.L. book stock becomes greatest at the top of the scale of classes, in the 
three-year tutorial classes, for example, where the academic quality of the work is highest. But this is not 
invariably so. With the steady advance in the number of classes which yearly takes place there is likely to remain 
for a long time a great demand for books, which neither local nor regional library supplies will be adequate to 
meet. It is true that the published returns of the N.C.L. giving figures of books lent to adult classes show a decline 
recently: in 1965-66 7,469 volumes in 1966-67 5,211 volumes. The Librarian comments that it is out-of-print 
books which are mainly sought. No doubt, there has been here some improvement in local supplies. There is too 
some evidence that, in the face of endemic shortages of books on loan, tutors are to a greater extent persuading 
students to purchase paperback texts and textbooks, and preparing reproduced material for them. 

It should be added that published statistics, such as those just quoted, do not in fact reved the extent of the 
demand which was not satisfied. It is commonly the case that the N.C.L. does not have certain books in stock or 
that its stock covering subjects heavily in demand is too small. It is worth recalling that the present annual 
allocation of the N.C.L. for book purchases for its adult class stock is only £2,200. The following figures for the 
Manchester University Extra-Mural Department’s requests to the N.C.L. in 1966-67 suggest that supply falls far 
below demand: 



It is worth adding (in order to get the perspective right) that, within the same period, the same extra-mural libraty 
drew upon a special arrangement with Manchester City Library by requesting about 500 books for classes, 20_ 
were supplied, a proportion not greatly different from that of the N.C.L. 

No doubt, much has to be done, at local and regional levels, to improve book supplies for adult classes. The 



For Classes 



For Summer School 



Books requested 653 

Books supplied 253 



120 

43 
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Library Association, W.E.A. Districts and Extra-Mural Departments in certain regions (e.g., Merseyside) have 
come together in order to consider remedial measures and concert working arrangements. The Library Advisory 
Council have also recently conducted a survey of the book supply for adult classes in England and Wales, but haw 
so far not published their findings. 

Shortly, the Open University, through T.V. and a variety of other more personal teaching relationships, will be 
encouraging mature students to embark on systematic reading in widely dispersed places. Their claim upon a still 
further improved system of inter lending will be very great indeed. 

All the evidence affirms that at all the levels, local, regional and national, need for more books for adult classes 
will put libraries under great pressure. The N.C.L.’s stock will continue to be an indispensable part of the supply 
especially with works which have gone out of print or deal with specialist fields of study. 

We have so far been stressing the peculiar needs of adult students engaged in courses of disciplined study. We need 
hardly add that it is just as important that all teachers in adult education should have access, through an open and 
smoothly working national and public system of libraries, to all that new scholarship and research has to give 
them. ^ 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 
BP CHEMICALS LTD. 
February 5th, 1969 



I shall deal with the matters raised in your letter as follows: 



(1) Searches for patent ai^ related information are made on our behalf by the Patents and Trade Marks 

Division of the British Petrolem Company, Britannic House in the National Reference Library for ScienS 
and Invention (former Patent Office Library). lor science 

(ii) None. 

(iii) None. 

We obtmn bibliographical information which is not available in our own organisation by using the resources of the 
National Library of Scotland in Edinburgh. 

We borrow publications from two sources. Periodicals are borrowed from the National Lending Library in Boston Spa 

We borrow books through the Scottish Central Library in Edinburgh, and thus gain access to the book stock of the 
public libraries, university libraries, institutional libraries in Scotland. The National Central Library is drawn upon 
occasionally. 



Our main reason for not using the National Reference Library of Science and Invention is that it is too far away for any 
problems we may have. So far, we have very seldom been left with unsolved problems. 



When we have to go abroad to obtain publications, we either contact Aslib or the Scientific Attaches at the various 
Embassies through the UK Scientific Missions of the Department of Education and Science 



One type of publication which is occasionally difficult to borrow are Standard Specifications of bodies which are not 
officially sponsored Standards Institutions, especially abroad. The British Standards Institution Library has a very large 
stock of Standard Specifications from many sources but there are large gaps. Many of those specifications do indeed 
exist in this country in one library or another, but their location is frequently a matter of guess-work rather than of 
systematic procedure. We discussed this problem with the' National Lending Library in Boston Spa two years ago, but 
nothing seems to have been achieved since then. Nevertheless, the lending of Standard Specifications to industry is of 
the utmost importance when material is specified or has to be tested. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION, MIDLAND GROUP 
February 20th, 1969 



Information Sources for Industry and Commerce 



In reply to your letter of the 16th January, the first point I would like to make is that the questionnaire which your 
committee sent to me was very useful in letting us know that the NRLSI is as advanced as it appears to be in beins 
prepared to meet requests for information. In effect it has been useful publicity for the NRLSI and I am sending for 
some of the booklets which I did not know about, describing its services. The position, therefore, is that we have not 
yet fully e.xploited the potential of the library as we were still under the impression that it had not yet evolved from the 
policies of the old patent office library where we did not feel that we could ever make an enquiry apart from sending 
someone in personally) for anything other than a photocopy of a reference of which we could give the full details. ^ 

With reference to your second paragraph the services which we would like from the NRLSI which we are not at present 
using are:- 

(i) Checking foreign patent literature to ascertain patent numbers, given the patentee, and confirming 

incomplete or incorrect references. ° 

(ii) To check various abstracts, journals such as Engineering Index or Nuclear Science Abstracts for subject 

enquiries (in the past we have asked the department of Commerce, Science and Technology of the Sheffield 
City Libraries to provide this kind of service but they are finding it increasingly difficult because of growing 
pressure of work.) ® 



To produce annotated bibliographies in answer to subject enquiries. 



To check and confirm bibliographic references prior to supplying photo copies (the National Lending 
Library will not do checks of tliis kind and must have a correct reference in order to supply a loan). 



With regard to personal visits by members of the staff, this is not very practical as we are some distance away in the 
provinces but we have on occasions sent a member in to make a foreign patent search when it has been of sufficient 
urgency, Our enquiries, therefore, would be mainly by post, telex or phone. 



With regard to our present means of obtaining publications and bibliographic information, we do, of course, use the 
LL but with the proviso mentioned above that we must have a correct reference and in order to do this we must 
check reference books, abstracts, indexes, bibliographies etc. before sending the request. If we do not have such tools in 

refer to the Sheffield City Libraries Department of Commerce, Science and Technology, bearing 
tn service are increasing because of increasing pressure of work. We are able 

Siich tl?p NT for specific references from the NLL and for those publications 

shoulVlnnm^Ph^ t^ our judgment as to which other organisations we 

of Defence “Guide to Government Department Libraries and Other 

onlv m or if it is known that a publication is 

?esort ^ ^ These two latter sources we use only as a last 



TolVaTthe University and college libraries and various miscellaneous libraries who might or miglit 

obtain the DiihliratinnQ wp ^ increasingly inefficient to enquire around in various sources to 

soume ^^ste of time. It is preferable to have one 

extent to do subiect searrhint everything and having the facilities to verify bibliographic references and to some 
subject S a general nature if there is no obvious one only specialist body to deal with the 

service and I^wouM Aerefore^mn^f^r/th^ library it, therefore, cannot produce a comprehensive information 

material is alwavs available fnr^tliP UK ^^vention where the 

WbWapLi^^^^^^ act la f ^hey had supplied' correct 

in view of size. ^ ations could be borrowed from the NLL if photo copies were not practicable 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

BRITISH STEEL CORPORATION, NORTHERN AND TUBES GROUP 

January 27th, 1969 



Information Sources for Industry and Commerce 

Thank you for your letter concerning the use made by us of the National Library for Science and Invention. The 
following details provided by our information specialists may give some indication of the extent to which theNRLSI 
NLLST and other national organisations are consulted by the staff of this organisation 

1) For patents and related information occasional personal visits are made to the NRLSI as well as a few direct 
requests for photocopies. However, the majority of our patent enquiries, searches, requests for photocopies 
etc. are conducted through our Patent Agents. 

2) for scientific and technical information the NRLSI is occasionally visited by members of our staff but 
rarely contacted by telephone. Requests for photocopies are made very occasionally and of course since the 
NRLSI does not lend, we borrow literature from the NLL. 

3) visits are made from time to time in order to keep in touch with the latest facilities and services available 
(for example the new Bayswater Division of the NRLSI). 

More frequent and direct use is made of the facilities offered by the NLL however, which are regarded very' highly by 
our library staff. 

In this country our library has the usual links with organisations such as the Science Museum Library, National Central 
Library, Iron and Steel Institute, BISRA and many other institutions, universities, research associations and regional 
library and information organisations. 

Although our information staff have expressed some minor reservations about, for example, the slow progress towards 
mechanised retrieval systems and difficulties experienced with patent abridgement classification, they expressed general 
satisfaction with the overall facilities that are provided. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

C. A. PARSONS AND COMPANY LTD. 
March 6th, 1969 



Information Sources for Industry and Commerce. 



Concerning the extent to which the National Reference Library of Science and Invention is consulted by our 
organisation, the following answers correspond to the categories under wliich the queries in your letter were arranged- 

(i) Our organisation seldom consults the N.R.L.S.l. directly for patent and related information by any of the 

methods listed under (a) and (b). On the rare occasions we do use it we generally employ our Patent Aaon+o 
to obtain any information required, ® 

(ii) The N.R.L.S.l. has been used intermittently over the past 20 years by our own library for the purposes of 
obtaining scientific and technical information, but only for making photocopy requisitions for specific 
periodical references not readily available elsewhere. Such request have generally been made through the 
post, none of the library staff ever having made a personal visit. Whilst other members of staff may have 
carried our searches at the N.R.L.S.l. we have no knowledge or records of any such visits having been made 

(iii) As far as we are aware our organisation has not consulted the N.R.L.S.l. for any other purposes than thoce 
mentioned under categories (i) and (ii). 



With regard to second part of your enquiry relating to the method by which our staff goes about obtainine 
publications and bibliographic information not available from our own local resources, our librarian estimates that 
about 25/0 (some 1500 items annually) of our literature requirements has to be borrowed, but much more use is made 
of the other organisations mentioned in your letter rather than the N.R.L.S.l. from which material is not available on 



In addition the Company borrows regularly from the National Central Library and British Standards Institution 

Northern Regional Library Bureau and the Technical Library of H. K. Lewis & Co 
local organisaticm TALIC. Our librarian considers that the services offered to industry by 
the National Lending Library for Science & Technology and libraries under the control of the Ministry of Technology 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

CAMBRIDGE SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS LTD. 
January 23rd, 1969 



In reply to your letter NLC/52 of 16th January, 1969 and our subsequent telephone conversation. 

May I start by saying tlmt this company runs an information service whose function it is to endeavour to obtain a reolv 
to questions subject pertinent to the company’s activities, thus there is namely one department to which all 

requests should be directed. The remarks which follow will therefore have a bias towards my own point of view 

The National Reference Library of Science and Invention is not used extensively by us at all and I might almost sav 
never by personal visit. Its use is confined exclusively to obtaining patent information. In general we know which 
patents we wish to see and therefore purchase them from the Orpi ngton Branch of the Patents Office. I have only 
visited the N.R.L.S.I. twice while based m Cambridge for the purpose of patent searches. The reasons it is not used 
more are:- 

a) Its geographical remoteness (it uses one man day to visit) and 

b) In Cambridge we are well endowed with libraries in the various university departments which are very 
helpful. 

Our patent knowledge is supplied by the International Patent Research Organisation, who for 3 gns. per year 
periodically send a list of patents under a subject heading chosen from their list of titles. The patent no. is not given, 
but each title is available from them for a further charge. The other organisation is Univentio who supply their lists free 
of charge and supply copies of patents in the same way as I.P.R.O. This system forces us to purchase from them rather 
than the N.R.L.S.I. These organisations cover the principal patenting countries except Japan. 

To satisfy our needs for technical information we take a reasonable number of abstract journals, for example, Physics 
Abstracts, Electrical and Electronic Abstracts (these will be dropped in favour of the current paper series as they are 
now too costly), Analytical Abstracts, Electro-Analytical Abstracts, Medical Electronics and Communication Abstracts 
and R. & D. Abstracts. Thus for a literature search of a minor nature I should refer to these, but for a major search or 
one which is outside our technical field I should ask A.S.L.I.B. to perform this service for me. In general, the 
bibliograplries they supply are not extensive, but form a very good basis on which to build. 

Some of our staff are members of Cambridge University and others have readers tickets, so there is fairly ready access 
to the various libraries in the university faculties for reference purposes. However, this year we have received a blow. 
Readers tickets have increased in price from 1 gn, per year to 10/- per month, an increase of nearly 500% (should the 
P.I.B. be informed?). For myself I use the Cambridge University Library, Manchester University Library, Leicester 
University Library and the Goldsmiths Library for obtaining copies of theses and works prior to about 1920. 

Most of our needs for the more recent journals, books and reports are satisfied by the National Lending Library. I 
cannot speak too highly of the services they render, not only by their return of post loans, but by the lists of British 
reports and Proceedings of Conferences that they issue. I do not use telex or telephone request service unless the item is 
needed urgently. In fact, on one occasion it took our telex operator a day and a half to find spare receiving time at the 
other end, but I believe that this state of affairs has been remedied. 

The Ministry of Technology, T.I.L. Section at Orpington are very good for report literature and I think I may say that 
their publication, R. & D. Abstracts, is our main inlet into report literature in general. However, compared with the 
National lending Library they are rather slow in supplying items, usually taking about three weeks or more. 

To sum up this short reply, 

1) For Patent Literature we use the N.R.L.S.I. as far as possible, 

2) Our main source of items which we wish to read is the National Lending Library for all except patents and theses. 

3) The university libraries are used for theses, old works and certain abstruse reference works. 

4) Ministry of Technology, T.I.L. supply us with reports. 

5) The local reference library is used for reference works of a non-technical nature. 

6) A.S.L.I.B. for literature searches and item locations. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC DIESELS LTD. 
February 21st, 1969 



1 To date we have never used the N.R.L.S.I. though we expect to in the future for information queries, reading 
lists, etc. We would expect to communicate by telex, phone or letter, whichever might be appropriate at the time 

2 We borrow books from N.L.L. or N.C.L. 

3 We borrow periodicals from N.L.L., Research Assns., Universities, Technical Colleges and NANTIS, in that order 
of preference. 

4 We obtain other technical information from Research Assns., Govt. Dept. Libraries, other Industrial Companies 
and NANTIS, in that order of preference. 

5 We rarely find the local public library of any use to us. 

In general, we approach the people with specialist collections direct (Research Assns.) and go to the National Libraries 

(N.L.L., N.C.L.) for more general information. 

I should say that the existing facilities are quite adequate for our needs. 
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memorandum 

submitted by 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD 
DYESTUFFS DIVISION 

January 28th, 1969 



Our use of N.R.L.S.l. is quite small and a rough assessment for the categories you list is as follows: 

(i) for patent and related information 

(a) personal visits - four per year 

(b) ’phone, letter, etc. - six per year 

(ii) for scientific and technical information - nil. 

(iii) for other purposes - nil. 



The infotrnation and library services in this Division are the responsibSity of the Library Department Durim, lOnx 
17,178 publications were supplied on loan to members of the Division’s st^f, and of this numbers 107 wm borrS 

from elsewhere the remainder being supplied from our own stock. The sources from which the externally b^wed 
material was obtained (and percentage of total) were: xiernaiiy oorrowta 



National Lending Library 60% 

Other I.C.I. Libraries 15% 

National Central Library 3% 

Research Associations 3% 

University Libraries 2% 

Others (other companies, British 
Institute of Management, H. K. Lewis 
etc.) 17% 



We are able to answer nearly all requests we receive for bibliographic information from our own stock. 

Our experience in supplying information and publications to scientists and technologists leads us to believe in the 
importance of rapid and local access to material, hence our own moderately extensive stocks. The N.R.L.S.l. may be of 
importance to people living witliin easy access, but for us the time and distance involved in visiting it is crucial. We 
prefer to rely largely on the National Lending Library, because of the usually prompt response to our requests, and 
because the material supplied can be used by the scientist alongside his work and other sources of information. This is 
not to say that we find the NLL service to be always first rate, at times the delays in receipt of requests seem to 
indicate that the NLL has become a victim of its own success, and that the demands for specific publications are 
beginning to outweigh availability. The answer to tliis problem may well have to be the retention of stock in the NLL 
and the supply only of photo- or micro-copies on demand. In which case there would not appear to be any need for 
two national libraries covering the same subjects, and it would be better for the NRLSI and NLL to be merged and 
provide a comprehensive information and bibliographical service, backed up by supply of photo- or micro-copies as 
required. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

JOHN LAING RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT LIMITED 

January 24th, 1969 



Category 1 

A weekly visit is made by our Group Patents Officer, occasionally he makes a second visit in the week. Our 
Construction Sub-Group Patents Officer visits the Patents Section about once a month. The Library orders the patents 
required and places one or two orders per week, but the Library rarely has occasion to telephone the Patents Section 



Category 2 

Little or no use is made of the library for literature searches, etc. by R. & D. and we are not aware of any Head Office 
Staff who use the library regularly for this purpose. 

Occasionally photocopies are obtained from the Patents Office but as their application form has to be counter-signed 
by the actual applicant as well as the librarian, other less officious sources are found more convenient. Telephone 
requests are never made as the N.L.L.S.I. is not really considered as an Information Service but more as a traditional 
passive library service. 

In reply to the second part of the letter we use a wide variety of sources for information not available internally which 
include , in order of imp ortance: — 

The local co-operative scheme, HERTIS 

National Lending Library for Science and Technology 

Other libraries known to us personally, e.g. 

C&C A 
IBM 

R. Harry Stanger 

St. Albans College of Building 

B.R.S. 

Special libraries in the information field required 

National Central Library 

Aslib 

Associations and Institutions 
Government Departmental Libraries. 



One big improvement would be more co-operation from Government Departmental Libraries, especially in lending 
publications. ’ r j a 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

MONSANTO CHEMICALS LTD 
February 3rd, 1968 



In response to your letter, we have reassessed our usage of N.R.L.S.I., separating that concerned with patents from that 
of the general library. 

We estimate that some 400 visits per annum are made by Monsanto staff to the Holborn Division, all but five or six of 
these being concerned with patents and being almost exclusively by Patent Department staff who are located in Central 
London. In addition we make frequent written or phoned requests, principally to St. Mary Cray, for patents. Very little 
use (less than 25 p.a.) is made of the photocopy service for non-patent information. Requests for patents are split 
approximately equally between those for Patent Department and those for other sections, including R & D. 

With the exception of Patent Department, all section of the Company normally make their requests for information 
through the Information Centres. The Centres normally obtain patents either through our Patent Department or direct 
from the Patent Office. Requests for journals etc. are normally obtained from either N.L.L. or a Research Association. 

It is not our normal policy to use N.R.L.S.I. for this type of request. 

In our experience the photocopy/loan service offered by N.L.L. is highly efficient and is able to meet virtually all our 
requirements. It would appear to us that N.R.L.S.I. should not attempt to duplicate the function of N.L.L. but should 
concentrate on providing a reference library with an immediate copy service available to visitors. 

Additionally, there appears to be a requirement for an “on demand” copy service for patent specifications, both British 
and foreign. It is appreciated that the present premises make the provision of adequate reading facilities difficult but 
greater attention should be paid to the ease of access to, and the more liberal provision of, writing surfaces immediately 
adjacent the indexes. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 



PRESSED STEEL FISHER LTD. 



January 31st, 1969 



Information Sources for Industry and Commerce 



In this organisation, we have two bodies who are primarily concerned with the services offered by the National 
Reference Library, the Patent Department and the Information Section of the Research and Development Department 
As far as the Patent Department is concerned, they use the library directly on about twenty occasions a year and their 
associates in London could also, on their instructions, consult the Library as much again. We also obtain a number of 
photocopies of foreign patents and other documents each year. The Information Section visit this Library frequently as 
it is the best general technical library in Britain. It is our understanding that all contact is done on a personal basis as 
the N.R.L.S.I., as we are told, is unable to deal with ’phone, postal or telex requests. 

You next ask if we could tell you how our staff go about obtaining publications and information which are not 
available from our own local resources. This is done tlirough the Information Section in tliis department and they have 
been avera^ng over a hundred loans a month in recent months. As an example of the sources of these loans the table 
below dealing with the last tlmee months of 1968, is attached. 



Most are periodicals. Some are books. The Ministry of Technology is the only easy source for unpublished research 
reports, and almost the only source for foreign reports, and the above figure is abnormally low. 

In general terms, we feel that the arrangements in this country are generally good and the formation of the National 
Lendmg Library was a very great advance. The minor inadequacies can usually be left to the local and subject groups of 
librErisns 3.nd, for 6 X 3 iripl 65 the Motor Industries Information Group is trying to improve the coverEge of foreign Iev 
motoring journals, etc. & / 



National Lending Library 

Research Associations 

Other Industrial Information Departments 

Oxford Technical College 

Ministry of Technology 



227 

93 

19 

2 



342 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 
ROLLS-ROYCE LTD 
January 31st, 1969 



1 Patents are handled by a department quite separate from the Library and they have provided the following 
information: — 

They will use the Holborn Division abour 5-6 times per year and always by personal visit. The usage by our 
Patent Agents in London is estimated at about 20-25 visits per year. 

2 The library makes viihually no direct use of N.R.L.S.L The main reasons for this are, I think: - 

(a) We have fairly extensive internal resources, and do not have the spare staff capacity to delve outside these. 

(b) We have very satisfactory borrowing facilities. 

3 External borrowing by the main Aero Division Library at Moor Lane averages about 200 per month. A rough 
breakdown of these would be 45% each from the National Lending Library and Ministry of Technology (T.LL.) 
and 10% other sources. 

4 The Advanced Research Laboratory Library, although now part of the Aero Division Library, is separately 
located in Derby. Partly for historical reasons and partly because of its very specialised interests, it handles its 
own external borrowing. These total about 250 items per month, and the proportions are 60% from N.L.L., 30% 
fromT.I.L., and 10% others. 

5 I think it is easier to analyse our borrowings in a little greater detail by type of material: 



(a) Journals 

The great majority will be requested from N.L.L. and we are quite satisfied with tliis service. For the 
balance we would go to the Research Association (e.g. P.E.R.A., B.I.S.R.A., B.N.F.M.R.A.) or B.I.M. (for 
management topics), to a large industrial library in the subject field and finally to a University Library. 



(b) Reports 

For new reports (mostly American) noted in abstract or other journals, we would request a microfiche from 
N.L.L. if (i) it is required very urgently, (ii) we are unsure of its value to us. 

Reports of known interest but less urgency would be requested as hard copy loans fromT.I.L. The latter is 
used for most older reports. 

(c) Books, Conference Proceedings 

For highly specialised works we are, increasingly, using N.L.L. We supplement tliis by a direct approach to 
local public libraries and Nottingham University Library, by H. K. Lewis (Lending) and finally to the East 
Midlands Regional Library System. 

6 In general I feel the Aeronautical field is well covered both for abstract journals and for borrowing facilities. 
Theoretically there may be a case for a National Bibliographic or Referral Centre but it is not a service that we 
would find much occasion to use, so far as past experience is a valid guide. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

THORNTON RESEARCH CENTRE 
(Shell Organisation) 

January 28th, 1969 



Thank you for your letter of 16th January enquiring about our use of the N.R.L.S.I. I have had some difficulty in 
preparing a meaningful answer to your questions in the light of our own organisation. Thornton Research Centre has no 
commercial departments (nor has Shell research Ltd., although other parts of Shell obviously have). On the other hand 
our product development Divisions must pay attention to the activities disclosed in the patent literature. 1 would 
therefore prefer to consider your category (i) to read “ for patent and related information in connection with product 
development”. With this proviso, I can answer your questions as follows: 

(i) We make fairly frequent use of the Patent files, through our Patents Division, London, who send someone 
to inspect them personally on our behalf. The files concerned are the Patent Application Files and Granted 
Patent Files (British and Foreign), kept in the Patent Library. We also receive photocopies of Patent 
Specifications and about 40 printed Patent Specifications per week. Again, these are received through our 
London colleagues. 

(ii) We make very little use of the N.R.L.S.I. for scientific and teclinical information in direct connection with 
R & D activities. We make an occasional request (by ’phone, post or telex) to the photocopy service, but do 
not make personal visits. We use the following organisations to obtain publications not in our own stock 
the figures giving a very approximate breakdown of their usage: 



N.L.L. 


51% 


LADSIRLAC (a co-operative organisation based on the 
Liverpool Public Library) 


19% 


Ministry of Technology 


12% 


Research Associations (particularly M.I.R.A.) 


3% 


Miscellaneous (industrial firms, university libraries, 
learned societies, etc.) 


15% 


N.R.L.S.I. 


Negligible 



Our total requests are somewhat greater than 1,300 per armum. 

We find this system quite adequate, in that it is extremely rare that we cannot obtain a copy of a paper of interest. We 
do, of course, make extensive use of the current awareness journals, as well as the abstract journals, to alert us to the 
existence of papers relevant to our work. 

The above information only refers to Thornton Research Centre, The picture might well be different for other parts of 
the Shell Organisation. 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

MR K. J. BAKER AND MR R. MOSS 
April 11th, 1968 

NATIONAL LIBRARIES COMMITTEE-ASUB ADVICE 



We, the undersigned, are members of the Aslib Council. We write with reference to the advice which you have asked 
Aslib to submit particularly m relation to Special Libraries. 

While we do not disagree with everything that Aslib has said in the document it has submitted or wUl be submittins to 
you, there are inany aspects of tUs advice with which we cannot agree. As we were not alowed to attach a minoW 
report to the Aslib document we beg leave to submit an independent statement. ^ 

We consider that we ought to point out that the Aslib Council consists of rather less than one half of persons actively 
engaged m Special Library and Information services, particularly in science and industry. Moreover, it has no repteseii- 
tation of the users ot these or mdeed of any other library and information services. 

Our experience as members of the Council, as Library and Information Officers in industrial research and development 
laboratories our contacts with fte users of these libraries and our judgement of what the management of such libraries 
requires of them, lea^ us to believe that the Aslib document has not paid adequate attention to the special conditions 
and requirements of mdustry , particularly in the research and development laboratories and the Works technological 
and engineermg departments which most Special Libraries serve. ® 



The Aslib docurnent unconsciously reflects the underlying fallacy of most hbrarians, namely that Hbrary information is 
synonymous with the much wider field of information required in a scientific and industrial environment. This is not 
so. Information needs in scientific research are answered, more often than not, not by library documents but by 
personal contacts between specialists. In industry, perhaps the most important function of the librarian or information 
officer IS in helpmg to establish such contacts where they do not already exist and to maintain them. The industrid 
hbrary is vmtually dways attached to a research laboratory or engineering or technological department. Its documen- 
tary store has such relevance to those departments but little to the wider industrid information needs of Plant and 
Process Operations Marketing, Finance and Personnel. Scientific and Industrid Libraries assist these other departments 
much more tmou^ the accumulated experience of their staffs than by reference to documents. This accumulation of 
expenence and s^s needs to be capitdized and enhanced rather than disturbed in order to provide neat organograms 
based on remote “nationd” centres. ® ® 



Whatever arrangements may be made by Nationd Libraries for certain common library functions to be offered by them 
or by other organizations, it is essentid that Specid Libraries and particularly those in the industrid sector are left 
entirely free to satisfy their locd superiors and management and to make immediate modifications of these arrange- 
ments as and when required. This automatically militates against any form of nationd library organization which would 
mean m effect that such libraries were being placed under the control of some nationd centre or authority, and not 
under that of their own Firm or equivalent organization. 



Fmally, on the matter of a library “Authority” we are firmly of the opinion that this form of Authority, which has not 
been dtogether successful in those industrial sectors in which it has been adopted, is entirely unsuitable for library 
organizatiori since a library is, in the last resort, the repository of human knowledge or at least that part of it which can 
be expressed in print. Libraries must therefore be in a position to demand complete intellectud and organizationd 
ireedom, smce so many of their indexing and information retrievd problems depend on the ability of authors indexers 
and users to express themselves freely and independently. 



We regret having to burden you with yet more evidence but we are confident that we represent a widely held point of 
view among specid and industrial libraries and their users and we should, therefore, be grateful if you could give this 
some consideration. 



Cl 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

MR M. BELTON, LIBRARIAN, SAFETY IN MINES RESEARCH ESTABUSHMENT 

February 1st, 1968 



The Safety in Mines Research Establishment, a division of the Ministry of Power conducts . 

and health of miners and maintains associated testing facilities. GeograpLaUy it is divided in ^ 

^rby“" ““ (f°r 

established In 1924, exists to service both parts of the Establishment-a cenfr»i i.i, 
Sheffie d, with a branch at Buxton. In addition to the usual book, report and periodical Xks tL^h,.l 

ab Jractmg and translating service to SMRE staff and arising from this pubhshes md rS “ 

audience, a bi-monthly abstracts journal. puoiisnes ana makes avadable to a wider 

abstraStag rofmalfs^p^oH^brsp^^^^^^^ 'n^“gruUra 

Ssafe^r””' "as resulted in a representatL ftock ofmateriSe Mrf 

stud Jt ™£e 

pneumoconiosis, metallurgical research and aspects of mechanical engineering.^ ’ breathing apparatus, 

a. ui ^^.^®^,^^rprising therefore, that SMRE library relies upon other libraries’ facilitipR fn Qiinniomo«+ •+ 
table showmg the use made of inter-library loans by SMRE during 1967 is given in Table 1 ^ 

for reamr“S: LXmMgs rfte^Sr 

tocyoTofsS^^^ before establishing the 

WSMra Tb *"”b’"L™''“°*“brtome?UOM^ 

JlleLrnTslmeTTrr&h 1° P^?f ^ -“o* hMot obT^ it mcT^Se 

difficult material, e.g^ irregularly puMsh^d s^rialffrom Sie Us“r) 

ing to tra«^lo^^^e^^teri^^*A^^rn bJLL. A great deal of time is spent by library staff endeavour- 

and thrrrsults show^ wfan^-* * *“ has been made, 

needed 3 oTLlTeotlTfl 7 “"’I’'’ 1“ """ “f ‘wo requests, and 22 had 

loanable material onlv and T am nrpna°^ was negotiated. I would emphasise, of course, that these figures relate to 
the least appropriate s^ource first. ^ ^ material, we may have been at fault in approaching 



to have access to substantial 
is not available in the immediate 



refere^e ^coE^nn? faciHties, it is in^easingly difficult in the provinces 

vicS te f ?be and/or expensive publication of substantial proportions is 

available 200 miles away ^ ^ consolation for the enquirer to know that a reference copy is 

national^ s^tem^whir1?mav\p regional reference facilities need to be augmented in addition to any 

the library facilities are availahlp present time, city libraries are financed from local revenue even though 

meet their nwn infp n 1 • usws from a much wider area, and university libraries are alr eady hard-pressed to 

Zeme The ustabUshmant of regional libraries baZ upon existing city librarL and/or 

as a fdter for a nroDortinn of t h» o which a national service could not provide and at the same time, would act 

as a niter lor a proportion of the enqumes which might otherwise be made direct to the national centre. 
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Ideally any national cen^e combine reference and loan facilities but this is not to say that geographically it 
should operate from one site. The NLL has shown that operation from a provincial centre can be successful. However, I 
believe that both a loan centre and a reference centre should be comprehensive in their subject coverage. Centres 
restricted to certain subject areas may operate successfully within these limits but it is sometimes difficult for the user 
to forward requests correctly in certain overlap areas. 

To summarise, SMK£ library endeavours to afford its research staff with basic reference facilities and supple- 
ments these with substantial loan requests to the NLL and the local Sheffield Interchange Organisation. An extension 
of the NLL to include all subjects (i.e. a National Lending Library in the true sense) together with a network of regional 
systems offering first-class reference service and facihties for rapid inter-library communication (e.g. facsimile trans- 
mission), backed by a National Reference and Bibliographical Centre whose staff would be aware of the need for 
prompt and accurate replies to requests from users would, in my opinion, meet a large part of the demand which is 
currently aimed inefficiently at a greater number of smaller “targets.” 
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SMRE Libraries 

Loans received from other libraries, Jan-Dec 1967 



Sheffield library 


NLLx 


NCL 


Regional or / 
local 
schemes 


920 


8 


345 


Buxton library 


352 


5 


7 


Total 


1272 


13 


352 



xincluding photocopies. 



OthersX 



245 



81 

326 



/Sheffield library-Sheffield Interchange Organisation. 

Buxton library-North Western Regional Library System. 

Xincluding H. K. Lewis Lending Library, other Government Departments, Universities, etc. 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

MRS GRACE CHINNICK ON BEHALF OF 350 REGULAR USERS OF THE 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION 



I enclose herewith, for the attention of the Committee, a brief memorandum signed by some 350 regular users of 
the National Reference Library of Science and Invention, listing some of the facilities at present available which we 
consider indispensable for the efficient functioning of the library, and ultimately for the industrial prosperity of the 
nation. 

No big ‘c^paign’ has been involved in this-the signatures were all collected by me personally in such time as I 
could spare during my normal visits to the library . However, I did rely largely on my ability, as a ‘regular’ to recognize 
other regular users of the library, and I believe that these notes are truly representative of the op ini ons of the hard core 
of users of the library, backed by a wealth of on-the-spot experience. 

One opinion which is not included in the notes, but which I was several times asked to emphasise to the 
Committee is that the NRLSI must not be regarded as an academic institution, but as an essential tool of industry. 

A veiy few (4) readers, who were approached, refused to sign this memorandum, but all gave the same reason 

‘cannot believe that there could possibly be any danger of a reduction of the facilitiels of this splendid Hbrary.’ 

The Committee may also consider it of interest that this library is regarded as of immense value even outside the 
UJC. As an indication of this I enclose Xerox copies of half-a-dozen letters on the subject which I have received in the 
past few months. 



We, the undersigned regular users of the National Reference Library of Science and Invention wish to bring to the 
notice of the Committee the following qualities which we consider essential to the efficient working of the 
library: 

11 Availability on one site of a comprehensive collection of scientific and technical literature. 

2) Coverage which is extensive in four respects: 

a) Type of publication e.g. reference books and textbooks, primary and abstracting journals, patents, 
trade literature 

b) subjects e.g. aU the natural sciences, engineering, raining and related technology 

c) geographical source 

d) time. The older literature is not used as frequently as current material, but its continued ready 
availability on the site is extremely important. 

31 Complete holdings always available. 

4) Open access to all titles published over approximately the past 40 years, and rapid availability on the site of 
the remainder, 

51 Extended hours of opening, 

6) Rapid copying service. 
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RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (CZECHOSLOVAKIA) 

Ustinad Labem, Feb. 26, 1968 



Dear Mrs Chiimick, 

I thank you very much for the copies of the papers we have received recently. I should like to assure vou that 
before I took the hberty of asking you to provide us with that literature, our librarian had sent the requests to almnct 
all of our technical and scientific libraries. Unfortunately, none of these materials is available in this country Wp Tl 
extremely happy to have the reprint of that very long article dealing with the phase equihbria in the systems of salt. 
The head of the department where these studies are being carried out told me that only this one paper saved his S 

about hdf a year of h^d work. It is a good luck for your scientists and engineers to have libraries that are so “heavilv 
stocked” with technical literature. 

Thmk you also for the information pamphlet on the Nat. Reference Library of Science and Invention where as 
you wrote, most of the items from our list were available. I wonder whether you could ask the authorities nf that 
library if some kind of direct co-operation between them and our Ubrary could be possible. Until recently thereija! 
been a monopoly institution m this country providing international services for smaller libraries by borrowing the 
hterature not available here. According to our experience this procedure is so time consuming that it takes at least 
reSarch^° o^tam the requested literature. You yourself know what important role plays time, especially in the field of 

Thanking you once again for your kindness. 



With best regards. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ing. Vladimir Dvor^, 
Manager, Public Relations. 
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ZJEDNOCZENIE 

KOPALNICTWA SUR0WC6W CHEMICZNYCH 

WARSZAWA 1. UL. ZIELNA 39 



Dear Mrs Chinnick, 

I would like to thank you very much for numerous papers you have been so kind to send us— especially for copies 
of the papers concernmg usage of sulphur, plasticised sulphur, fertilizers, sulphur hexafluoride and many others. 

We do appreciate very much the co-operation with your Institute, which is so well equipped with library 
resources. The papers we received from you help us very much in our work. 

I would like to express my hope that your scientific library will still develop in future to the benefit of all your 
co-operators. 



Yours very truly, 

A. Smolarski, 
Technical Director. 
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SOCIETE NATIONALE DES PET ROLES D’AQUITAINE 
LACQ,le 10 Mai 1968 



Madame, 

Nous vous remercions tres vivement pour les tires-a-part que vous nous avez envoyes en reponse a notre derniere 
deman de. 

Nous ne savons comment vous exprimer notre reconnaissance pour tous les services que vous nous avez rendus. 
En effet, quand nous sommes dans I’impossibilite de nous procurer un article en France et meme aux U.S.A., notre 
ressource est de faire appel, par votre aimable intermediaire, a la richesse documentaire des bibliotheque de Londres. 
Vous etes particulierement favorisee d’avoir a votre disposition des bibliotheques si merveilleuses qui vous permettent 
de vous procurer n’importe quel article de la litterature technique. 

En vous remerciant encore tres vivement pour vos bons services, nous vous prions d’agreer, Madame, nos sinceres 
salutations. 



S. MARONI 
Service Documentation 
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10.5.1968 



Dear Mrs Chimick, 

It is almost impossible to express myself how grateful I am to You for sending me all those documents concerning the 
NPK, the nitrophosphates, fertiliser blending, etc., papers. 

Furthermore, those articles concerning the determination of trace elements, nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium in 
complex fertilisers are of great value and importance to me. 

I am just wondering from what source are You able to get these informations. 

You must have an enormous scientific library at Your disposal. Once again, thank You ever so much for the articles 
which You have sent and will send me in the future. You sure are extremely lucky to have such a splendid library in 
London. 

Your documents are arriving very rapidly and my list is almost completed. But new technical and economic factors are 
arising at the same time, so be prepared I am coming with new requests which I hope-as in the past-You shall never 
reject to fulfil. 

For a beginning, here is the first one. In the Chem. Ind. 19. vol. No. 10., 1967, page 826-830, there is an article 
concerning the so-called “cigar burning” effect in NPK fertilisers which contain Ammonium-Nitrate. There was a 
meeting on 1967. szept. 4-7th in Stresa, held by the I.S.M.A., where this theme was discussed. Have You any 
information about this and can You send me the above article? 

Neither Mr Szabo, nor I shall ever forget that most pleasant afternoon at Your home, it was splendid, thank’s very 
much. 



Yours sincerely, 

Vecsey B61a, 

Ipari Robbanoanyaggyar Igazgatdsag 
Peremartongy^rtelep Hungary 
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VEB CHEMIEWERK COSWIG (DDR) 



Bad Kbstritz 9.5.68 



Sehr. geehrte Frau Chinnick! 

Es ist an der Zeit, Ihnen fur das 
Schrifttum zu danken. 



uns in den letzten Jahren umfangreich zur Verfugung gestellte wissenschaftUche 



kontinuierHch uns zur Verfugung gesteUten Unterlagen steUen fur unsere im RenuhliVmon . u 
f f dem Gebiet der Dungemittel-und Schwefelsaureproduktion ein uSSh^ 
glucklichen Lage, eine ausgezeichnete und nach unserer Einschatzune int^^ 
national bedeutsame Ijteratursai^ung und Bibliothek zu besitzen, deren Einsatzmbglichkeiten wir auch flir 
Belange unserer Industrie sehr hoch einschatzen. luugiiuiKcuen wir auch tUr die 

In der Hoffnung, mit Ihnen auch weiterhin gute Kontakte zu pflegen, gruBt Sie und Hire Mitarbeiter. 



Ihr sehr ergebener 
(Werner Pauli) 

Leiter der Leitstelle fiir Information und Dokumentation 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 
MR H. M. COLVIN, 

ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
January 1st, 1968 



I understand that the National Libraries’ Committee is inviting evidence on the subject of the British Museum. 

I have been for many years a regular user, not only of the British Museum Library, but also of the Departments of 
Maps, Manuscripts, and Prints and Drawings. It frequently happens that I have to visit two or more of these Depart- 
ments in the course of the same day, and the removal of the Library from the building would therefore be a serious 
inconvenience to me. 

There is one other department which I should also make use of from time to time were it in Bloomsbury, namely 
the Newspaper Library. But I can rarely spare the time to make a special journey to Colindale in order to look up a 
newspaper, and I consequently make much less use of this particular type of historical material than would be the case 
if the Newspaper Library were in Bloomsbury. 

In my opinion the only serious weakness of the Trustees’ scheme was that it failed to bring the newspapers back 
from Colindale, and my purpose in writing this letter is partly to draw attention to the ill effects of such limited 
dispersal as has already taken place, and partly to express the hope that, whatever solution is advocated by the 
Committee, it will include the reuniting of the Newspaper Library with the Printed Books. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

MR L. CORBETT, MR M. B. LINE AND MR L. L. ARDERN 

January 4th, 1968 

THE NATIONAL LIBRARY-FOCUS OF A NATIONAL LIBRARY 
AND INFORMATION SYSTEM 



We write privately, but in the spirit of a small group of librarians who have given much thought to natinnai i-k 
problems m recent years, and who have campaigned, individually and collectively, for a nationKstem ^ 
evidenced m the pamphlet Access to Information (Library Association, 1965). Many policy suggestLns and 
this and other papers by us have been taken-up by others, including the Parry Report. ^ ^ ^^®as from 

c, ■ been some important developments in the last few years, such as‘ the creation of tho r 

Scje„t.f.c and Technical Information (OSTI), the Pnbho Libraries and Museums aS’s prorS oTf^ 
hensive public library service with Library Advisory Councils, and the increasinelv centra! ml? ^ ‘ 

Ediication ^d Science in library affairs. These developments, while they have beLen them cre^e^machtal^^^^^ 
could lead to the establishment of a national library service in which responsibilities for diverse kinds of hihliilr'lS? 
^d information activities could be properly allocated, and adequately financed show as vet few cionc nf a 
towards such an evidently needed service. ^ We believe this to be nL lolg ovLdue.’ ^ ® 

The National Reference Library for Science and Invention (NRLSI) is from the scientific and tcr^inra^ooi • . ^ 

system, but, what looked like realization with the Lience^Cen^ ptf / 

rffe^ «r“ ' supporneeded“g iTint 

w +• committee raises our hopes for the emergence of a real concern and support for a freshiv envicaapd 

botarforLt°^orr£^^^^^^^ n 



(or irbTtturoT' 

- -rely storage 

A NATIONAL SYSTEM OR NETWORK 

r“ “e SeSS"! rdS 

locaTsvs^^^^^ tL great necessarily reduce the cost of regional and 

Especially there is a danger in eYceoo- c^ at present be met only by adequate local resources, 

social sciences* fand nresumahlv a reference f^acilities. Many important needs, especially in the 

collections strateeicallv^lomted w^+ti‘ ^ ^nmanities), can be met only by direct access to large “browsing” 

follows we ha^^^^ REGIONAL CENTRES). In the suggested structure that 

of the national system delicate balance required between, the central, regional and local elements 



greatly concerned system (Sir F. Francis‘S), and numerous government and other bodies have become 

SLeaLTSmato^^^^ f access to the vast and ever- 

conditions assumotions nbiVrtivAc ^d\^^ documents and organizations. ^ Considerable studies into the 

planning and design largplv^rpn a p ^ network, particularly in the USA®, show that current 

interlenLgpatt«Lwhrhy:S communications and 

able ad^ceTln^kn^owlp!iffp^^^ achievement of fully satisfactory library/information networks will require consider- 

researchl^?^^^ communications^ and while we see a pressing need for much 

research) Quite enough^'? knnw f and must not, wait on the results of research. (It would in fact stimulate 

research). Quite enough is known for action to be taken at once on the construction of a basic framework. 
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SUGGESTED PATTERN OF A SYSTEM 



A. NATIONAL LIBRARY 

This would comprise a number of elements: 

or rarely used items already m a British Library), or very highly specialised material for which “spSt 

hbmt™- ° “ in the thf l5^'Spy" 

rFMTR at^Ar^r AW present NLLST at Boston Spa, plus the NATIONAL 

SmL S^don ^ '«^P“sibility. The NCL need not, and prXbly 

D ^ w service on the lines suggested in Access to Information and in the Parrv 

Report should have the National Library as its co-ordinating and development centre. ^ 

i MPT^ NATIONAL REFERRAL CENTRE is best housed in the National Library complex with three divisions like 
the NRL s Science and Technology, Social Sciences, Humanities. This would be the planning, and switching centre for 
reference and information resources throughout the country, rationalized in netwmks by Informal Le and re 
sources criteria i.e. by disciplines, subjects, industries or ‘missions’, techniques ... 

5; One individual-the NATIONAL pRARIAN-would have overall responsibhity for these elements groups or 
divisions. To serve as a buffer between him and the Department of Education and Science, and alL to prov^S’ an 
ultimate safeguyd against the concentration of power in the hands of one man, there should be established an 
intermediate body, perps m the forni of a Standing Commission on National Libraries. This would alS mSe tS 
necessary liaison with the other national and copyright libraries. proviae me 

B. SPECIALIZED CENTRES 

In number and diversity these would constitute much of the national system. To harness and develop effectivelv 
and to provide readily understandable guidance and access to, the country’s extensive specialized documLt data and 

infn of ‘referral” networks for disciplines, subjects and technologies maior libraries and 

information sources will emerge as cores or centres which should be developed by co-operative planning and govern 
ment support as the principle nodes in the national network. P u oy co operative planning and govern- 

C. REGIONAL CENTRES 

functimis^^^^^ required to serve as regional reference libraries and referral centres with the following 

Libraries of sufficient size and quality to serve as major browsing coUections it will 
T reference libraries such as Biriiingham, SLgow 

pool. The number and siting of these regional libraries would need careful examination. 

lb years^° interlending needs of the region, chiefly British books published in the last 

own resour^Va^nd^rS^^cl^^^®? Centres-dealing directly with the majority of information needs from the region’s 
Referral Sntre ^ ^ specialist centres in the national network system, and with the remainder through the National 

D. OTHER LIBRARIES 

»f hi T he the local and special libraries that serve the public, institutions 

not W rnfmcpfif educations, mdustry and so on. The rapid access they require to material and information they do 

*ge neighbouring libraries e.g. city refereLe° 

g . niversity libraries. Frequently such co-operative arrangements have been formalised as very effective 
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systems e.g. Sheffield’s SINTO (Sheffield Interchange Organisation). 

Those libraries which are not already members of such systems, or of their Regional Library Bureaux, should 
become so, then all non-locally satisfied bibliographic and information needs can be directed further to Regional 
Centres, and where necessary through them to appropriate Specialized Centres, and to the National Library complex 
it^lf. Some of these and other relevant problems and ideas have been discussed over the years e.g. by Ardern and 
Filon^ and have more recently been considered in the context of a national system by Bryon.^ ^ 

THE SYSTEM AND MODERN TECHNIQUES 

Major impacts over the whole area of libraries and information are being made by rapid developments in 
mechanization ^d communications e.g. book catalogues on tape (MARC and BNB projects . . . ), mechanized abstract- 
ing and indexing systems (INSPEC), SDI-selective dissemination of current literature information— including 
commercially available services, ‘on-line’ enquiry and retrieval, microfilm systems, and facsimile transmission. Laving 
down the basis of a national library/information system could accelerate and clarify the most beneficial Unes for the 
implementation of advanced techniques. 

SYSTEM BENEFITS 

The full potential of existing libraries in Britain cannot be realised, and these libraries cannot have a clear policv 
for development, until national problems have been tackled. As examples of the importance of the national system to 
individual libraries of different types, recent articles by two of us may perhaps be cited, dealing respectively with the 
benefits to be gained by special^ ^ and university^ ^ libraries. Benefits to public Hbraries are included in Bryon’s 



In conclusion we trust that the investigations and recommendations of your committee wiU lay down effective 
guidelines which will gain that whole-hearted government and other support so needed for the formulation and earlv 
achievement of a basic national system, for upon this, improved use/effectiveness, best exploitation of new techniques 
and the whole future of the library and information services of the country largely depends. ^ ’ 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 



X 



4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 



9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 



Sir Frank Francis. The National Library as the basis of a National Library. J. Doc. 1965, 244-7, 

Lord Shackleton. Presidential address to Aslib, Exeter, 1964. 

til® technical information function. Chem, in Britain October, 1967 
421-3, and J . Martyn Unintentional duplication of research: a survey. New Scientist 6th February, 1 964. 338. 

The peliminary stages of the OSTI-supported investigation into information requirements of the social sciences 
which is bemg directed by one of us, have already indicated both the major importance of browsing and the 
madequacy of existmg resources for this function. 



Presidential address to the Library Association, Library Association Record 1965, o 184-191 also Plight of 
lobrary services m Britain Nature 1 8th September, 1 965. 1 221-4. " ^ 

Access to information pph. and conference 1965. 



1^' Libraries May-June, 1967. 328-34, also COS ATI. Recommendations on 

national document handling (a national plan) \96S.PB report 168267. 

o ‘ studies. Datamation October, 1966. It has also just been announced that an extensive 

3 year project study of mformation use” m the USA has begun at the BatteUe Memorial Institute. 

services of a Scientific Information and National Reference Centre 
(mcludmg the NRLSI) js given by L. Corbett m Library Association Record May, 1965, p. 151-6, and similar 

Literature Resources in Cawarfa,' Associate Cttee. on 

Scientific Information, NRC, Ottawa, 1 966, $ 1 ,00. 



See e.g. L. S. Goddard’s review in Nature 20th October 
theory, Royal Institution, 1 960. 



I960, of papers on the symposium on information 



Recordidly integration, with comments by S. P. L. Filon-L/hra/y Association 



J. F. W. Bryon. A national information service and the public library. 
Information Section, 14th Conference, Cardiff 1966. p. 20-8. 



Library Association, Reference Special and 



potential benefits of a national reference and information system for special library users and 
starts. Library Association, Reference Special and Information Section, 14th Conf, Cardiff, 1966, p. 5-19. 
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13. M* B- Liii®* Libraries in iiistkutions of higher education: independence versus interdependence. /.zhra/T vlisoc/a- 
tion Record, September, 1966. p. 315-323, and University libraries and the information needs of the researcher. 
AslibProc. July, 1966, p. 178-184. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

MISS V. CROMWELL, UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 
April 10th, 1968 



1. For several reasons it is important that the national libraries should be easily accessible in central London. At 
present a large proportion of the arts teaching staffs of English universities, which are not fortunate enough to possess 
copyright libraries, have regular need to consult the British Museum library. Short visits are made possible by the simple 
fact that that library is sited in the centre of London, and, as long as train services to London remain so efficient one 
can spend a reasonable proportion of one’s research time on the job rather than in travel. In addition to the obvious 
convenience of the central siting of the library, there is also the facility that, since many academic meetings are held in 
London, at present it is feasible if obliged to be there for such a meeting to use one’s residual time for research in the 
Museum library. If the libraty were to be situated in the suburbs of London or in another town, such convenience 
would be lost. The great difficulties experienced in the use of the British Museum newspaper library at Colindale need 
only be cited as an example. There is much talk of ‘productivity’ in relation to the function of universities, and 
however that term may be defined, such aims wiU hardly be met by the hindering of academic research. The arguments 
in favour of the siting of the Museum library in central I^ndon are even more powerful in connection with the needs of 
the staff of the new universities, which, for obvious reasons, do not have anything like adequate library facilities even 
for their undergraduates. Thus, for them, the Museum library is not only an aid in their research but also a vital factor 
in their teaching. For this latter purpose, ease of access is even more crucial. 

2. It is of primary importance that the printed books collections of the British Museum library should not be 
subdivided. It is well-known that significant advances are being made at the borderlines of the older disciplines; the new 
courses being designed and taught in both the old and the newer universities reflect these developments. The availability 
of the British Museum library in its present form aids such work. Any fragmentation would only impede it. 

As far as the relationship of the library with the other collections of the Museum is under consideration, there 
may well be cogent arguments for the separation of certain sections from the library, but in almost every cie the 
scholars concerned would contend that the proximity of the collections to the library has militated in favour of 
academic advance. It is certainly true that the removal of the Department of Manuscripts and the State Paper Room 
from the library would be a catastrophic decision for anyone working in history or the social sciences. Again, the 
difficulties associated with the newspaper library at Colindale need only be mentioned as an example: it is to be hoped 
that there will be provision for the return of this valuable collection to the main library in such reorganisation as may 
be planned. 

3. There are of course innumerable problems associated with work in the Museum at present which are only too 
well-known and which have given rise to plans for development in the post-war period. The main problems of chronic 
shortage of space for both books and readers do not need reiteration. There is also certainly a need for the placing of 
runs of learned periodicals on open shelves in order to facilitate access to articles which the reader may only require for 
quick reference and to relieve the staff of the unnecessary burden of the constant production of the journals for 
readers. There is also a growing demand for the provision of accommodation for those who wish to use typewriters and 
dictaphones. 

A significantly neglected need concerns the Department of Manuscripts. While the Department of Printed Books 
opens at 9 a.m. and on certain days remains open beyond 5 until 9 p.m., that of Manuscripts retains the gentlemanly 
tradition of openmg from only 10 a.m. until 4.45 p.m. (It is in fact almost impossible to work there after about 4.15 
p.m.). In comparison with this brief working day, the Department of Printed Books amidst all its difficulties of far 
greater numbers of both books and ‘customers’ provides a far better service for its readers. With their much smaller 
collections of manuscripts and number of ‘customers’, there seems no reason why the Department of Manuscripts 
should not open for as long as that of Printed Books: even if there were objections in terms of staying open as late as 9 
p.m., there seerns little case for refusing to extend the existing hours. A closing time of 7 p.m. on the nights when the 
Reading Room is open until 9 p.m. would provide the staff with plenty of time to return the volumes of manuscripts to 
the shelves. Such an arrangement would be perfectly feasible even in the present situation when many of these volumes 
are shelved in locked cases in gallaries open to the pubhc. If a new organisation is planned, there would be no obstacle 
in the way of opening the Manuscripts Students Room for the same hours as those of the library. If the library can 
open at 9 a.m., so can the Manuscripts department. 

4. The British Museum library does not appear to function at present as a comprehensive copyright library since it 
makes no attempt to provide facilities for scientists or mathematicians. Their need for open access to periodicals is even 
greater than that of most researchers in arts subjects. If a national library is to be created, it should provide for all 
academic disciplines in the most efficient way possible. No doubt the National Science Library which was to have been 
buHt on the South Bank of the Thames would have provided such facilities on the lines of the Patent Office Library: 
the failure to go ahead with that plan has left the needs of scientists and mathematicians grossly neglected and it is to 
be hoped that this situation will be remedied. 

5. It seems relevant to mention conditions at present to be found in the Public Record Office. Perhaps the dreadful 
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problems to be faced in working there would become more real to members of the committee were they to spend a day 
or two trying to work there unannounced. The space for the housing of documents has long been overcrowded and 
much material has been moved outside London with consequent inconvenience to those wishing to use it. The space for 
readers is laughably inadequate. The recent introduction of a ‘thirty-year rule’ was received with acclamation by the 
press: only those who have worked in the Public Record Office during the last few years could know the extra pressure 
that such additional availability would bring on accommodation and resources designed for very different conditions 
The staff are coping manfully with appalling demands. 

The function of the Public Record Office demands that it should be considered alongside the work of the British 
Museum. There is a large overlap between the contents of the former and the Manuscripts Department of the latter 
Something must be done if the Record Office is to do its job anything like effectively. If there is absolutely no chance 
of a new building, then extensions of some magnitude would be built on the present site in Chancery Lane, which 
benefits from quite a large lawn. There is little point in opening material for research and then neglecting to provide 
even enough space for a reasonable proportion of those wishing to use it to be able to consult it. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 
MR C. A. CROSSLEY 
May 8th, 1968 

THE NATIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEM 
Some Suggestions for the Future 



The development of large library services in the United Kingdom has been the result of circumstances such as the 
various Copyright Acts, the early history of the British Museum, the growth of the ancient universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the gradual unification of the four countries of England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, with the breaking un 
of the latter into Eire and Northern Ireland. These have produced a concentration of resources in one small area of 
England-the South East-which are largely unavailable to readers from other parts of the country either bv Dost nr hv 
personal application for the most part. ^ 

To meet the demands of the twentieth century library user, a system of interlibrary lending has had to be built un 
based on regional systems which, with a lower level of individual libraries, make up the base area of a trianele at wlmcp 
apex stands the National Central Library. ® 

TWs latter Library has never been given sufficient money by successive governments to enable it to provide a large 
stock of books and other material from which to lend to requesting libraries, and a system of request-satisfving hfl<! 

P^^^ X 01^ stock in the National Central Library, but much more dependent on a union catalogn? 

which could facilitate requests being passed to an appropriate library. ° 

inco self-sufficiency scheme, whereby the Regions undertook to provide all British books for themselves from 
1959 on, propped up the system and freed the National Central Library to spend its meagre book fund allocation on 
much needed foreign material. This development is yet in its infancy and the results are understandably paltry after 
such a late date of birth. (It is worth pausing to remember that the National Central Library’s book budget is even now 
less and its stock smaller than in many of the ‘civic’ university libraries of the United Kingdom. 

The position regarding science and technology material available for loan in this country has altered out of all 
reco^ition smce the foundirig and rapid growth of the National Lending Library for Science and Technology at Boston 

report UteratSe hecmse of the understandable and sensible emphasis on periodical and 

For the social sciences and humanities, however, reliance has to be placed on the Regional Systems-in which the 
umversities, fortunately, play a valuable part-and on the National Central Library, although the National Lending 
Library is now beginning to move mto the social science periodical literature field. ^ 

The National Lending Library has shown clearly that it can provide the kind of service wanted by those working 
in science or technological disciplines: speedy, near-comprehensive and economical. 

to areas of knowledge, and it is obvious that one or more of the 
large legal deposit libraries could make this provision were it not for other considerations. 

lihrarv^u^finfiWib^^f ^ Library first: the British Museum Library should function as a national reference 

hv SniiL ^ proportion of the population only. The restrictions on its use 

re^fe^rencp Hhrafv 1 the casual visitor whose purpose is serious can be freely admitted. A 

tw+LT M, ^ -t ® available ‘on the spot’, and so it must be accepted that the 

its visiting^rpfl^prJ f^tams this function. It also follows that a reference library must be conveniently situated for 
o\hIr T iaHnn admitted that London provides easy access from all parts of the country. On the 

nSblmf centre and, in Central London, access is likely to get less easy as traffic 

to eet to a Hbrarv’ anH^tV^ ^ 1 case ?or the intending user to be able to choose his own preferred means of transport 

for^?L IS likely to become less possible in London, of all large cities. The cost of a site large enough 

London ^ ^ ^ ^ massive argument against concentration of such resources hi Central 

Londo^i^^fs ^rward that a furth-^u: reason for the British Museum’s continued presence in Central 

varLus constitu^t rnhPaPc^L/ academic establishments, notably the University of London, and its 

needs of similar araHpmipc A Institutes. This argument cannot be sustained as soon as one considers the 

needs of similar academics and researchers in the other forty-odd universities not so fortuitously placed. 

svsten^^aU^^S^fn ^thP development and building of the motorway road 

y m also weaken the case for insistence on any national institution’s staying in London, and this undoubtedly 
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applied to the British Museum. Because, however, the rail and road systems will continue to favour access to London it 
would seem to be wrong to move the British Museum far away. 

If the British Museum cannot provide a loan service from its stock (and if the desirability of such a service is 
accepted, because few readers can make the necessary trips to a distant library) then, an alternative copy of the 
required material must be obtained. The British Museum— theoretically— could be granted the legal right to receive two 
copies of all published material, one of them to be for loan purposes. Or, the resources of one or more of the other legal 
deposit libraries could be tapped. Or one of these could forfeit its right so that publishers would not be required to 
provide more than the present maximum of six copies and the British Museum could still receive two of everything. Or 
a loan copy could be sent— under legal deposit— to a completely different library, so that the British Museum’s storage 
problems would not be worsened drastically. Or, maintaining the present situation, a photocopy or a microcopy could 
be provided from the British Museum item. 

The position of the legal deposit libraries varies from one to the other. The National Libraries of Wales and 
Scotland should without doubt continue to receive publications by this means. Oxford and Cambridge University 
libraries could continue to serve as reserve ‘national’ collections, but perhaps this privilege should be earned by making 
it conditional on their lending from their stocks. The other universities already do this-from incomparably smaller 
stocks, and quite voluntarily. Trinity College, Dublin, is also a special case. Perhaps it is time to be realistic and 
recognise that our obligations are towards Northern Ireland and that legislation should be passed to make provision for 
the deposit of British publications in Belfast henceforth, instead of Dublin. 

A loan service can operate as effectively outside London as inside (vide National Lending Library). If arrange- 
ments cannot be made for Oxford and Cambridge to lend— or perhaps as a means of backing their services up anyway— a 
large national library should be established well away from the London area. This library should become the central 
source to which all loan requests are sent. It should cater for the social sciences and humanities-interpreting these 
terms widely enough to cover all that the National Lending Library until recently excluded. Because its functions 
would be those of the present National Central Library this latter should be removed from London to become the new 
library envisaged. It should be provided with funds as the National Lending Library at present is provided, so that its 
acquisitions programme could match up to its responsibilities. (The government must give the same measure of support 
to national library provision and stock-building programmes as is given in the United States under Title 2 of the Higher 
Education Act). A site should be chosen for this Library in open country but adjacent to good communications of all 
kinds. (The possibility of the National Lending Library being enlarged to assume extra responsibilities should be 
examined closely). 

Its stock must include books and periodicals of the United Kingdom and English-speaking countries abroad. 
Foreign material must be extensively acquired. It should act as a depository for all government publications, for all 
translations into English of non-scientific material (assuming the National Lending Library should similarly collect 
science and technology translations), for copies of all United Kingdom these for Masters’ and PhD degrees (even if these 
are in microtext copy). 

This new library should take on the other responsibilities of a national library, to include acting as a biblio- 
graphical centre for handling enquiries, (but backed up by a regional structure of similar bibliographical centres which 
could take much of the referral burden), for publishing catalogues and bibliographies, for producing an all-embracing 
national bibliography, for dealing with international and national exchange of publications and for training librarians in 
bibliographical work. 

Because of its unique stock of older material the British Museum should expand its services of photocopying and 
it is essential that these be speeded up and that postal and other non-personal requests be dealt with the same day and 
not have to take lower priority than personal applications, as at present. This use of the British Museum Library, the 
establishment of an extra (or extended) national lending library, and the tapping of the resources of at least one other 
legal deposit collection would raise library service in the United Kingdom to a level it has never reached before, and 
achieve this improvement without the colossal expenditure of money and organisational effort which has been nec- 
essary across the Atlantic— which, in times of ‘freeze’ and ‘squeeze’ such as these must surely appeal to the govern- 
mental purse-holders. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

PROFESSOR R. W. DAVIES AND PROFESSOR R. E. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

April 29th, 1968 



We would like to present to the Committee the views of one particular group of “consumers” with some vearc’ 
experience of usmg the services of the National Central Library and the Russian, now Slavonic, Union Catalogue sinrp 
we keenly feel the need for a radical improvement if funds allocated to the University and post-graduate students fo? 
research purposes are not to continue to be used uneconomically. ^ ^ ntstor 

Russian, Soviet and East European studies, especiaUy if there is any concern with historical aspects of 
such studies means that much material has to be sought in more than one library in the U.K. Materials of the mter-war 
period and those published before the first World War are both relatively scarce and scattered in hLarles fn X 

therefore require an efficient central catalogue of aU British holdings, but especiallv of 
those in libraries willing to lend. If material can be borrowed, travelling time and the expenses involved in visfting other 

The costs and delays at present involved in borrowing materials are irritating and inconvenient but mav not hp 
mtolerable, to members of the academic staff who are not trying to complete research work within a given time - even in 
such cases, however, it reduces staff productivity. In the case of research students with a limited period in which to 

a library m thrs country and will have to be borrowed from Helsinki or the Lenin Library SdX apSon Sn is o 

C^t^logue often reply after 6-S weeks confirming that the item is not available here and ask 

On the basis of our experience of the Russian Union Catalogue and the Slavonic Union Catalogue over the oast H 
jjars It IS obvious that the information at the disposal of the Union Catalogue is incomplete and®far S ™io date 
Moreover, even when mfOT^ available, it is sometimes too restricted to be of effective use For^examole 

the School of Slavonic Studies, University of London, is notorious for restricting the availability of its materials^for 

^ library are not necessarily available to users elsewhere. The Slavonic Union Catalogue 
should distmguish between items available on inter-library loan and those not so available. ^ 

We would like to urge, therefore, the following points: — 

M Slavonic holdings in the U.K. should be registered with the Slavonic Union Catalogue and continuous efforts shmilri 
be made to ensure that future acquisitions are notified to it. catalogue ana continuous ettorts should 

minimum delays in registration in the Slavonic Union Catalogue and in replying to 

Items available for inter-library loan and not so available should be distinguished. 

a^adSfaffitoTOtef^^^^^ this field should be undertaken not merely by librarians but also by 

i iSSSSSSi 

for° tSsTeld TOidrhtllfMlurto to tod °"th^ ™ ^^““‘^“tiLanTbrfrj^ 

rationalisation TDtSarwfwo, Id steps mdrvidual institutions have already undertaken towards 

Scie^pSatrfsSl“in^a^r^^^^^^^ S 

.nient; it Is e‘Zt^I ttfn““ Srav^ro7a ^ 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

PROFESSOR R. P. DORE AND COLLEAGUES, LSE AND SOAS. 

May 29th, .1968 

FAR EASTERN LIBRARIES 



1. The Committee s terms of reference speak of “co-ordination”, but on the assumption that this may be 
taken to subsume separation , it is hoped that the Committee will be willing to consider the following proposal. It is: 

That a new National Library of East Asian Studies should be created by combining the collections in the Chinese 
Japanese, Korean and perhaps the Vietnamese languages of the Library of the School of Oriental and African Studies 
with those in the Department of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts and in other departments of the British 
Museum. 

The new library might be entirely independent, or it might be embedded in the School of Oriental and African 
Studies (in much the same way as the British Library of Political and Economic Science is embedded in the London 
School of Economics) sharing circulation and reading room facilities with the SOAS Library and receiving its grant 
from the UGC. In either case it should be under the direction of a management council of whose members a large 
majority are teachers at the SOAS and at the other centres of East Asian studies in the country. 

There might also be a case for extending the scope of the new library to include all the fields covered by the 
School of Oriental and African Studies-thus making the new library a complete amalgam of the SOAS Library and the 
OPBM Department of the British Museum-and perhaps bringing in the India Office Library as well, k decision on the 
merits of this wider proposal, however, requires more research than we have had time to do. We confine ourselves, 
therefore, to the Far Eastern field of which we are competent to speak and where (see the figures for current book 
production in Appendix C) the need for rationalization is most pressing. 



2. The case for this proposal falls into two parts: first, the arguments for amalgamation; second, the arguments 
for associating the new library with the SOAS or at least disassociating it from the British Museum Library. Some of 
these arguments have been rehearsed in a correspondence in the Times, which is reproduced in Appendix A. 



The Case for Amalgamation 

3. The case for amalgamation is that the present separation of the two libraries-physically by about a quarter 
of a mile— has, no advantage and many disadvantages. 

(i) The Imputed Advantages. 

4. Some would, indeed, claim advantages for the present division. Sir Godfrey Driver, in his letter to the Times 
of the 18th January, suggests that the two libraries have different functions, the B.M. being a library of national 
deposit, and the SOAS library a students’ library. This is simply not true if it is meant to imply a difference in the 
collections of the two libraries. Both are libraries built for research; in the Far Eastern field neither is more complete 
than the other; they duplicate and complement each other in the same fields, and with similar standards of comprehen- 
siveness, the main difference being that the B.M. has a somewhat heavier emphasis on older publications, SOAS being 
more complete for more recent publications. 

5. It is true, however, that the two libraries behave as if they had different collections serving different 
functions. The B.M. does not lend books either to individuals or to other libraries, and is, in fact, prevented by Act of 
Parliament from doing so. 

6. There are two justifications commonly invoked for this “no lending” rule. The first is that a library of 
national deposit cannot risk losing its books. This rule is appropriate enough for the British copyright collection, an 
essential virtue of which is its completeness. It is not so appropriate for the Asian language collections which are in no 
sense complete. The B.M. can afford annually to buy about 5% of the books produced in Japan. The 5% its librarian 
chooses may well be the best 5% by certain commonly acceptable criteria, but it is certainly not either a particularly 
irreplaceable or a particularly precious 5%. 
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7. The second argument is that there is a need for a central library which does not lend books, particularly for 
those who travel to London, often over long distances. They should not be disappointed by finding on arrival that the 
book they want is out on loan. In fact, however, few students of Asian affairs are likely to travel to London in the 
uncertain hope that a Japanese or Chinese book they wish to read would be available. This would indeed be a 
reasonable thing to do if it were a British book in question— thanks to the Copyright Act. But given the incomplete 
nature of the Far Eastern collections, no reasonable man would automatically assume any Japanese or Chinese book 
(apart from the small proportion in the published catalogues) to be available in the B.M. library. He would be likely to 
write first to find out, and if he does that, he can also make sure that it is reserved for him on a particular day. 

8. In any case, if a new National Library were to co-operate in a reasonable system of inter-library loans, his 
journey would become unnecessary. 

9. In an ideal world, perhaps, there would be some point in having two separate comprehensive collections of 
Asian materials-one for reference and one for lending-as is at present the case with the Science Libraries. It would 
however, be unrealistic to make this the future objective of policy— for two reasons. 

(a) Shortage of funds. Appendix B shows how far we lag behind in the acquisition of Asian books in one 
sample field-that of Japanese publications. At a rough estimate, to get only one comprehensive collection of 
Japanese books (by, say, the Harvard-Yenching library’s standards of comprehensiveness) this country would have 
to increase its total expenditure on such books by a factor of 10 for a couple of decades. To get two such 
collections is beyond the bounds of feasibility. 

(b) Even if feasible such expenditure could hardly be justified. There are not, and even in the distant future are 
not likely to be, as many students of East Asia as scientists. The total number of users of Asian collections in this 
country and their concentration in London, unfortunately makes the creation of two comprehensive collections 
an extravagant ambition. 

(ii) The Disadvantages. 

10. So much for the supposed advantages of the present status quo. The disadvantages seem to us obvious. 

1 1 . The first is the waste of resources in dupUcation. Even if the librarians of the two libraries were assiduous in 
their attempts to co-ordinate purchase policy, there would still be some inevitable duplication in the purchase of 
reference books, a category which is capable of almost indefinite extension. There is also duplication in overhead 
services and staff. In his letter to the Times of the 21st December, 1967, Sir Frank Francis suggested that the waste was 
not as great as it might be since attempts were made— admittedly not very successfully— to co-ordinate purchasing 
policies. That there should be any waste at aU is unfortunate in view of the acute shortage of funds for book purchase 
and of qualified staff. Appendix B gives some figures for Japanese collections. It will be seen that some single American 
university libraries annually spend far more on acquiring Japanese books than all British libraries combined, and employ 

twice as many qualified staff as are employed in the whole of the United Kingdom, Their existing collections are also 
much more complete. 

12. If we are to get even a reasonable fraction of the books a serious student of Japanese affairs would wish to 
have available in the country, we must use our available resources in the least wasteful way possible. If the London 
libraries are amalgamated, there would still be a need to co-ordinate purchasing plans with the other British libraries 
collecting books in the same fields— in the case of Japanese books, for example, with the Bodleian Library and with the 
University libraries of Cambridge and Sheffield. Some duplication would still remain. But this would be the price to pay 
for providing easily accessible local service in basic reference works to people working at different centres. There is no 
justification for duplication between two libraries, a quarter of a mile apart, which serve exactly the same set of people. 

13. The second disadvantage is the inconvenience to readers which results from a haphazard distribution of 
London s library resources. Again the Japanese collection may be taken as an example. Some years ago, librarians of the 
two libraries agreed to divide their purchases of leading Japanese social and political reviews. As a move to avoid waste 
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and maximise the availabUity of such reviews, their decision was admirable. It had, however, the curious consequence 

that a reader who wants the Japanese equivalent of iht New Statesman can borrow it from the SOAS and take it home 

to read, whereas for the Japanese equivalent of the Spectator he must go along the next morning and read it in the 

students’ room at the British Museum. Some commentaries on the Tale of Genji are in one library, some are in the 

other. Different novels by the same author are found in different libraries. SOAS library can provide the Japanese 

Ministry of Education’s Yearbook for 1932 and 1935 (and the B.M. cannot) but those who want the two intervening 

years must decamp to the British Museum. It is hard to believe that any mortal hand would ever deliberately have 
framed that fearful symmetry. 



14. The third disadvantage of the present system is that that half of London's Asian-language resources in the 
B.M. is prevented by the B.M.'s “no lending” principle, from being utilised by the new centres of Asian studies (the 
Hayter Centres) in other universities-notably, in the Far Eastern field, the Centre of Chinese Studies at Leeds and the 
Centre of Japanese Studies at Sheffield. These new centres can hardly hope to build wholly adequate libraries of their 

own. They must rely in part on an efficient system of inter-library loan in which the central National Library must play 
the major role. 



15. They could, however, receive a useful increment in their collections if the unwanted Chinese and Japanese 
duplicates which result from a merger of the B.M. and SOAS Far Eastern coUections are sent respectively to Leeds and 
Sheffield. This would be a minor, but by no means inconsiderable, side benefit of the act of amalgamation. 

16. The case for amalgamation hardly needs labouring any further. Indeed, its justice was conceded by Sir 
Frank Francis in his letter to the Times on January 8th. Amalgamation, he said, “makes good sense.” 

The status of the new library 

17. Sir Frank’s only proviso was that the amalgamated library should remain a part of the British Museum 
National Library. The arguments which are advanced in favour of his solution are listed below, together with our 

reasons for thinking that they are not conclusive and that the alternative of closer association with the SOAS might be 
preferable. 

18. First, there is said to be an advantage to art historians and archaeologists in having the collections which 
interest them housed under the same roof as the relevant specialist literature. Reference libraries already exist iri the 
antiquities departments of the British Museum, however, and they do not come within the terms of the amalgamation 
proposed here. The interests of art historians and archaeologists belonging to institutions other than the British Museum 

would be no less served by the proposed amalgamation than the interests of persons engaged in other fields of Far 
Eastern studies. 



19. Secondly, it is said, there is an advantage in being able, on the same premises, to pursue an interest across 
the barriers of a region or a discipline. 

20. We are not suggesting, however, that the books in European languages on the Far East should be removed 
from the B.M. The student of French mediaeval court life who wishes to find comparative material on Chinese 
mediaeval court life would still have available in the B.M. all the works in languages he is likely to be able to read. 

21. Those who might suffer from a separation from the B.M. would be the specialist users of the collections in 
Far Eastern languages. However, (i) given the physical separation of the OPBM students’ room from the main reading 
room of the B.M. it is not all that easy for them at present to command in the same reading room all the other 
resources of the British Museum in addition to their Japanese or Chinese books; (ii) the inconvenience they might suffer 
from having to go to different libraries for different types of material would be considerably less than the incon- 
venience they at present suffer from having to go to different libraries for the same type of material; (iii) the 
inconvenience could in any case be much lessened by associating the new Library with the SOAS whose library already 
contains a large collection of European works on Asia-the kind of literature a reader in the Asian-language collections 
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is most likely to wish to consult. 



22. The last seems to us one oT the major arguments for associating the new library, physically and 
administratively, with the School of Oriental and African Studies. 

23. There is a second advantage-namely that the library would have an organic relationship with its real 
constituency. The SOAS is this country’s biggest centre of research on East Asia. Apart from visitors from abroad the 
staff and research students of the SOAS make up the majority of users of both existing London collections. There is at 
the moment no way in which the interests of the readers can be reflected in the policy-most importantly the 
acquisitions poUcy-of the British Museum, except through informal personal contact with the hbrarians. Nor would 
there be if the new library were placed under British Museum control. If it were associated with the SOAS, however 
the interests of the readers could be represented on the Management Council. The division of book purchase funds as 
between areas could reflect in some meaningful way the balance of interests in the research community. Representation 
on the Management Council of the Hayter Centres in other universities could ensure that their particular interests were 
looked after too. 

24. Something of the same ends could be achieved even if the library were independent and received its 
funds directly from the Government, provided that the Management Council similarly contained a majority of scholars. 
But these ends could not be accompHshed if the merger were to take the form simply of the British Museum absorbing 
the collections of the SOAS hbrary. 

25. A second prerequisite of whatever management system is adopted is that, for all the reasons mentioned, 
the new Ubrary must be flexibly willing to lend out the major part of its collections. In the British Museum as at present 
conkituted this is impossible, but either independence or association with SOAS could make it possible. 

26. A third prerequisite-which in certain circumstances might become a strong argument against leaving the 
new Hbrary in the hands of the British Museum-is that a National Library of Far Eastern Studies must be primarily 
concerned not with the acquisition of rare editions, but with building up a library for scholarly use (both in contem- 
porary and historical studies) which can keep up with the vast and expanding current output of books and journals in 
the vigorous societies of the Far East. Although the present Keeper of the Oriental collections in the British Museum 
has made immense reforms in this direction since he took charge, this is not an orientation which it is easy to maintain 
given the traditions and what one might call the “prevailing ethos” of the British Museum Library. 

Concluding remarks 

27. The arguments Hsted above are, for the sake of brevity, illustrated only by reference to the Japanese 
collections, but they could equaUy well be illustrated with reference to the collections of books in Chinese. They do 

seem to us to add up to a conclusive case for the proposals set out at the beginning of this memorandum. There remain 
two points to be made. 

28. The first is to forestall one obvious objection; if the Far East, why not the Middle East, why not Latin 
America? Every region will demand its special library and where will the secession movement end? The answer is that 
the Far East is a unique case in that it is the only area which combines the following characteristics. 

(i) It contains nearly a quarter of the world’s population, including the only highly industrialised non-western 
society and the Communist non-western societies. 

(ii) Book production in this area— see Appendix B— exceeds any other area outside Europe: in some recent 
years Japan produced more books than the United States. 

(iii) Despite its importance the number of scholars engaged in the study of this area is still small. The signatories 
of this letter hold all the chairs of Far Eastern studies in Great Britain. As a pressure group, consequently, our 
power is weak, and in terms of reader demand large expenditures on Far Eastern books are hard to justify. 

(iv) Consequently the resources available for the purchase of Far Eastern books have never been adequate in 
view either of the intrinsic importance of the areas, or of the volume of production, or of the probable number of 
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readers in 1990 whose needs must be collected for now. 

(v) Consequently this is a field in which there is an overwhelming need for the economical use of resources, and 

(vi) it is also the only field in which London has two, and only two, major collections. 

29. The second point concerns the endowment of the new Library. The arguments of the last paragraph should 
not be taken to imply that we accept present levels of expenditures on Far Eastern books as inevitable. We would like 
to take this opportunity of urging that the new Library, if established, should be endowed with considerably larger 
sums for book purchase than the existing two libraries together. A merger would be a great step forward, but it would 
not finally solve our problems. A country the size of England should be able to afford one Far Eastern library as good 
as Harvard’s— or at least as good as Michigan’s. 

30. The arguments set out above constitute the main lines of the case for amalgamation. While the signatories 
below appreciate that many questions of administration would require further detailed consideration, they append their 
names to this document as evidence of their firm support for the principle of amalgamation. 



Signed:— 



W. G. Beasley 



P. G. O’NeiU 



Geoffrey Bownas 



S. R. Schram 



R. P. Dore 



D. C. Twitchett 



David Hawkes 
Owen Lattimore 



W. Watson 
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APPENDIX A 



Correspondence with the “Times” 



19th December, 1967 
Results of separation 



From Professor R. P. Dore 

Sir, -The existing arrangement and location of our national museum and library resources is a product of 
historical accident. The suggestion of Lord Radcliffe and his fellow petitioners that it nevertheless represents an ideal 
that might have been achieved by intelligent design is untenable. Let me give an example. 

There are two great libraries of Asian books in this country: the library of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies and the Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts Department of the British Museum. They are four hundred 
yards apart. Their separation has no single advantage, and a multitude of disadvantages. Any one of half a dozen 
university libraries in the United States has more funds to buy Asian books than these two libraries combined. 

Yet they have to dissipate resources by duplication— of overheads, of basic reference works, and even of normal 
book purchases if for no other reason than that their staffs are so overworked that they have no time to co-ordinate 
purchasing policy. We cannot afford this kind of waste; in part a waste, incidentally, of foreign exchange. Nor can we 
afford the consequences— in my own field that not one third of the new Japanese publications which a student of 
Japanese affairs would normally expect to have available, ever reaches this country. 

In addition, the Oriental Department in the British Museum must observe the “no inter-library lending” rule. 
That rule is appropriate enough for the copyright section— the British publications section— of the library, but irrelevant 
to the rest. It is a great and unnecessary handicap to the development of the new Hayter centres of Asian studies in 
provincial universities which caiuiot hope to duplicate the central libraries. 

This is one of the absurdities which I hope the Dainton Committee can show a means of rectifying. A National 
Library of Asian Studies, capable of serving the provincial centres, is very clearly necessary. 

Yours faithfully. 



11 Pickwick Road, S.E.21. 



R. P. DORE 



21st December, 1967 
NATIONAL LIBRARY 

From the Director and Principal Librarian of the British Museum 

Sir,— Sir James Cook, in his letter of today’s date, gives no reason for his sweeping statement that the incorpora- 
tion of the National Reference Library for Science and Invention within the administrative framework of the British 
Museum is not in the best interests of science and technology. 

No one would deny the need for closer liaison between all the libraries offering national library services, and I 
have constantly favoured the view that the British Museum library should play a central role in co-ordinating such 
services. 

We at the British Museum are well aware that users of the National Reference Library of Science and Invention 
need swift and immediate access to the material. 

The need for speed was accepted when we took over the former Patent Office Library, the efficiency of whose 
service is unchallenged by the many thousands who use it. The British Museum is also wholly in favour of immediate, 
by which we mean open, access and, indeed, we have been thwarted in its complete provision only by the curious delay 
in constructing the new building for the National Reference Library of Science and Invention. 

Sir James also refers, rather puzzlingly, to a “divorce” from the National Lending Library of Science and 
Technology; there has been no marriage! The needs of the users of the two libraries are very different as is witnessed by 
the fact that last year 140,000 people travelled to the National Reference Library of Science and invention to consult 
over a million items. 

Where the Museum has been unsuccessful is in not being granted the support of those who are in a position to 
provide a building for the National Reference Library of Science and Invention and it will continue to be unable to 
perform its proper functions as long as unfounded doubts are cast on its role, its efficiency and its understanding of the 
problems involved. 
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I now turn to Professor Dore’s letter, also of today’s date. In saying that there are two great libraries of Asian 
books in this country, Professor Dore does less than justice to the ^e collections of Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities, not to mention the growing Ubraries of Durham, Leeds, Manchester, and other universities interested in 
Asia. Co-ordination of book purchases, especially from Japan, where the volume of production is so great, is needed on 
a national scale and not merely between two libraries in London. Among the universities co-ordinated action has been 
notably lacking so far. On the other hand a system of consultative book selection of Japanese books has been in 
operation for many years between the British Museum and the School of Oriental and African Studies. If it has been 
less effective of late, this is due to the shortage of funds available for buying Japanese books and to the demands of 
academic staff for multiple copies of books that have been ordered by the British Museum. Such action frustrates any 
attempt to concentrate resources and save foreign exchange. 

Professor Dore’s claim that less than one third of important new Japanese pubhcations are reaching this country 
is open to serious doubt and needs to be substantiated by real evidence. If he has not visited the Museum lately, let him 
inspect the Japanese acquisitions of the last two or three years and see whether his assertion will stand up to 
investigation. The Museum’s policy of book selection gives equal prominence to Japanese publications dealing with the 
social sciences and those dealing with the humanities. 

The British Museum library stands at present as the nation’s only comprehensive reference library of books in all 
languages and from all countries. Let the university libraries first make some effort to co-ordinate book purchases and 
put the lending resources of their collections on a national footing so far as Asian books are concerned, before there is 
any thou^t of abandoning the role of the British Museum as the national reference library for Asian studies, where the 
books are always available because they are not loaned to other libraries. 

Yours faithfully, 

FRANK FRANCIS, 

Director and Principal Librarian. 



The British Museum, W.C.I., Dec. 19. 



4th January, 1968 
NATIONAL UBRARY 



From Prof essor R. F. Dore . / . , .t. * u 

Sir, -Sir Frank Francis (December 21) seems to object to my assumptions (notably the assumption that even such 
venerable institutions as the British Museum mi^t require surgery), but he advances no arguments to dispute my 
conclusion— that nothing would be lost and a lot would be gained if the Oriental Department of the British Museum and 
the Library of the School of Oriental Studies were amalgamated into a single National Library. His reference to the 
shortage of funds, his lucid, elaboration of the difficulties of co-ordinating purchases between libraries, all graphically 
reinforce the points I was seeking to make. 

To be sure, the Keeper of the Oriental Department has indeed used the limited funds available for Japanese books 
in a highly intelligent and balanced way. It is precisely the dispersion of available resources between two competmg 
libraries in London which prevents his vigour and concern from being translated into an efficient and comprehensive 
library. 

Sir Frank disputes my assertion that “less than one-third of important new Japanese publications reach this 
country.” I suspect that by “important” Sir Frank means “scholarly”. If so, he is probably right. The proportion might 
be better than a third. But it is a reflection of the pervasiveness of antiquarian museum attitudes in the British Museum 
Library that “important” and “scholarly” should be equated. 

What I actually said was, “less than a third of the books which a serious student of Asian rff^s needs to have 
available”. And a social scientist needs not only the work of scholars but also trivia. (That, indeed, is the pomt of the 
clause in the Copyright Act, which consigns a copy of every issue of Peg’s Paper to the shelves of the Brhi^ Museum). 1 
have on my shelves a collection of two dozen popular “success” books published in Japan. They provided tlw material 
for an, I hope not unscholarly, article which I recently wrote on social mobility in Japan. Not one of those books was 
available in an English library. 

Let me give a less recherche example. I have a list of 16 “serious” Japanese weeklies and monthhes considered to 
be of sufficient importance to be themselves regularly reviewed in the Japanese press. Of these omy ei^t are to be 
found in either the British Museum or S.O.A.S. library, and-to strengthen the duplication point-three of them are to 
be found in both. 

Sir Frank Francis’s olympian complacency has a certain old world charm, but it really is not true that in the 
Asian library field aU is for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 

Yours faithfully, 

11 Pickwick Road, S.E.21. R.P.DORE 
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8th January, 1968 
NATIONAL LIBRARY 



From the Director and Principal Librarian of the British Museum 

Professor Dore (January 4) seems to misunderstand the role of a national library. 

“Surgery” or dismemberment is not the recipe for making a library truly effective in the services it offers On thA 
contrary, what is wanted is more centralization rather than less: a fully comprehensive library covering all suhiAAtc 
languages and cultures, in a building adequate to house it, and equipped with aU the technical aids that modern science 



n Professor Lore’s suggestion for the amalgamation of the Oriental Department of tbe 

Bntish Museum and the Library of the School of Oriental and African Studies into a single National Librarv make*! 
good sense That is, so long as it is understood to be part of a wider National Library in which the needs not onlv nf 

of students of ^ disciplines are provided for. Professor Dore must know from his own experienJ 
Imw often ^s studies will lead him into the related fields of general (western) sociology and into the wider rLlmc nf 
hum^st. The kind of ^Igamation he proposes would do a disservice to scholarship if it meant a 
umon of Asian books at the expense of a divorce from the National Library of world literature in general. 

Turning to Professor Lore’s charge of inadequacy in the coverage of Asian trivia in the British Museum wa crA 
^ choice between buying scholarly and trivial books from foreign countries, no national librarv 
the trivia. This is not to say that popular books and magazines from Asia are excluded from 

lone flf\hi<!^<?nAc”^' proportion is regularly acquired from most of the countries of Asia so 

long as this does not prejudice the acquisition of books that we consider to be of more lasting value But to 'It 

of every Peg’s Paper and betting weekly in Hindi or Japanese Tuld ^nre^^tic exLsNeW 
costly and probably undesirable for any but the national library of the country concerned. ’ 

c-,rA question of “serious” Japanese periodicals. Professor Dore may be interested to know that a comnrAhAn 

sive list of journals from Japan m British libraries is now being compiled and will be ready for distribution ^orSi tv" 
kt, m wkch the holdings of the British Museum will figure prominently, wSlTem to shoVup 



sp.; 

of resources which Professor Dore and the British Museum equaUy deplore If auTs not duphcation 

hbrary world, at least there is no complacency arid no lack of ideas on how to improTO mttw^^^^ ™ 



The British Museum, Jan. 4. 



Yours faithfully, 

FRANK FRANCIS. 



18th January, 1968 
NATIONAL LIBRARY 

From Professor Sir Godfrey R. Driver 

Studies with that of Briti^'M^eum-^^ the library of the School of Oriental and African 

student’s library and the latter one of national deposit. libraries are totally different, the former being a 

good, indifferent or bad,^but^reqihJe^ bewildered by an overwhelming collection of books 

make every effort to render its ?XtiorL^y^^^^^ 

even many, copies of common text-books whereas one of dpunSt ^ ^ ^ students library requires several, 

work; and it must have power, whiTriLrv of f space for only one copy of any given 

purpose. The former must be able to lend books to needy studen?<ffn^ h discard what has become useless to its 

must have its copy always on call for readers who oftetf oninA frr. ot for use in the vacations, the latter 

risk of loss by careless borrowers must always be kept in mind ^ cannot wait for it to be called in; and the 

readers does to tooS r“quSor”eL^Mtons^ constant use by often careless 

cannot run the risk of having any of ifXorofterrare 

y oooKs, oiten rare or umque copies, irretrievably damaged. Microfilms are no 
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substitute for books, if only because they cannot bring out unclear print (such as is common in Oriental books) and 

they require a sjwcihl instrument for readmg them which the ordinary student cannot possibly afford; and they are 
often very trymg to the eyes if used for long periods of time. y ^ “nu uiey are 

1 4) is simply to repeat the disaster which befell the Indian Institute when it was 

taken over by the Bodleian Library some 40 years ago. 



I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

G. R. DRIVER, 

Honorary Fellow, Magdalen College, Oxford. 
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APPENDIX B 



Table 1. 



Japanese Acquisitions and Librarians in all British and some 
North American Libraries for recent sample years 





Year 


Annual 
Expenditure 
on Publica- 
tions in 
Japanese 

£ 


Japanese- 
speaking 
Librarians 
engaged full- 
time on the 
Japanese 
Collection 


BRITAIN 








Oxford: Bodleian Library 


1966/67 


650 app. 


0.5 


Oxford: Oriental Institute 


1966/67 


250 app. 


0.2 


British Museum: Department 


1966/67 


2,373 


0.3 


of Oriental Printed Books 








School of Oriental and 


1967/68 


1,700 


1 


African Studies 








University of Cambridge 


1963-68 


1 ,000 app. 


1 


University of Sheffield 


average 

1965-68 


1,558 


0 




average 






TOTAL: BRITAIN^ 




£7,531 


3 


NORTH AMERICA^ 








University of Chicago 


1967/68 


13,732 


9 


University of British 


1966/67 


5,501 


3 


Columbia 








Columbia University 


1966/67 


8,558 


6 


Harvard-Yenching Institute 


1967/68 


7,857 


7 5 


University of Michigan 


1967/68 


12,678 


6 


Princeton University 


1967/68 


6,250 


3 


University of Washington 


1966/67 


2^502 


4 


AVERAGE OF NORTH 








AMERICAN LIBRARIES 




£8,297 


5 



T ^ e^enditures on books of mterest to students of Japan made by the National Science Lending 

Library, the State Papers Department of the British Museum and by several libraries on statistical material published 
reade Enghsh. It also excludes expenditures on scientific periodicals which have a quite different 



^ These fibres are calculated at the old exchange rate of £1 to $2.80. At 
between British and American budgets is increased. 



post devaluation rates, of course, the gap 
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Table 2. 



acquisitions of 15 MAJOR FAR EASTERN- COLLECTIONS IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 

(In number of volumes) 



Holdings as of June 30, 1967 



Additions 



Library 


Chinese 


J apanese 


Korean 


Other* 


Total 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


British Columbia , 


94,847 


19,710 


101 





114,658 


4,617 


17,175 


10,809 


California (Berkeley)" 


(159,996) 


(122,231) 


(11,707) 




293,934 


10,064 


9,700 


5,538 


California (Los Angeles)'' 


a40,079) 


(40,000) 


462 


- 


180,541 


7,818 


6,931 


6,961 


Chicago 


157,473 


34,976 


512 


3,700 


196,661 


11,738 


10,758 


10,522 


Columbia 


168,514 


86,645 


6,550 


1,000* 


262,709 


6,800 


12,104 


10,415 


Cornell 


110,094 


10,261 


(200) 


— 


120,555 


11,670 


16,104 


17,763 


Harvard 

Hawaii® 


289,635 


103,083 


17,626 


3,688* 


414,032 


8,622 


7,329 


11,499 


68,367 


83,966 


6,921 


339 


159,593 


5,040 


9,788 


18,357 


Hoover 


86,747 


42,350 


1,549 


_ 


130,646 


4,235 


12,271 


13,898 


Library of Congress 


357,120 


470,582 


29,179 


6,258* 


863,139 


10,423 


9,806 


13,112 


Michigan (Ann Arbor) 


81,000 


90,370 


745 




172,115 


10,947 


12,374 


17,847 


Princeton 


168,267 


25,344 


833 


2,050 


196,494 


4,808 


7,869 


8,173 


Toronto 


71,500 


17,950 


— 




89,450 


1,200 


1,000 


7,500 


Washington (Seattle) 


96,098 


25,147 


6,113 


629 


127,987 


7,279 


7,534 


4,270 


Yale 


100,190 


46,019 


1,728 


— 


147,937 


8,161 


6,645 


7,240 


Total 


2,149,927 


1,218,634 


84,226 


17,664 


3,470,451 


113,422 


147,388 


163,904 



See notes in Table 1. 



FISCAL SUPPORT OF FAR EASTERN COLLECTIONS IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 

1966-67 



Source 


Books 


Salaries 


Others* 


Total 


Percentage 


Institutions or 


Universities 


$887,447 


$1,946,985 


$138,165 


$2,972,597 


89% 


NDEA 


123,517 


32,732 


__ 


156,249 


4% 


Foundations 
Endowments and 


87,089 


91,925 


1,038 


180,052 


6% 


Others 


29,600 






29,600 


1% 


Total 


$1,127,653 


$2,071,642 


$139,203 


$3,338,498 




Percentage 


34% 


62% 


4% 




100% 



"'Including binding, cards and supplies. 



Notes:— 

1. Figures for Table 1, covering Japanese books only, were derived from an ad hoc survey conducted for the 
purposes of this memorandum. 

2. Figures for Table 2, covering all Far Eastern fields, were provided by Prof. T. H. Tsien, Curator of the Far 
Eastern Library, Chicago. 
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APPENDIX C 



Comparative Publishing Statistics 



Number of books published in 1965:- 



The world leaders 
U.S.S.R. 

United States 
United Kingdom 
West Germany 
Japan 
France 

Asian countries 
Japan 
China 
India 
Turkey 
Thailand 
Taiwan 
Korea 
Pakistan 
Ceylon 
Iran 

Philippines 

Malaysia 

Indonesia 

Cambodia 

Vietnam 

Syria 

Mongolia 

Iraq 

Singapore 

Laos 



78,204 

54,378 

26,314 

25,994 

24,203 

21,351 



24,203 

20,000 

13,094 

5,744 

4,083 

3,095 

2,884 

2,027 

1,129 

985 

941 

898 

791 

740 

671 

458 

352 

286 

208 

12 



Source:— 

higher m the league table than the U.S., being thW to Ruia’^andTrhatof ^ ^ 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

MR F. EARNSHAW, LIBRARIAN, ON BEHALF OF AN INFORMAL GROUP OF LIBRARIANS, 

UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 

May 3rd, 1968 

REORGANISATION OF NATIONAL LIBRARIES 



An informal group of Librarians at the University of Bradford has considered the investigation by the National Libraries 
Committee into the organisation and functions of a National Library Service, and ventures to put forward the following 
views on this matter. 

1. Individual university libraries must be strong enough to provide locally for the major needs of each university. 
National library facilities must therefore be viewed in a supplementary role. 



2. Lending facilities 

2.1 For needs which cannot be met on the spot the major demand is for an efficient and comprehensive interlending 
service. We do not see how this can be accomplished without drawing the Legal Deposit Libraries, or at least some 
of them, into the interlending system. 

2.2 Periodicals. There is a need for completing the present national lending facilities offered by the National Lending 
Library for Science and Technology, to cover periodicals in fields outside the present scope of the N.L.L. This 
can be done in two ways, either by extending the scope of the N.L.L., or by creating a second National Lending 
Library, to cover the Humanities, etc. In either case, the periodicals now held by the National Central Library and 
those covering the Social Sciences now held by the N.L.L. could be used as a basis on which the new stock could 
be built. 

2.3 Books. Books can be dealt with in a similar way to periodicals (see 2.2 above). The basis for an improved lending 
service would therefore be either the amalgamation of the bookstocks of the National Central Library with those 
of the National Lending Library, or the transfer of the National Central Library stock to a new N.L.L. for the 
Humanities. These stocks would certainly need to be supplemented for lending purposes by existing collections in 
individual national, university or special libraries. 

2.4 Location. For the reasons which conditioned the siting of the National Lending Library any second lending 
library should be situated well outside London, and there are potent reasons for placing it in the Lancashire/ 
Yorkshire region. These reasons include the argument that a lending stock can also be used for reference 
purposes, and that therefore an enlarged N.L.L. (or alternatively the original N.L.L. and a second library for the 
Humanities) would provide major reference facilities in the North of England. The Lancashire/Yorkshire region 
now houses nine universities, and is one of the major industrial areas of the country. There is no legal deposit 
library in this region at the moment. 



3. Reference facilities 

3.1 It is suggested that even if adequate facilities were provided in the London region, this would not be sufficient 
from the national point of view, and must be reinforced by building up major regional reference libraries, for 
which finance from national funds will be necessary. 

3.2 As our experience indicates that the major library need is for an improvement in lending facilities, all national 
libraries and any regional reference libraries must provide an extremely efficient and speedy photocopy and 
microcopy service. 

3.3 There is a strong case for providing easier access to major national reference collections without undue formality. 

4. National Library 

4.1 We feel it to be essential that a National Library should be established, and because are agreed that it must be 
very different from any of the existing national libraries we make no suggestions as to which institution should be 
designated for this purpose. We feel, however, that it must be based on the stock of the present British Museum, 

4.2 There is an urgent need for improvement in national coverage of foreign literature, for both reference and lending 
purposes. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

LORD GARDINER, THE LORD CHANCELLOR 
January 26th, 1968 



I am writing to you as Chairman of the National Libraries Committee. 

I have personal and professional interest in the Patent Office and Patent Library. 

As you know the Patent Library now forms part of the National Reference Library of Science and Invention 
which, as I understand it, itself forms part of the British Museum Library. 

I would respecfuUy ask your Committee to take the view that the Patent Library and the Patent Office cannot be 
separated, that they are bursting out of their present very old building, and that, wherever in Central London the 
National Reference Library of Science and Invention is to be housed, the Patent Library, which is its nucleus and the 
Patent Office must be kept together. ’ 

My reasons for holding this view are explained in the attached memorandum which I hope your Committee mav 
be good enough to consider. ^ 



Memorandum on the inseparability of 
the Patent Library and the Patent Office 



1. The Flemming Report on dispersal recommended against the removal of the Patent Office from Central London. 

This view has been strongly supported throughout by the Confederation of British Industry, the Chartered 
tostitute of Patent Agents the Trade Marks, Patents and Designs Federation, the Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce, the Bar Council, the Law Society, the National Research Development Corporation, the Staff Association 
and everyone who understands how the Patent Office works. 



2. This view has been based on three main grounds:— 

(a) The Comptroller’s Court Complex 

A -A A ■ disputes arise about the grant of a patent or trade mark or about licensing or revocation, they are 

decided m the ComptroUer s Court which is in the Patent Office, after a hearing involving barristers instructed either 

‘^^ses a year, some lasting several days. The barristers come 
from the Patent Bar, a smaU, highly speciahsed and over-worked Bar all of whom have Chambers in Central London 

^ specialised High Court Judge in the Law Courts who 
hears all the Patent appeals. Patent Office staff are of course also concerned in these cases and appeals, as also are the 
Patent Agents most of whose offices are grouped around the Patent Office. It is agreed that this part of the Patent 
Office work could not be moved out of Central London. ^ 



( b) The staffing problem 

men who have a in that, of its staff of 1,246 in the Patent Office, 514 are Examiners who are 

men who have to have a good honours degree m science as well as a knowledge of Patent law Modern scientific 

Td “S' Sical nnf t 'i® ’’0* ‘he scientific basis of the specifications 

Se2S K it of the Patent Office has very much increased and is 

thSrstoM be 600 Obe ^ specifications examined because of the shortage of examiners of whom 

SeKflLa? dlt^ rtff. ^ “"1"' ““ of between 9 and iO months). As they are a 

unique protessional class, there is no possibility of exchange as there is for a Treasury class The vourie Examiner has 

^?^n ’otterKd refiKlo^IthKy^ moved*out of Central 

madrKtKrsrnlK Thf jKf a”* 1“ V?- Departmental Whitley Council have 

betweeKf tScKf ^ movement of papers 

aKnt to20oKL iitKe K non-technical staff who can be separated, and who 

sepaKn ifpossMK mvK'^fK X^ sale of publications have already been moved to Kent. No further 

increasing the present acute recruiting difficulties. “ ' ^ “ complete breakdown, apart from 

{ c) The effect on industry 

hito^new^t ifyou^^areSf^^^^^^ high Place^S^^^^ you^u^mo^ 
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4.3 



We feel strongly that the major function of the National 
resourses throughout the country. 



Library will be to co-ordinate access to bibliographical 
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Today Great Britain is competing with certain European countries, many with purpose-built Patent Offices in 
their capitals, as a centre for handling a very substantial volume of work, mainly from the United States, for prosecu 
tion in various European countries. Two-thirds of the specifications received by the Patent Office from Patent Asent« 
are foreign. ^ ® 

It would be a severe industrial set-back if this international work was lost to us because of increasing delay and 
inefficiency due to staff losses caused by dispersal. (3) But the real point of this Memorandum consists of the 
conjunction of two facts:— 

{ a) You cannot move the Patent Library outside Central London 

Everyone has always agreed this. It is now the nucleus of the National Reference Library of Science and Invent^nn 
which is itself part of the British Museum. 

( b) You cannot separate the Patent Office and the Patent Library. 

On the 12th March, 1669, Pepys wrote “and so away to the Patent Office in Chancery Lane.” There the Patent Office 
and the Patents Library with the Patent Agents grouped round them and the Patent Bar at hand, have always been-and 
for over 100 years the Patent Office and the Patent Library have been in one building at the top of Chancery Lane 
although some of the staff of the Patent Office, which has burst at the seams, are in offices nearby ’ 

The complex is this: 




Most of them are within walking distance of one another. 

.4 Office receives an average of over 300 applications, of which over 200 are brought in by 

iiwQ. by Patent Agents because they want to discuss points on them with one of the Examiners. 



The Lil)rary is open access Library containing indexes and registers of over 10,000,000 British and foreign 
patent specificatioiis, 400,000 bound volumes on 10 miles of shelves and 9,000 current technical periodicals from all 
over the world. Last year it had over 140,000 visitors from all over the country and abroad. 

day long, apart frpro inventors, scientists, technologists and Patent Agents, the Examiners, Abstractors and 
belchers are m and out of the Library just as there are Patent Agents attending the Patent Office and the Patent Bar 

“fhe frorK ^ 



officials have to make daily searches in the Library to see whether the 

SiowIpXp nn Tuestions of vaUdity or infringement on licensing and to keep their scientific 

knowledge up to date by reference to the scientific and technological publications in the Library. 

(4) The Future 

By 1950 the Patent Office and Library were plainly over-crowded. 

This expressed the hope of creating a National Science Centre. 

Office and a National Science Library ot^which the Patent Offlcrutl^ TouldTo'lrTft^^^^ 

Majesty’s Government are’an^ous^LffteTthoS matIre'InW Trade, said ih the House of Commons: “Her 
Office -and that further growth in the work of tu» off “T farther separation of main departments of the Patent 
buddings. It is the hitarttonto nrovi^^^^ in an increase in fhe number of separate 

the best location for this is under examinatinn headquarters of the Patent Office as soon as possible, and 

the South Bankis sXdermMew ’■ " ” ‘^51 that the new Patent Office Srould be on 
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The attached Petition to the Queen relates to the matters discussed in this Memorandum. 
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TO 

HER MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH II 

A PETITION 

CONCERNING 
THE LOCATION OF 
THE PATENT OFFICE 
AND 

MATTERS RELATING THERETO 



PETITION 

We, your Majesty’s loyal subjects, being mindful that the economy and commercial ascendency of the United 
Kingdom depend largely upon invention and the development of new manufactures, and aware of the declared 
intention of your Government to carry into effect the dispersal of the Patent Office from its present site, earnestly and 
respectfully pray that you will command the First Lord of the Treasury, being the official responsible for the 
organisation of your Government, to desist from such a course which in the opinion of all those best informed in these 
matters is damaging to the economy, wastefull of effort, inevitably leading to a reduction in productivity and generally 
contrary to the interests of our country. 

Furthermore we urgently pray that this matter be regarded as a special case in its relation to the common weal; as 
likely to place an unnecessary and unfair increased financial burden upon, and discriminate against just those of your 
subjects who require most encouragement, namely, inventors and patentees; as harassing the professional activities of a 
particular, small, but economically important group of your subjects; as a manifestly inefficient and costly disorganisa- 
tion of an organically evolved union of integrated technical, legal, and commercial procedures; and as an ill-considered 
project which is being dictated to your subjects in disregard of the true facts and against the expressed views of aU those 
professional bodies and organisations most cognisant in these matters. 

Expert advice, reasoned objections and publicly expressed protests have been rejected without justification. 
Knowledge that any removal to another site will inevitably increase costs, not to the public at large, but to the patentee 
and Trade Mark registrant alone has been no discouragement. 

There is a direct threat that the carrying out of the proposal will hamper prosecution and prompt publication of 
Patent specifications which would act as a brake upon the advance of technology by delaying knowledge to industry. 
Disclosure of this knowledge is the bargain made by the patentee in return for his monopoly; and Patents may in this 
context be likened to valves controlUng the flow of the country’s industrial potential. 

For reasons set out in our appended memorandum we therefore respectfully request that a non-Ministerial 
Committee of Enquiry be appointed to make recommendations in these matters and advise the Government; that a 
Patents and Trade Marks- Council be organised to function in the manner of similar Councils already set up in other 
fields; that the site of the Patent Office shall remain in Holborn adjacent to the offices of Patent Agents and Members 
of the Bar; that the control of the former Patent Office Library shall be returned to the Office and its future charge be 
designated as a result of the deliberations of the aforesaid non-Ministerial Committee of Enquiry; and essentially that 
consideration be given for the PATENT OFFICE itself to be transferred from the BOARD OF TRADE to the 
MINISTRY OF TECHNOLOGY. 

We desire moreover to protest with great respect that our case is in no way founded on the argument of 
inconvenience to the professions involved, but is on the contrary firmly based on the fundamental grounds set out in 
our memorandum attached hereto. 



We sign this petition as an expression of our personal opinions only and irrespective of any association with 
professional or industrial institutions. 
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MEMORANDUM 



1 . Economic Considerations 

It is our earnest desire to request a reconsideration of the Government’s 
Office from its present site in Holborn. 



expressed intention to remove 



the Patent 



economy and the Government’s measures demand an increase in productivity on all sides In the 
con ext of the Govermnent s professed exhortations in this connection the dispersaUf the Patent Offices a direct 
contradiction of all that the Government’s policy implies. uirice is a airect 

this country'''^ o^ur Ih^pTp"^^^^^ oVrawTa^fah lh?necessa?^^ dmosrTntlty 'u^ 

' P-otion of discov^hSh 

• •+ obtaining and maintaining of a Patent is the only means whereby the inventor can protect his discovery from 
imitation and exploitation by others; and it confers certain rights on him. p t uiscovery rrom 

On these grounds a Patent constitutes the most important instrument for promoting and encouraging research 
and developrnen , since few would invest money and effort in a project which could simply be copied at no cTst by 
competitors. It also encourages an inventor to be productive and offer his property for sale or licence^ ^ 

2. Anticipated Increased Costs 

absence of more detailed figures an analysis of the expenditure quoted in the Comptroller’s Report for 
1965 would appear to indicate that a figure of the order of £1 m. covers expenses not directly related^ to the 
prosecution of or application for, Patents, Trade Marks and Registered Designs being those incurred m resVert of the 
fomer Patent Office Library, now the responsibility of the British Museum, and certain other expenses which should 

tTanX bJwsJ M^umto^ ^ to bear, any more 

the C0St°0f‘XpXingXXtem “ f” 



^ contrary to the economic welfare of ihe country to disperse, dislocate, disorganise 
and disintegrate the Patent Office as proposed, but also unjust suddenly to dictate where it should be sited to a section 
? , e community whose payments enhrely support a Public Office built for their protection; and more especially after 
It has become of all the Government Offices perhaps the one most highly, even uniquely, integrated with the profes- 
sional bodies having to deal with it on behalf of industry. h y, & proies 

is moved, we have reason to believe that the cost of the removal alone will amount to between £1 m 
and £15 m. This makes no allowance for ancillary installations such as telephones and like facilities and equipment We 
also believe that the rental for the proposed new accommodation will exceed by some £250,000 p.a. the assessed rental 
tor the present Holborn site although, some of this being Crown property, we prefer to disregard any “assessed” rental 
as being an unrealistic weighting which is not at present being paid. 

Amortisation of the cost of removal over ten years together with other necessary costs added to the increase in 
annual rental alone amounts to a sum probably well in excess of IYl m. This sum is likely to be of the order of 20% of 
me present annual cost of the Office; and, if the running costs are still to be met out of revenue, it would appear that 
tlus increase of 20% will be at the expense of the inventor or the parties supporting him. In the case of a large Company 

witn a large patenting programme this additional charge could in renewal fees alone amount to an increase of many 
thousands of pounds per annum. ^ 



3. Unfair Financial Burden on Inventor and Patentee 

What, however, is a major injustice and matter for protest is that coupled with a clearly predictable reduced 
productivity and lowered efficiency, members of one of the most valuable classes of society, namely the inventor 

snould alone be made to bear this additional burden, being thereby taxed for providing the country at large with the 
means for economic survival. r 5 6 1 ic 



4. Technological Advance and Publication of Specifications 

Any interference with the Patent system which adversely influences the speedy publication of technological 
mtormation, especially Patent specifications, impedes the grant of Patents, and diminishes the progress of inventions is 
meretore e^nomically and industrially detrimental. Similar considerations also apply in respect of Trade Marks and 
registered Designs. Particularly the former are important adjuncts of commercial exploitation, and very considerable 
sums are spent to promote and to protect them from infringement and abuse. 

At the present time our Patent Office, in direct contrast with those in Germany and U.S.A., where there are 
mounting and overwhelming delays, has recently succeeded in reducing the time necessary for the examination and 
g^nting ot a Patent; and this in spite of an increasing volume of applications for Patents, Trade Marks and Registered 



In this connection, it is important to remember that of those countries where there is an examination involving 
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novelty, the U.K. specification is frequently the first to be published. This is of the greatest value especially to foreign 
patentees for it assures them of a certain degree of security as to the originality of their invention; and the greater part 
of the revenue of the Patent Office is derived from foreign patentees. There is a real danger that this would be reduced, 
if the publication of the U.K. specification were suddenly to lag behind that of another country where a search for 
novelty is also effected. It has been estimated that the dislocation of the present integrated system could easily lead to a 
state of such delays that the acceptance period, at present 2^ years with an expected, but already delayed, reduction to 
two years, would have to be increased to at least three years or three years six months; and an estimate of the resulting 
backlog of work has indicated the possibility of a serious breakdown which would occur in two to three years’ time. In 
that event the situation here would be comparable with that now facing the German and United States Patent Offices; 
and all the advantages now in our favour would be lost. 

5. Political Implications 

In this there is also an element of political unwisdom for the Government will surely have to answer for any 
delays over the issue of Patents, when this occurs. The event is not likely to be passed over, and the blame for lack of 
foresight in this case would not be far to seek. 

6. Decreased Productivity 

There can be no valid justification for the proposed removal unless an increase in efficiency and productivity is to 
be anticipated. We are on the contrary of the opinion that the move,, as contemplated, will result in a substantial loss of 
efficiency for the following reasons: 

** In place of the single building desired, four separate buildings are now being offered. Here distances are such that 
to traverse the site over the longest distances, in both directions, will amount to about one third of a mile. 

Whereas on its present site some 75% of incoming and outgoing documents are sent and collected by messenger, 
the move will result in almost 100% delivery and collection by mad. The sorting of some three times as many mail bags, 
perhaps as many as 40 a day, will inundate the messenger facilities and considerably delay aU communications by one 
day or longer, and hamper immediate communications. Moreover it is not sufficiently appreciated that British Agents 
filing Patents for foreign applicants are at the mercy of delays they can do little to avoid. An urgent last minute 
formality, feasible at present, may become impossible to manage adequately except as an emergency. 

Any urgent business must be conducted at a distance; and the additional time taken must be chargeable to the 
Client. Consequently the charge for prosecuting a Patent case must increase proportionately. As a result of any move 
from its present site staff changes are to be anticipated owing to reluctance on the part both of Examining and clerical 
staff to travel further from their homes. Loss of highly trained staff by transfer to other Government Departments is 
wasteful, unnecessary and difficult to replace. Furthermore, replacements will be unfamiliar with the special duties 
involved, and the necessary training period will still further delay the flow of business. 

7. Contradiction of Dispersal Policy 

We discern in the proposed move a trend which entirely contradicts the Government’s proclaimed intention to 
disperse Civil Servants from Central London. We believe that the space left, if the Patent Office is moved, will be 
occupied by other Government Departments. If, as it is not unreasonable to expect, the new occupants are in general 
lower grade Civil Servants than those which vacated the original site, then their density of room occupation will be 
greater in proportion to the lesser floor area allocated to each. Since an Examiner’s office equipment alone occupies a 
floor area comparable with that allotted to a Junior Civil Servant, we anticipate the preposterous Gilbertian situation 
where room formerly taken up by Examiners’ files will now be filled by personnel; and the influx into CentraPLondon 
,by Civil Servants replacing those formerly present could easily be trebled. 

If it is argued that a move is urgently necessary owing to the inadequacy of the present site, and that any dispersal 
to East Croydon or wheresoever will entail similar removal costs, we would submit that this is certainly not so, if a 
realistic appraisal of the present situation is made. In this context the Government already have the use of State House 
in Holborn at a very favourable rental, part of which already houses Patent Office personnel. In our submission the 
Patent Office should be permitted to expand into State House, and staff currently occupying space in Atlantic House 
and Newspaper House could be reallocated as necessary. This should avoid all wasteful expenses of a radical dispersal 
whilst fulfilling the major requirements of continuing efficiency and expansion. 

It is understood that the Fleming Committee dealing with the dispersal of Government Offices, which can hardly 
have, failed to consider the Patent Office, in its specific recommendations did not choose to mention the same as 
suitable for removal from London. 

8. Disruption of the Patent Community 

It is a first principle of business administration that under conditions of expansion an efficient department should 
not be subjected to disorganisation by removal, change of staff, and such other radical alterations of tide flow of work 
which are not dictated solely by the efficient conduct thereof unless it can be proved conclusively after consultation 
with all the parties concerned that ultimately the agreed modification will be more effective. 

The proposed removal of the Patent Office will foreseeably result in a major loss of productivity as well as causing 
harm to, and disruption of, a highly organised community of interests which comprises the inventor, his Patent Agent, 
the manufacturers who wish to acquire rights to the invention, the legal profession represented by the Bar, and the 

’•"•'Please see final Note. 
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Courts. 



^ roughly 100 years of collaboration and liaison for this community to weave itself into a closely knit 

and highly organised association of disciplines; for the Patent System is a unique branch of endeavourwhere 
and the Law combine their spheres of interest. It is only later following grant and sealing that a Patent becomes a 
negotiate ms JJ^^ient in the field of Commerce This interplay of professions has been greatly benefited by the physical 
proximity of the Patent Office to the Inns of Court and to the offices of the majority of Patent AgeSs Keh 
representatives presently sited m the immediate neighbourhood. On account of this proxLitv as much 
daily ^^siness of the Patent Office is cond^ucted by messenger and visits rather than by mail. Nor is it sufficiently 
realised by those proposmg the removal of the Office what inconvenience this will impose upon foreigrpateSe^ 
coming to tins country to discuss with their Patent Agents and legal advisers important m^ers possibly invol^SS 
opinions or litigation. Because the number of Patents against which proceedings involving opposition or revocation are 
brough IS relatively small, the opinion has been expressed that any important connection Sdth members of the Bar is 

L if u ^ cases for Counsel’s opinion do not come to 

Court, and no published figures are available for the frequency of consultation between Patent Agents and Counsel. 

9. Matters Relating to the Patent Office Library 

It is a mam feature of ^ invention that it must be novel whence means must be to hand to check its novelty This 
requires the presence of a fully equipped scientific and technical library in the same building as the Patent Offke 
because there are inany instaiices where Patent documents available for public inspection must without delav be 
compared with publications held in the Library. Any separation of the Patent Office from the Library therefore htaders 
the course of a novelty search in proportion to the separation of the two; and the importance of L adeou^ate^arcb 
cannot be overestimated; for *e validity of tire Patent, and hence the entire financial exploitation of the Lento 
dei»nd ultotely upon the effectiveness of the search. Similar arguments obtain in relation to infiingement”toe”’ 
At the same time the value of proximity to the legal libraries of the Inns of Court cannot be lightly disregarded 

u context the Inept and unlmppy separation of the Library from the Patent Office and its union with the 

British Museum, as now accomphshed, discloses a profound and disturbing disregard of the function of a scientific 
hbrap' as coinpared with a non-techmcal or general library. A scientific and technical library is not only a basic tool of 
a Patent Systein whrch requires a search for novelty, but is also a vital component of the Office and its prLS 
orgamsation, and it cannot be divorced from it without manifest loss of efficiency. Nor must it be forgotten that to be 
econonucaUy justifiable the rate of mformation retrieval required in a search for scientific and technical information 

beyond all comparison with the leisurely pace which generally obtains in non-scientific libraries, so 
that there is little in common between the two and much of fundemental difference. 



Lia. P unsatisfactory situation be brought to an end, and that the Library be retransferred to 

the Patent Office or perhaps allied to the National Lending Library, so that the inflexible and inappropriate policies of 
the British Museum whl not further disrupt its efficient working, and permit the resumption of the normal procedure of 
the tormer Patent Office Library which was properly adjusted to the requirements of searching. 



10. Public and Professional Opinion 

It IS directly in the face of all these considerations that the Government intends to move the Patent Office 
whereby the evolution of a viable system integrated over the last 100 years will be dismembered and disorganised 
without profit to the nation. ^ 



We protest that the expert advice of informed persons both individually and as represented by the professional 
bodies chartered and incorporated under their various professions including the Bar Council, the Law Society the 
Chartered Institute of Patent Agents, the Confederation of British Industry, the Trade Marks, Patents & Design 
federation, the Institute of Trade Mark Agents, the Institute of Patentees and Inventors, in short, the joint advice and 
considered expert opinion of all those professions having an intimate knowledge of the vital importance of the matters 
myolved has been rejected without reasoned justification after numerous representations both to the responsible 
Ministers and by letters to the Press. Nor must it be forgotten that the Patent Office Examiners themselves and all other 
pades have msed grave objections and made adverse representations through the appropriate channels including the 
Institution of Professional Civil Servants and other Staff Associations. 



We desire to know by what advise the Government has been favoured which could conceivably override that 
advanced by the consensus of all these interested and intimately concerned professions. Nor are we impressed or 
satisfied by the answers given in the House in response to questions raised by Members of Parliament. 

f k • evident to us that a situation has arisen which for reasons we can readily implement threatens the 

tabric of the Patent System of our country, we respectfully request that a non-Ministerial Committee of Enquiry be 
appointed to hear our objections. 

tk D it seems to us that on grounds of efficient Government organisation there is possibly no place under 

tne Board of Trade for the Patent Office, which view has so far been reinforced by the failure of the Board adequately 
to answer the fundamental issues arising out of our several representations; and, further, in view of the fact that in a 
majority of leading industrial concerns the conduct of Patents, being of a scientific and technological nature, is placed 
under the control of directors of research or development, we now request that the Patent Office for reasons of logical 
evolution be transferred to the Ministry of Technology, where it may be more adequately encouraged in surroundings 
ot greater understanding and sympathy. 

Furthermore, by analogy with the existing Councils which advise Government Departments such as, for example, 
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the Medical Research Council, the Science Research Council and like bodies whose membership is formed from 
professional, academic and industrial sources, we respectfully request that urgent steps be taken to establish a Patents 
and Trade Marks Council, the membership of which could be selected from among those bodies most concerned with 
affairs relating to these matters to advise the Government and make necessary proposals. 

In this context we bear in mind the recent recommendation in the U.S. President’s Commission on the Patent 
System that a Statutory Advisory Council should be established. 



NOTE 



This petition was originally drafted and circulated before the Minister’s statement on the 15th March, 1967 when 
he declared the proposed Croydon site to be unsuitable. Insofar as this petition may be deemed to refer to inatters 
relating to the Croydon site, these points may now be disregarded and construed afresh in relation to his statement that 
the Patent Office needs to be, at the most, one hour’s travel from the Centre of London” (1). 

(1) Hansard, 15.3,1967, column 483. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

MRW. L. GUTTSMAN, LIBRARIAN, 
UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 

June 18th, 1968 



LIBRARY PROVISION FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENCES AND 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEM 



1. Introduction 

1.1 It is generally recognised that the problem of library provision in the social sciences is a particularly intractable 
one. The relevant literature is complex and diffuse and the boundaries are not clearly defined. The problem has as yet 
received comparatively little attention, I think largely because the subjects themselves have only recently become 
greatly diversified and sophisticated. 

1.2 Since the War there has been a rapid expansion of research and publication all over the world, and in Britain we 
have recently witnessed a rapid growth in university teaching in most subjects and a considerable increase in the volume 
of investigation in many fields. Unfortunately, this has not been accompanied by a corresponding increase in library 
provision. 

1 .3 This paper deals with the changing character of the literature in the social sciences. It seeks to assess the needs of 
social scientists in respect of library facilities and bibliographical services. From there it goes on to a brief description of 
the range and coverage of existing collections and of the services offered. On the basis of this, proposals for better 
provision will be made and the role of the national libraries in the network of general academic Hbraries and speciaHsed 
collections will be defined. 

1 .4 In general, library services and the needs of scholars and researchers for access to information have been little 
studied and this applies a fortiori to social scientists. I, therefore, had to draw inevitably in part on my own experience 
both in respect of research and librarianship in the social sciences. 



2. Size and Character of the Literature 

2.1 According to the latest set of statistics produced by UNESCO and covering the greater part of the world, there 
were published in 1964 a total of 78,857 books in the social sciences, or 21% of the total of 369,592 titles published. 
While both figures contain much ephemeral material the number of social science titles, based as it is on the U.D.C, 
classification, excludes much relevant material, e.g. sub-reUgion, anthropology. Even more significant is the increase in 
the number of titles published over the past 15 years. Comparing the data for the 27 countries for which this can be 
done, we find an increase of 94%— larger by nearly 20% than the increase in the total number of titles published in these 
countries, which has increased by 78% (1). 

2.2 Over roughly the same period the number of social science periodicals as listed by the World List of Social 
Science Periodicals grew by similar proportions, i.e. from ca. 700 to ca. 1,300. 

2.3 As far as books are concerned, the figures are probably a reasonably accurate account of commercially published 
titles— their coverage of other material being dependent on the scope of the national bibliographical records on which it 
is based. 

2.4 As far as periodicals are concerned, the figure is clearly an understatement; the definition of Social Sciences used 
for this purpose was inevitably narrow and many minor journals were apparently excluded. Thus of 29 Dutch social 
science periodicals referred to in a survey article as “either wholly or partially scientifically oriented” only 10 were 
listed in the World List. In addition, there were 18 journals with a practical or informative content which also publish 
contributions in the social sciences (2). 

2.5 For the social sciences the importance of printed sources, which are neither books (in the traditional sense) nor 
material in periodical or serial form, is vastly greater than in the humanities on the one hand or the pure and applied 
sciences on the other. The whole range of official publications, international, inter-governmental, national and local, is 
of the greatest importance, and material issuing from organizations in the economic, social and political field, is of 
considerable value. Reports of and from businesses and industrial corporations tend as yet to be generally regarded as 
‘private’ but it is likely that with the growth of enterprises material of this type will become more widely available. 

2.6 It is likely that in future more material of the kind outlined above will be available through the medium of data 
archives— indeed, it is conceivable that certain items of (statistical) information will be made available in computer- 
stored form only. While such developments may help individual researchers, they pose nevertheless certain problems for 
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the preservation of material for posterity (see 5.15 below). Data banks will inevitably be established in a variety of 
institutional settings, unconnected with library provision, and it must be recognised that the techniques of librarianshio 
with its emphasis on curatorship and the manipulating and systematizing aspects of computer programming, are in some 
respects contradictory (3). 

2.7 Social science literature shares with other scientific literature its international character and publications in anv 

language, emanating from all countries, could be potentially important for social science research. At the same time it 
shares with the literature of the humanities a tendency towards disparateness and diffuseness in terms of authorship and 
place and form of publication. ^ 

2.8 Contrasted with the literature of science and technology, the periodical literature of the social science disciplines 
is less important than books and pamphlets. A survey of citations in footnotes of articles, published during 1962/63 
found that in a sample of 27 issues of eight major British and American journals, references to books, official 
documents and journal articles were in the ratio of more than 3:2 (total no. of citations 1,818). Moreover citations of 
periodical articles were heavily weighted in favour of camparatively few periodicals and this bunching wa’s less oronnim 
ced than in the citation of treaties (4). 

2.9 It is generally accepted that the ‘half-life’ of social science literature is considerably longer than that of the pure 
and applied sciences, although less than that of the humanities. There is every reason to assume that this difference will 
remain, even if the growing sophistication of research and the greater accuracy of findings should lead to greater 
emphasis on rnore recent material. Social science research, unlike scientific experimentation, is not replicable and it is 
unlikely that in the foreseeable future findings will be definitive. It can be assumed that there will be a continuing 
tendency to use older material, even if better critical-evaluative bibliographical tools should become available. 

2.10 In addition to literature as record of research both for methodological and for informative purposes, avast body 
of literature is significant because it provides basic data for research. This can relate to all sorts of descriptive data 
contemporaneous and historical. It includes the descriptive records, official and unofficial, of economic, political and 
social activities and the accumulation of formal and analytical data of which statistical material forms the most 
outstanding example. 

2.11 In the latter field especially, the existence of continuous records is of the greatest importance; indeed, for some 

research, e.g. demographical, the continuity of series and their accessibility in toto can be of the greatest irnportance. 
The storage of this material, though immensely bulky, must therefore permit their easy consultation (see 5 3 5 4 and 
5.8 below). V. . , . 



3. The Needs of Social Scientists 

3.1 Our knowledge of the literature needs and information-seeking habits of social scientists is extremely rudimen- 
tary. Investigations are now under way but it is unlikely that they will yield results in time to influence a decision on 
the services and organization of the national libraries (5). 

3.2 Following on the assessment of social science literature as a) diffuse and b) raw material for research, it can be 
readily assumed that the resource needs of social scientists are large. In science it appears that information needs are 
greatest, where researchers work in borderline and intersecting areas and it would seem to be logical to extend these 
considerations to the social sciences, so full of borderline topics (6). The overall library usage patterns of social 
scientists seem to confirm this. 



.3 The information problems of the social scientists are greater than that of pure and applied scientists and others 
working m more old established and/or more clearly defined subjects. The paucity of bibliographical coverage and of 
mtormation retrieval systems is not just due to organizational problems and to the elusive character of the literature but 
to the fact that subjects overlap and that the vocabulary of the disciplines is less exact (7^ 

3.4 It is alleged, I think rightly, that social scientists are less concerned with the immediate satisfaction of literature 
needs and that, thepfore, borrowing from outside the individual’s base of research is more feasible and delay more 
pcepted. Admittedly such statements are at present not verifiable and they may be due to a higher threshold of 
tolerance to fmstrpion. On the other hand it is reasonable to argue that the literature is not— and in the nature of the 
su jec s and their bibliographical coverage cannot be— as clearly defined, and that substitution of material as such, and 
over a Period of time, is more feasible and pceptable. It can be assumed that the sequence of reading matters less and 
that satisfaction of needs from a multiplicity of libraries and/or information centres may be inevitable and/or more 



3.5 Given the importance of books compared with periodicals and statistical and other official data or historical 
records for research m many of the relevant disciplines, there is frequent need for access to long series and to bulky 



3.6 The periodical use of social scientists also varies significantly from that of scientists and the student of the 
humanities Not only do journals contribute materially to the bibliographical network of the disciplines (through 
thp literature surveys), they also provide frequently the type of information which is not contained within 

the confines of a clearly defined and citeable article. Organs of public opinion apart, many journals relevant to social 
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science research are publications of practitioners, e.g. public administrators, managers and social workers. They contain 
not only articles but also news items or reports of professional matters useful to the student of the subiect who will 
therefore otten wish to consult whole volumes and runs of such periodicals. 

3.7 Finally, the absence of exhaustive bibliographies and indexes, poor citations and the multiform and often 

complex— in the formal sense— nature of relevant publications makes full descriptive cataloguing and adequate subiect 
guiding particularly important. ° o i j 

3.8 Following on the above, it would seem undisputable that the social scientist above all has need of the help of the 

5 f rbelow^^" documentalist who combines bibliographical skills with a knowledge of the relevant subjects (see 



4. Existing Library Organization and Provision in the Social Sciences 

4.1 The iinplications of the great expansion in the study, teaching and research in the social sciences in Britain for 

library provision has so far not been fully appreciated; given the size of the world’s output, it is fairly obvious that no 
one library is currently obtaining more than a fraction of the material published all over the world. It is also certain that 
a significant proportion of all newly -published books and other material does not find its way into the country’s 
library-system. ^ 

4.2 The largest single collection of material in the social sciences is undoubtedly that of the British Library of 
Politica.1 and Economic Science. It is the only library in the world devoted specifically to the collection of the relevant 
literature over a wide front. Founded in 1896 with the express purpose of ‘collecting documentary material over the 
whole field of public and social administration of the world . . its collection to-day approaches the half million mark 
Its annual intake of contemporary material amounted in 1965/6 to 10,533 treatises, 2,508 pamphlets and 3 153 
non-serial government publications. It also received 9,393 journals and official serials.* While no exact figures ar« 
available, it seems fairly certain that it is currently acquiring more unique material than any other library coUectinj 
social science literature on a considerable scale. In respect of older literature its position is probably unique throughou' 
the world. 

4.3 Apart from_ the national collections which acquire, of course, social science literature on a considerable scale, it is 
important to realise the significant contribution made by specialized collections serving, generally, a special group in the 
social sciences or, in one or two cases, the students of a particular one. A list of the more sizeable of these libraries is 
given in the appendix, together with the latest available figures about their book-stock. 

4.4 One should not under-estimate the part played by these libraries in the research processes of social scientists; their 
value lies in their specialized and professional character and the expertise of their curators, and the easier access which 
small, specialized collections provide. 

4.5 Among the specialized libraries of value to social scientists, government libraries play a special role. Some of them 
date back a long time and they are rich in older material, especially publications of the government itself and material 
relating to economic and social affairs throughout the world. Their collections grew up without any co-ordination and 
there are probably large areas of overlap. 

4.6 At the same time, we lack a large central and comprehensive collection of material for the use of Westminster and 
Whitehall and the information services that go with it. 

4.7 It is generally true to say that library activity in the social sciences throughout the world has so far been largely 
concerned with the collecting and issuing of relevant material. There has been little done to parallel the attempts in 
pure science and technology to provide bibliographical tools. There are few published indexes, virtually no publications 
of the annual review type and few institutions undertake selective dissemination of information or have established 
posts of information officer. Little training in the librarianship of the social sciences is currently undertaken in Britain 
and few social scientists enter the profession. 



5. Social Science Literature, Research and National Library Provision 

5.1 While the terms of reference of the Committee appear to exclude consideration of the level of national coverage, 
the range of provision beyond that of loan or reference to be undertaken by the National Library or libraries is bound 
to be considered within the general framework of the discussion. Social scientists have been labouring for a long time 
under the disadvantages of inadequate library provision and the problem is likely to become even more acute as the 
literature expands. 

5.2 The volume of social science literature is already large and, given the present rate of expansion in this field, it is 
likely to grow even faster than the literature in most other disciplines. Learned works apart, the range of material of 
potential interest is immense. 

5.3 It would be unreasonable to assume that a national library system can acquire all books, journals and reports 
*These figures include donations, not all of which will be of contemporary material. 
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which could be relevant. While all selection must have an arbitrary element, it is surely carried out the better the greater 
the subject expertise which is brought to bear upon it. It is equally important to ensure that the selection takes place 
within the framework of a well-defined acquisitions policy. The recommendations on this and on the importance of 
subject specialists made by the U.G.C. Committee on Libraries, although conceived within the framework of academic 
libraries, are also applicable to the organization of national collections; indeed, they apply a fortiori to the acquisition 
process as such libraries do not generally have the advice of academic specialists. 

5.4 Subject specialization, even if introduced on a generous scale, will not, however, extend to all areas and degrees of 
specialization. It would be advisable to consider the appointment of part-time consultants to assist the collecting in 
minor subjects. 

5.5 While the social science disciplines and their literature are undoubtedly becoming increasingly ‘scientific’ in 
outlook and content, it would seem an essential characteristic of the non-academic and semi-academic sector of the 
literature that it will be difficult of access and difficult to cover bibliographically. This applies to periodicals as well as 
to books and makes reasonably fuU cataloguing treatment of this material essential if it is to be fuUy utilized. 

✓ 

5.6 The secondary role played by journals compared with other material will put less emphasis on the provision of 
the latter. At the same time, it is imperative that researchers should be able to consult runs of journals or official series. 
It should be feasible to provide national coverage largely from one or several collections, serving both as centres for 
reference and for loan, especially if extensive use is to be made of photographic processes. 

5.7 Similar consideration would seem to apply to the whole field of documentary as distinct from scholarly material 
in the social sciences. It will hardly be feasible to ensure, even on a national scale, the complete coverage of all minor 
material in this category (reports and pamphlets of lesser political parties or of trade associations in small countries). It 
would be wasteful in the extreme to duplicate acquisitions in respect of such material. The Library or Libraries 
responsible for the task of collecting ought to assume responsibility for reference and loan service for the whole of the 
scholarly community. 

5.8 Material of this type and likewise much of the periodical literature and the bulk of older official material is 
inevitably used at comparatively rare intervals. It is doubtful whether it need be housed as centrally as scholarly 
monographs or major learned journals. At the same time, it is important that just this type of material should be 
physically accessible on the shelves in a classified or logical order. To provide inaccessible storage outside central 
London combines, as least for the social scientist, the worst of two systems. 

5.9 There is an overwhelming case for the creation of an apex to the British library system and it is obvious that the 
present division of function between reference collections and the provision of lending services is likely wasteful and 
certainly far from efficient— at least as far as the subjects outside science and technology are concerned. It seems less 
obvious that, as far as the social sciences are concerned, the essential improvement lies through the extension of the 
functions of the British Museum Library— or its successor— to cover the whole of the literature in all fields and in all 
languages, and to do so in depth and in respect of documentary as well as scholarly material. 

5.10 While a national library has clearly a responsibility to collect the latter and to act as a depository for documen- 
tary material from within Great Britain, whether in copyright or not, it need not necessarily do so in respect of all 
specialized and documentary material if there are already specialized libraries in the field. It would not be abdicating its 
responsibilities if it relied here on a division of labour between it and a number of major special libraries. 

5.11 Indeed, even if historical accident had not created a library system with a number of important collections 
dispersed throu^out London and elsewhere specialization has certain advantages which will increase with time. It 
produces collections of manageable size which, if adequately housed, can make the reader feel at home and give him 
greater facilities of access than in a many-million volume collection. The latter are probably already working under 
conditions where diseconomies of scale make themselves felt. Sir Frank Francis wrote in 1958 that ‘size, coupled with 
complexity, is an unexpected enemy of library service ... it requires an almost super-human effort or a real disregard 
for one’s general duties to be a real bookman in a large undifferentiated collection’ (8). The institutions concerned are 
likely to have already acquired systems and practices suited to the particular literature which they collect. They will 
also have staffs with special, and possibly rare, skills whose expertise might have to be unnecessarily duplicated. 

5.12 Decentralization, on the other hand, can go too far, and there could be unnecessary overlap and duplication on a 
considerable scale. This tendency should be checked. Assuming that the national library will rely on the support of 
specialized libraries, it is essential that the acquisitions policy and library development of such a network of co 
-operating libraries be strictly supervised. 

5.13 In the field of official publications especially there appears to be a considerable duplication of provision, both 
between institutions such as the British Museum and the British Library of Political and Economic Science and between 
individual government departments. The amalgamation of all these collections into a central official publications’ 
library, serving Westminster, Whitehall and Bloomsbury, is probably outside the terms of reference of the Committee, 
but such a functional dispersed centralization has much to recommend it. It should probably be extended to cover 
other basic economic and social material, through a link between the departmental collections, the British Library of 
Political and Economic Science and, for example, the Guildhall collection of commercial information. 

5.14 If such a division and re-splicing of existing collections is not feasible the minimum necessary is the close 
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co-ordination to which reference has been made and the direct co-operation through the creation of a joint deposit or 
mi^J coUe^^fra lit>rary for all the material which cannot be stored in central London within the confin^ of its 

5.15 Such a new central coUection of economic and social documents, or the Depository of residual material would 
dso seem o be the right mstitution to preserve permanently the increasing volume of data collected by government 
departments but not published as such. There is some uncertainty about the availabdity of this type of materS at 
present, though as a first step towards the recognition of the importance of this information for social scientists 
departments have appointed academic liaison officers. Material.. 0 f' 1 his kind has no obvious link with the recordrof 
government activity whmh wih eventuaUy find their way to the Public Records Office and which eventualirbecome 
available to the public. They had best be stored together with printed and unpublished source material emanating from 
non-governmental sources It is not clear whether the 30 year rule applies to this type of material or whetherTliould 
do so. In any case, the national libtary-or its head-must assume that the basic data which might generally and more 
conveniently be available m computer-stored form will not be destroyed; alternatively, he would have to be able to take 
part m the control of the data archives themselves. 

greater and more pemanent coUaboration between users andhbraries. The Committee 
should consider the establishment of a system of National Libraries whose governing body would be assisted by 
consultative committees on a subject basis These would not only be a channel of communicatiL between the nationd 
couSons^^ researchers but also a Imk between academic specialism and the administration of the national 

5.17 Within the semi-centrah^ system of library provision which seems to me to meet the information needs of 
social scientists best the National Library, i.e. the collection acting as the principal depository of British material must 

assume special responsibility for such subject bibliographical services which can or should be carried out at a national 
level. 



5.18 On the other hmd it seems doubtful to me whether the National Library is best qualified to supervise the 
machinery of trammg for librarianship as envisaged in the report of the U.G.C. Committee on Libraries. Particularly in 
respect of librarianship in the social sciences, the task might be better undertaken under the auspices of specialized 
libraries which would have a greater number of experts on their staff. 
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APPENDIX 



Bookstock of Major Libraries in the Social Sciences and related fields 





Year 


No. of 
Volumes 


British Library of Political and Economic 


Science 


1967 


475,000 


S.O.A.S. 


1967 


210,000 


Royal Anthropological Institute 


1963 


40,000 


Royal Commonwealth Society 


1963 


115,000 


India Office Library 




90,000 


Board of Trade 


1964 


300,000 


Ministry of Agriculture 


1964 


140,000 


Department of Education & Science 


1964 


150,000 


Foreign Office 


1964 


100,000 


Commonwealth Relations Office 


1964 


500,000 

items 


Ministry of Housing & Local Government 


1964 


90,000 


House of Commons 


1963 


100,000 


Nuffield College, Oxford 


1963 


30,000 


Institute of Statistics, Oxford 


1963 


15,000 


Marshall Library of Economics (Cambridge) 


1963 


65,000 



Remarks 



15 m. ‘items’ 

plus 95,000 pamphlets 

350,000 ‘items’ 

In European 
languages 

Books & pamphlets 



Includes old Colonial 
Office Library 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

Dr. K. W. HUMPHREYS, LIBRARIAN, 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

June 28th, 1968 



I refer firstly to the recommendations of the Parry Committee on the need for a National Library and the 
functions it should assume. The recommendations were, in some cases, made intentionally vague but, so far as functions 
are concerned, sufficiently clear for our present purpose. 

I should like here, therefore, to develop the general principle that the country needs an organisation of National 
Libraries or one National Library complex at the top of the total library service. 

I assume that in general the functions of the service as outlined in the Parry Report are acceptable bases for 
further discussion. The principal needs, therefore, are for: 

(a) A national reference library ; 

(b) A national lending service; 

(c) A national information service ; 

and possibl>(d) A national policy for archives. 

The case for the incorporation into the National Library of such services as the British National Bibliography is 
assumed and not argued here. 

What existing national libraries should be organised or re-organised to give the most satisfactory services for (a), 
(b) and (c)? 



National Reference Library 

It will be evident that the British Museum book collections, including the National Reference Library for Science 
and Invention, are the fullest and most valuable to fulfil the role of the National Reference Library. It is essential that if 
these book collections are to be used in the most effective manner within the framework of a National Libraries 
organisation they must be divorced from the rest of the Museum collections, removed from the authority of the 
Trustees and become the immediate responsibility of the Department of Education and Science. 

Ht may be noted that I have seen little evidence to support the view that a substantial number of scholars require 
to consult the Museum collections in immediate proximity to the books). 

The National Reference Library would be central to a national network of information services and also accept 
responsibility for the various other activities mentioned in Chapter VII of the Parry Report. 



National Lending Library 

Although its services are not entirely satisfactory there is no doubt that the success of the N.L.L. has caused 
scholars and librarians to question the methods of the National Central Library and to propose new arrangements 
similar to those of the N.L.L. It has very properly, however, been pointed out that the supply of material in the 
humanities presents problems not met with in the fields of science. A collection of books and periodicals in the 
humanities and the social sciences cannot be built up in the same way as the N.L.L. collections in the sciences and 
therefore an existing collection or collections in these subjects will need to be utilised. 

The N.L.L. should extend its coverage to periodical literature in the humanities and should be responsible for all 
loans of periodicals whether from its own stock or from other libraries. Its stock of books should be transferred to the 
national lending library’s book collections. 

In order to obviate as much as possible the delays in obtaining books through the N.C.L., applications for the 
loan of books should be made to the Regions for British books in the first instance. At the National Reference Library 
should be housed the N.C.L.’s book stock, the N.L.L. ’s book stock and the N.C.L.’s union catalogues. All applications 
for books would be sent to this Library which would supply requests from its lending stocks, or from its reference 
stock if it is not known immediately that it is available in another library including the other copyright libraries. No 
British publications in the National Reference Library would be lent as they will constitute the national archive 
collection. 



Location 

The N.L.L. would remain in its present position at Boston Spa. The needs of the National Reference Library 
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which will also be the centre for the loan of books, information services, etc., in terms of space, staff and finance will 
be considerable. So far as space is concerned the major decisions will be the placing of the new building or of new 
buildings. 

A great deal of pressure will be exerted to maintain the site in Bloomsbury opposite the present Museum but 
there is not, so far as I am aware, sufficient evidence to show that this site is better for visitors from out of London 
than any other. Nor is it certain that the whole Library and its added new services should be placed together on one 
site. There is no doubt that this would be the ideal but if we are realistic and consider the use made at present of the 
British Museum Library and of the N.R.L.S.I. it may be preferable to leave only a comparatively small reference library 
in the centre of London for the use of Londoners and to site the major collections and services elsewhere. There is of 
course, a casefor placing this collection on the outskirts of London with good transport facilities from the central 
reference library. On the other hand, in my view there is also a case to be made for siting the major collections in the 
middle of England, close to rail, air and road junctions and with sufficient space nearby to build a motel for readerc 
Such a site would not be impossible to find! 



Organisation 

If the above brief outline of a future arrangement of National Libraries were adopted a number of administrative 
changes would need to be made. Firstly, the Department of Education and Science should set up a Libraries Section 
including a sub-department for National Libraries. It would assume responsibility for the British Museum as a national 
reference library to add to its present supervision of the N.L.L. The National Central Library as such would cease to 

exist. The N.R.L.S.I. would return physically to the National Reference Library. The Science Museum Library would 
remain unchanged. 

A new body, appointed by the Department, would be set up, comparable in composition with that of the Library 
Advisory Councils (i.e. with librarians, users, administrators, etc.), to administe with a National Librarian, the two 
National Libraries as one entity. This new board would, by a series of cross-representation, be closely associated with 
the work of the Library Advisory Councils (which could be extended to include representatives of other types of 
libraries). ^ 

The National Librarian, who would be responsible directly to the Minister of State for Education and Science 
would be advised by the National Libraries Board. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

MR. K. A. MALLABER, LIBRARIAN, BOARD OF TRADE 

June 18th, 1968 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE NATIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEM 



1. I have been Librarian of the Board of Trade since 1950, and the opinions in this memorandum are based on my 
experience m the last 18 years in one of the largest and most active government libraries with a staff of over 1 20 This is 
not an official memorandum of the Board of Trade. I am grateful to the Board for allowing me to speak from mv 
personal experience, but nothing which follows commits the Board in any way. 

2. The Board of Trade has had almost uninterrupted existence since 1695, and although its interests are not 
co-terminous with the whole field of the Social Sciences as usually defined, it has very wide interests indeed Its library 
sevices have to cover economic theory and most fields of applied economics, public finance, public administration 
politics ^d politicd science, international affairs, the law, some aspects of sociology, and recent social and economic 
history. Because of its earlier responsibilities for the colonial empire, its interests in commercial relations with foreign 
countries, and its present responsibilities for international negotiations on patents, trade marks, shipping, civil aviation 
rnetrology, tariffs, etc., aU the branches of the social sciences mentioned above have always been pursued into the field 
ot toreign literature; and some 40% of the literature currently acquired for use in the Board comes from overseas. 



THE BOARD OF TRADE LIBRARIES AND THE BRITISH MUSEUM 

i D the vast quantities of printed materials acquired over some 200 years had been retained in 

the Board except for part of its “old” library which was disposed of during the last war. The most valuable parts even 
V however, were transferred to the British Museum and the National Maritime Museum in 1942 

Brom 1948 onwards, more formal arrangements were made with the B.M. AU foreign statistics for years up to 1920 
trom the Boards Statistics Library were transferred to the British Museum - probably about half a miUion items - and 
later m the 1950 s other blocks of foreign statistical material were also transferred, up to the statistics for 1945 The 
Board s Statistics & Market Intelligence Library at Hillgate House, 35 Old BaUey, E.C.2 now retains material for the last 
15 years on y and transfers one year’s material to the B.M. every year. In addition to the foreign statistical material 
(whose wealth was probably only rivaUed by that of the Bureau of the Census and the Library of Congress in 
Washi^ngton) a pobably unique collection of catalogues of foreign fairs and exhibitons from 1850 to date was also 
transferred to the British Museum, the Board only retaining the current year’s catalogues, which it continues to collect 
and to pass to the B.M regularly. Much other material no longer required by the Board for its current work is also 
regularly offered to the B.M. and practically all of it is accepted. 



^^ve proved eminently satisfactory to the Board and, I believe, also the B.M. The Board has 
unrivalled lacilit^s for collecting the foreign material it needs for its current work, through the 250 Commercial 
Departments of British embassies overseas. While the need for the material eventually declines in the Board it rarely 
vanishes altogether, and it is of considerable value to the Board not to have to provide expensive and scarce accom- 
modation m or near the Whitehall area for little-used material, and to know that this material is quickly available for 
reference close by m the British Museum. The Museum eventually gets the benefit of our very good collections and 
can, in the meantime, refer any of its readers to the Board of Trade Libraries for current material it has not been able to 
acquire. (The Board of Trade Central Library, although it restricts access by the general public, has always allowed 
access to research workers, and the Board’s Statistics & Market Intelligence Library is fully open to the public as part of 
the Board s services to exporters.) Although some other special and some Government libraries also transfer material to 
the British Museum, I believe that the scale and importance of the Board of Trade’s transfers have been quite 
exceptional especially as they have led to close and fruitful relations between the two libraries, to the mutual benefit of 
their readers. It is the closeness of these relations, extending over nearly 20 years, which encourages me to think that 

my views on the future organisation of the national library service in the field of the social sciences may be of interest 
to your Committee. 



National Library or National Library Service? 

5. The main point I wish to urge is that the needs of workers in the social sciences cannot be met by any conceivable 
re-organisation of the British Museum Library on its own, or even by the creation of a different national library 
altogether, but only by the organisation of a national service in the subject field as a whole. The national service would 
consist of public and university libraries providing material for the needs of their local users and affording a local point 
01 entry into the national system, special libraries providing material and advice to readers in conjunction with the 
specialists belonging to the organisation operating the specif library, and a national library co-ordinating the whole 
iieid of activity, and acting as a general reference and referral centre for those users tvhb did not know their way round 
the system as a whole. The national library itself, because it would need to cover all the social sciences, is bound to be a 
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general library, able to collect much of the material required, but unable to provide enough expert staff to advise 
readers in the many speciahsms involved. The national library staff, however, must become expert in knowing where 
information is available, and would necessarily have to play a positive role in co-ordinating the special libraries and 
sources of information in the field. 



The Special Libraries 

6. The present degree of co-operation between the Board of Trade Library Services and the British Museum serves to 
illustrate one link in the chain of a national service. There are many other government departmental libraries however, 
which have unique and valuable collections in their own fields of the social sciences and in which similar co-ordination 
with the national library would be valuable if it were properly organised. The Board of Trade Library now serves also 
the Department of Economic Affairs, the National Board for Prices and Incomes, and the National Economic Develop- 
ment Office, and is moving towards formal amalgamation with the Treasury and Central Statistical Office Libraries, so 
that it is on the way to becoming the Government’s Economics Library Service. But such other Departments as the 
Foreign Office, the Home Office, the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of Housing and Local Government, the Board of 
Inland Revenue, the Board of Customs & Excise, and the Department of Employment and Productivity also have a 
wealth of material in their libraries which cannot be ignored in any consideration of national resources in the social 
sciences. 

7. The libraries mentioned in paragraph 6 are all state-owned libraries, and it ought to be easy to arrange co- 
operation between such libraries and the British Museum which is also state-owned. But there are many other important 
special libraries in the social sciences and it is essential to the creation of a national service that these other libraries be 
co-ordinated under a national plan. As examples one might mention such libraries as those of the British Institute of 
Management, the Royal Institute of Public Administration, the Royal Institute of International Affairs, the Royal 
Statistical Society, and the Institute of Advanced Legal Studies, which have a wealth of important specialised material. 
Most of these would, I believe, be glad to co-ordinate their holdings of older material with those of the British Museum, 
as the Royal Statistical Society has done in recent years, and so relieve themselves of responsibility for the custody of 
older and probably lesser-used material. But it may not be as easy for all of these libraries to increase their accessibility 
to research workers, and some of them may have to receive financial assistance from national resources. I do not believe 
that great sums of money need be involved — perhaps in individual cases merely enough to provide, say, half the cost of 
one extra staff member. It would still be more economical to provide this extra assistance than to attempt to make the 
national library as comprehensive, both in stock and services, as the sum of all the special libraries in the field. 



The need for centralised co-ordination of social science libraries 

8. _ I believe that the most important factor in improving the organisation of library, information, and bibliographical 
services in the fields of the social sciences would be the provision of an active national library for the social sciences, 
holding most of the older and historical material on behalf of the working collections in other libraries, and positively 
co-ordiriating the activities of all the libraries in the field. This national library must play an active role in co-ordinating 
acquisition of materials, in re-aUocating material according to changing circumstances, and in the exploitation of both 
current and older material on behalf of all users. I believe that without this positive co-ordinating role, the separate 
semce in sections of the field will continue with their present piece-meal and relatively inefficient methods of coverage 
and operation, to the detriment particularly of the growing number of workers who are engaged in interdisciplinary 
studies m the social sciences. I believe that this national library for the social sciences can only be based on the 

collections of the British Museum, though the Museum will have to accept radically increased responsibilities compared 
with those It accepts at present. ^ ^ 



9. I argue that the British Museum should positively become the national centre in this field, partly because of its 
present wealth of holdings, and partly for the lack of alternative possibilities. 

holdings of the British Museum in the social sciences is at all well 
thi n f the commonly quoted figure of about IVz million volumes (or 

f P Department of Prmted Books can by no stretch of imagination be made to include the millions of items 

of which will be in social sciences fields. The B.M. staff have traditionally regarded 
TK ^ ? P ,f. non-books , and so they rarely put them m the same category as their other holdings. No other 
liSv collection of foreign government documents as the B.M., and no other 

I rVvt collection. Its collections of British Government publications are also better 

to the ^ny case, easily accessible 

Board nf^Trarie printed papers are transferred from the Treasury and 

until it is flsspmhlpfl n impossible to say how wealthy the B.M. is in other social science material 

uneLertefv f T®r bemg scattered throughout the Museum, but it is likely to prove 

Xr hbraries.^^^^^^’ operations of the Copyright Act and through the Museum’s exchLges with 

Scienc?LstXfomto"S^^nl^^^^^ f library of Political and Economic 

1 nee must obviouslv be considered first. But, apart from its relatively late foundation in the 1890’s the general 

impression one gets at the moment is of a library almost overwhelmed by the demands on it of its primary chentol at 
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the School. It does not seem likely that, even with its promised new building, the library will be able for many years to 
do more than keep pace with the constantly growing research and teaching needs of the School. To attempt now to 
irriplement the intentions of its founders and to turn a mainly teaching library into a library co-ordinating social 
sciences information services on a national scale would seem to me to run the risk of dividing loyalties in such a way 
that the School would suffer, and the nation not get the service it needs. The B.P.L.E.S. has, in any case, no possibility 
of rivalling the British Museum in the collection of older and current British and foreign government publications. (1 
believe that it still does not acquire a complete set even of British legislation, since I think it makes a selection of 
current Local Acts, rather than a complete collection; and it certainly used to receive its set of (U.S.) Congressional 
Documents 7 years in arrears, thus making it impossible to follow such matters as recent anti-trust investigations.) Its 
main function in supporting teaching seems (quite properly, of course) to have influenced its acquisition policy in a 
way which has left what are now unfillable gaps in its collections from a national library point of view, even though in 
some restricted areas it certainly is stronger that the British Museum. It would also be difficult administratively (under 
present arrangements) to transfer unique material from government libraries to a university library whose main loyalty 
must be to its own members. 

(c) A further alternative as a national centre is the National Lending Library for Science and Technology which 
has of couise leccntly accepted responsibility tor collecting periodical literature in the social sciences and for making it 
available on loan. However, periodical literature in many of the social sciences is of less importance than monographs (I 
return to this point later in paragraph 11), and even so the N.L.L.S.T.’s present policy, as I understand it, seems not 
altogether happy. For example, I understand that periodicals consisting entirely of statistics are only acquired when 
they appear at quarterly or longer intervals. The result of this is to make available the French trade statistics complete 
(because these are published quarterly and annually), but to make available the U.S.A. trade statistics only annually, 
since the first publication — as for U.K. figures — is on a monthly basis. I suppose that on this basis only those Board of 
Trade Business Monitors are received for industries whose figures appear quarterly, and not those for industries which 
are more active and submit monthly figures. In any case, the N.L.L.S.T. cannot possibly rival the Board of Trade 
Statistics & Market Intelligence Library - open to the public - which receives multiple copies of all foreign trade 
statistics, by air mail, makes them fully available by telex and by rapid photocopying, and has Statisticians available to 
advise users on the interpretation of the statistics. The N.L.L.S.T. here seems to be offering a service in the statistical 
field which is largely redundant. Even so - as Maurice Line points out in the S.S.R.C Newsletter No. 3 - perhaps the 
main need of the research worker in the social sciences is for skilled help in identifying documents relevant to his work;' 
and he rarely knows enough of the details of what he wants to be able to use a lending library as remote as the 
N.L.L.S.T., which provides no reference service, and can only operate on the basis of receiving reasonably accurate and 
full written requests for specific items. 



A national lending library or a national reference library 

10. The foregoing argument leads straight into the much discussed question of whether the social sciences need both 
a national reference library and a national lending library such as is being provided in the natural sciences. One must 
consider first, however, the present differences between the literatures of the natural and social sciences, and arising 
from this, the differing ways in which workers in the two fields are forced to approach the literature. The biblio- 
graphical apparatus of indexing and abstracting services, state of the art reviews, and so on, which exist in such 
profusion in most of the natural sciences - even though this very profusion does call for some rationalisation — still 
enables the assiduous scientist to identify precisely practically all the literature he needs before he commences his 
research. This ability to be precise about his requests has enabled the National Lending Library for Science and 
Technology to operate in the natural sciences as the very successful warehouse which it undoubtedly is; and it has had 
no need to employ librarians and other specialists to act as advisers to potential readers of its material. On the other 
hand, as Line emphasises, the social scientist has little in the way of bibliographical apparatus and what little he has is 
often as ill-coriceived as the Kendall & Doig Bibliography of Statistical Literature. Perhaps a major reason for this lack 
of bibliographical apparatus is the absence of internationally agreed terminologies in many fields of the social sciences, 
coupled with a much smaller number of workers in each field than the number in comparable fields of the natural 
sciences. This makes national bibliographies less economic to produce and sell. Whether it is the lack of bibliographical 
apparatus or the natural habits of social scientists to reprd literature searching as an essential part of the research itself, 
it is nevertheless clear that there is very little possibility of the social scientist behaving like the natural scientist and 
identifying precisely the full range of reading he needs to do before he engages in his researches. He is not in a position, 
therefore, to order material from any library unless that library can undertake a literature search on his behalf, and the 
library - whether lending or reference must provide the skilled staff to help him. 

11. A further very relevant point relates to the actual literature itself. The main medium of communication in the 
natural sciences is the regularly published journal, to which the bibliographical apparatus is geared. In the social 
sciences, I believe that - even though journals are quite important - the main literature requirement is the monograph. 
This takes many forms other than the ordinary book, such as the statistical publication, the government report or other 
document, the documents of international and inter-governmental bodies, the pamphlets issued by all sorts of organisa- 
tions, national and local, from thelnstitute of Directors to the local ratepayers association. There are the vast quantity 
of annual reports of organisations, legislation in all its various monographic forms, conference reports, and such relative 
ephemera as election literature and programmes of activities of associations and institutions. These are the raw material 
of research in many fields of the social sciences, and they form very intractible material for bibliographical control in 
printed form. They are not, however, particularly difficult material for the skilled librarian to acquire and handle; but 
their retrieval for the research worker who wants items relevant to his research is, in my experience, dependent on the 
availability of librarians and literature experts, and is unlikely to respond easily to Control through published biblio- 
graphies, abstracts, and indexes. 
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12. Much of this material is also very compressed ahd short in length. When identified —as a table of statistics a 
relevant section of a law or a government report, a memorandum of evidence to a committee, and, of course, a journal 
article-it is less expensive to provide a photocopy for retention by the reader than to lend the item itself. It is also 
more efficient, and serves the research worker better. I doubt, therefore, if there is a need for a national lending library 
in the social sciences even if a useful one could be created and provided with duplicates of the millions of documents in 
say, the State Paper Room of the British Museum. I do not think that a lending library could do anything which a 
national reference library could not do as efficiently, provided that the reference library was properly staffed and 
equipped with a really adequate photocopying service. By really adequate, I do not mean the present poor services 
available from either the B.M. or the British Library of Political and Economic Science, but something which could 
guarantee a 24 hour copying service whatever the load. (The Board of Trade, for instance, has literally dozens of 
copying machines and is producing at the moment one million sheets of copying each week — not, of course, mainly 
from library materials — and the service is still subject to occasional delays. The Board’s Statistics & Market Intelligence 
Library alone is producing 20,000 copies a month from its statistical and other holdings, on a guaranteed 24 hour 
service.) It is, of course, an essential part of my argument that the national reference library should be staffed with 
enough competent and skilled librarians to give every assistance needed in literature searching to both callers and to 
other users who apply by post or telephone. 



A national library service in the social sciences. 

13. Perhaps I may now attempt to summarise what I believe to be the main lines of development for a future national 
library service in the social sciences. 

(a) At the top of the pyramid would stand the national reference collection, based on the British Museum’s 
collections. Its principal tasks will be to hold older material, to fill gaps in the special library coverage, to co-ordinate 
the activities of all libraries in the field, to act as a referral centre directing enquirers to the most useful sources and 
experts, and to co-ordinate, if riot actually to produce itself, such b experts, and to co-ordinate, if not actually to 
produce itself, such bibhographical guides, indexes, and current awareness services as are required. It must have a 
photocopying service with ample resources, and a staff adequate in quantity and quality to provide the needed advisory 
services to readers. 

(b) The main sources of specialised current information and advice to readers will come from the Special 
Libraries in the field. They have been created to serve their own specialist users, (hence their expertise), but they must 
become widely available to all specialists. They are most closely in touch with current developments, and they can 
provide the specialist advice necessary for other readers. 

(c) The special libraries which do not yet accept fully their responsibilities for serving specialists outside their 
own organisations - as some Government and many private libraries do not - must be brought within the network, and 
some of them may have to receive some financial assistance from national resources. Such financial help would be more 
economical, however, than the provision, ah initio, of the same level of service in the national library. 

(d) A necessary corollary of this co-ordinated system would be the interchange of staff between the national 
library and at least the more important special collections in the field. The B.M. at the moment does not employ 
professional librarians as such, and uses a grading system for its staff which entirely prevents even temporary movement 
between itself and other Government libraries. The employment of both professional librarians (to acquire and process 
material) and subject specialists (to evaluate and select it, and to advise users), is absolutely essential throughout all the 
hbraries in the field. They should preferably be uniformly recruited and graded, at least within Government owned 
hbraries. 

r general libraries, such as University Libraries and Public Libraries, will obviously contain varying 
quantities of material in the social sciences. But I believe that these libraries will do best to devote their resources to 
primary objectives — teaching, and popular service, — and to routing the specialist and research requests 
which will corne their way, and which they cannot meet, to the national services. This is not to suggest that existing 
specim collections of social science materials in, say, university or the larger public reference libraries should be 
transrerred elsewhere; but these special collections are closely analogous to the independent Special Libraries in the 
field, and their development ought to be co-ordinated by the staff in the national library. 



The location of the National Library for the social sciences. 

• 1 New Society for 2nd May 1968, draws attention to the immense concentration of printed 

materials, much of it m the social sciences in a square mile stretching from University College London, to the Board of 
Irade Statistics & Market Melhgence Library. Not far away, though he does not mention this, are the large collections 
0 e Centra Government Departmental Libraries. He challenges the policy of retaining this complex of resources in 
Lentral London unless a large new site can be found, such as the Covent Garden site. Because it does not seem 
® governmerit Hbraries out of London, and because they are potentially an important source of 

pu ications, mformation, and advice in the field, I beHeve it would be a grave mistake to move the British Museum far 
present location. Certainly, the present close relations developed between the Board of Trade and the 
ritish Museum — and which I suggest as a model for other libraries — would become much less profitable if the 
physical distances were ^eat y increased. It is possible that the transfer of future material would have to stop. In any 
case, e leve strongly that the future use of research collections will move more and more towards literature searching 
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bv professional librarians and subject specialists, and the provision of copies of material for the research worker s 
private use. This should mean, eventually, less frequent visiting of libraries by users, but an even greater need for the 
librarians themselves to be within close physical reach of both the national reference collections arid the many other 
special libraries in the field, most of which are in central London. The present situation in London is probably unique 
in the world in its concentration of resources in a small compact area. Anything which breaks it down — such as 
moving the British Museum out of Central London - would very considerably reduce the possibility of co-ordinating 
national library services in the social sciences. 



The control of the national library service. 

15 A final point remains .to be considered. If the activities of many libraries are to be co-ordinated, possibly 
competing interests rationalised, fresh tasks allotted to some libraries, and new developments properly Jscussed and 
nlanned some new form of management of the national library service must be evolved. I do not think thata body ot 
amateur gentlemen, however eminent, (such as the present Board of Trustees), is likely to contain betvveen them t e 
necessary knowledge and ability to make this national library service operate satisfactorily; and certainly the present 
Trustees show little sign of the necessary drive. While I appreciate the force of suggestions which have been rnade tor 
replacing the Trustees with something closer to the working Board of Management of a large company, 1 teel that such 
a Board will still need to delegate the working control of the national services in the social science fields to an executive 
committee representative of the more important actual libraries and workers in the field. I do not believe that an 
efficient service would be possible unless there was some representative committee assistmg the general management 
Board with advice on the special needs and problems of the social sciences. To be useful and not decorative, such a 
committee would have to be small, it would have to have both librarians and subject specialists among its members, and 
it would have to meet frequently. Its members would have to work on a formal and not a voluntary basis. But even 
though such a committee would be representative of only a few major interests, its very existence would go far tow^ds 
stimulating co-operation between special libraries themselves, and betweenthem and the national centre. Unless a sense 
of common purpose is created throughout the field, a fully planned and developed national library service is unlikely to 

emerge. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

DR. THOMAS PARRY, VICE-CHANCELLOR, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES. 

February 26th, 1968. 



I am honoured to have been asked to make representations to the National Libraries Committee. My views are of 
course, identical with those expressed in the UGC Committee’s Report. Furthermore, I have been in consultation with 
Dr. K. W. Humphreys, Honorary Secretary of SCONUL, and he has shown me a copy of the memorandum submitted 
by that body. I can say that I fully endorse what is said there. 

But may I emphasize two most desirable functions of a British National Library, however constituted and 
wherever housed? They are 

(i) The comprehensive acquisition of material from foreign countries which is of interest to all types of 
scholars and scientists. This is a comphcated and expensive project, but it is of vital importance. It could either embrace 
or supplement such schemes as the one recently initiated by SCOLMA. 

(ii) The improvement of lending facilities in the humanities and the social sciences. These disciplines should be 
as comprehensively and efficiently served as the sciences are now served by the NLL. 



I am afraid this letter will appear to be a very inadequate response to your Committee’s invitation. But it would 
be a waste of the Committee’s time and mine if I were to hold forth on topics which have been fully dealt elsewhere. 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

MR. J. D. PEARSON, LIBRARIAN, SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND 

AFRICAN STUDIES. 

March 9th, 1968, 



I must emphasize that the views expressed by me are my own, speaking as a private person but with the 
experience of seventeen years as Librarian of S.O.A.S. behind me; they are not necessarily those of S.O.A.S. nor indeed 
those of its Library Committee. I believe that the Director of S.O.A.S. (Prof. C. H. Philips) intends to write to you 
about the development of its library and its role in the national library network. 

I will first reply to the specific questions asked by you. 

It is, in my opinion, a serious handicap to scholars in the Oriental and Asian fields that the British Museum does 
not lend certain classes of material from its collections. The scholar in S.O.A.S. and in other institutions of the 
University of London is subject to many claims on the time available to him for working in London. He is often a 
commuter and when he reaches S.O.A.S. he has lectures, other teaching sessions, discussions with colleagues, adminis- 
trative duties, committee meetings — all of which reduce considerably the time available for reading or consulting books 
in libraries. And even if the British Museum were open until midnight every night of the week he still likes to spend 
sorne time with his family, though, it may be, secluded in his study. It does not seem realistic to suggest that he should 
read Marathi novels or Japanese poetry in the Reading Room of the British Museum, thou^ it is obviously right and 
proper that manuscripts, old and valuable rare, printed books should be accessible only in that place 



One must not of course forget the needs of the visitor with only a short time to spend in London But such 
persons would normally come only to see works not readily available elsewhere or borrowable through national or 
international lending services, and it would be quite wrong for the British Museum to lend items from what is in effect 
the archive of the published literature of the United Kingdom deposited by copy-right legislation. It seems to me that a 
scheme might easily be devised whereby only certain classes of materials should be lent by the B.M., perhaps through 
the medium of some other library with practical experience of lending books, and that a system could easily be worked 
out whereby the intending visitor could ensure that the books required by him could be pre-empted for his use and held 
available to him on arrival. 



But the most serious handicap to scholarship caused by the B.M. policy of not lending its books is that it makes 
any possibility of B.M. participation in schemes of co-operation between specialist libraries nugatory. The position that 
obtains now means that certain books on a given subject or indeed by a given author may be freely borrowed, whereas 
for other comparable ones it is necessary to make the trip to London or bear the expense and delay of making a 
photographic copy. ^ 



Like your Committee I have always been particularly interested in co-operation between specialist libraries, but I 
am convinced that, as the Hayter report says, co-operation in book provision flourishes best in libraries which are 
prepared to lend their books. S.O.A.S. library fully co-operates with those libraries mentioned in your terms of 
reference which are lending institutions. It is an outlier member of the N.C.L. and the N.C.L. forwards to it requests for 
books not included in its own union catalogues which might be expected to be found in the Union Catalogue of Asian 
Publications, established by S.O.A.S. in 1965. S.O.A.S. is also a user of N.L.L. services and has agreed to co-operate 
with that institution to the extent of satisfying loan requests from its own collections if N.L.L. cannot do this from its 
own. 



No agreement exists between this Library and the British Musuem to prevent overlap or to ensure better coverage 
for reasons given above. But we are a partner in an agreement with many other lending libraries interested in Africa 
which has been instituted by the Standing Conference on Library Materials on Africa (SCOLMA) and a similar scheme 
IS under discussion at the moment by a group of libraries interested in the Near and Middle East. Other groups have 
been set up in the interests of library co-operation in the fields of Japanese, Chinese, South Asian and South-East Asian 
studies. 

This Library may justifiably claim to be already providing a national service, but it is certainly susceptible of 
improvement. The Union Catalogue of Asian Publications, which enables copies of books published in Asia acquired by 
British libraries to be readily located, has already been mentioned: if money were available the staff in charge of it (at 
present one person) could be increased and it could be extended backwards in time. A similar catalogue for African 
publications would also be useful and would represent a logical concomitant to the area specialization scheme of 
SCOLMA. And it is not only in the field of lending books that this library provides a national service: it compiles and 
publishes union catalogues of manuscripts, and bibliographies of writings on various Oriental and African subjects 
supplies information to members of the public and teaches the bibliography and librarianship of these regions to library 
students.. It would be better to develop these existing services in their present location than to hand them over to any 
other reconstituted national library. 

The facilities provided by the S.O.A.S. Library are, and always have been, available to any person genuinely 
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interested in Asia and Africa. At the present time membership of the library has been taken out by some 1 ,200 persons 
not in any way associated with London University who make regular use of the library. This figure does not take 
account of the many other persons who from time to time gain access to the Library’s collections through the 
operations of the N.C.L., the N.L.L. or by direct borrowing. On one day in January, 1968, of 6,106 books out on loan 
approximately 1,790 were in the hands of outside members of the library. 

Finally, I accept your offer to comment freely on your Committee’s task, reminding you that I should not expect 
to gain general agreement with my views among the members of my own Library Committee or of the School as a 
whole. It would in my opinion be a mistake to bring the libraries mentioned in your terms of reference into an 
excessively restricted framework: the library services of this country are to a very large extent superior to those 
provided by other nations and the subject of envy by them, and I do not exclude the United States or the U.S.S.R. 
from this general comment. To unite all the libraries under one overlordship would be disastrous, and I have chosen 
that adjective after due consideration. That is not to say that the libraries should not be provided with a common focus 
for consultation, or that each individual library should not undertake a reappraisal of its functions and organization. 
The outstanding development in the library services in this country in the post-War period has been the rise of the 
N.L.L. which is unanimously agreed even by those prejudiced against it to be providing an incomparable service in the 
lending of material in the natural and social sciences, and technology. But the N.L.L. is a highly efficient factory unable 
to supply products tailored to suit individual needs. These are supplied by the Science Museum Library which is a sort 
of backroom boffin to the glamorous extrovert that is the N.L.L. It is arguable that a similar arrangement is needed to 
provide for the humanities what the N.L.L. and the Science Museum Library provide for the sciences. At the moment 
N.C.L. tries to do both, with the inevitable delay in delivering the goods compared with N.L.L. N.C.L. should make 
careful study of its more successful contemporary and perhaps model itself on the other institution, due allowance 
being made for the fact that the humanist may tolerate a slightly lesser degree of urgency than his scientific colleagues. 
The B.M. is unique: it is and should remain the National Library, but whether of the United Kingdom or of England or 
of what is not immediately possible to say. It should remain basically a reference library, but it should be empowered 
to lend some of its foreign books, particularly those which are not generally regarded as the stock-in-trade of a 
reference library. 
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ADDITIONAL MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

MR. J. D. PEARSON, LIBRARIAN, SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
AND AFRICAN STUDIES 

December 19 th, 1968. 



I venture to submit further evidence to the National Libraries Committee following upon my letter to you of 
March 9 last, justifying this action by the fact that I am constantly thinking about the problems with which the 
Committee is concerned and remain as passionately convinced as ever that improvement in library resources available to 
this country, especially in Asian and African studies, can only be brought about through co-operation between libraries 
providing materials in studies of these regions. 

I remain convinced that, as stated in my earlier evidence, people are happy to go to the British Museum in order 
to read manuscripts and rare printed books, but they do not go there for modern books published in sizable editions in 
the fields of the sciences, social sciences and humanities. 

Since my evidence was submitted. Professor Dore has been good enough to show me a copy of the evidence 
submitted by him and eight other professors of subjects connected with the Far East. While I am certain that his 
proposals, could they be put into effect, would improve the present situation beyond measure, I do not think it is 
practical politics at present to attempt to do so. 

From conversations I have had with colleagues it seems clear that the British Museum would resist with all 
strength it can command any suggestion that it should lend any books in its library collections. I fear, therefore that 
the suggestion made previously by me for the creation of an atmosphere conductive to efficient co-operation between 
SOAS and the BM, based on the BM’s agreeing to lend certain categories of its books, are no longer practicable 



Mr. Gardner, Keeper of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts in the BM, has recently calculated that the 
annual cost of purchasing all worthwhile books from Japan alone would now be in the region of £8,000. Obviously it 
would be quite unjustifiable for two institutions, both in London, each to spend sums of this order and so duplicate 
book collections which must inevitably be of use only to a comparatively small clientele. 

In the event of these assumptions being correct, the only solid basis for co-operation between the BM and SOAS 
given the differing functions of each institution, would be for the BM to concentrate on the development of its 
invaluable collections of manuscripts and rare books and to collect the reference material needed for use in conjunction 
with their study, and for SOAS to concentrate on the collection and rapid dissemination of information on materials 
needed for modern social and literary studies. This division of responsibility should be put into effect forthwith and 
should be made^ operative to the extent that each institution should transfer to the other material properly coming 
within the other’s scope. I believe that such a solution would prove to be not unacceptable to some of the Museum staff 
who feel that work on the exploration of the rare materials, for which they are specially qualified, is likely to suffer if 
the Museum devotes too much attention to the collection and cataloguing of current publications which are more likely 
to be sought in libraries which lend their books for reading at home. 
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SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES 



Academic Staff Use of National Libraries 
Answers to a questionnaire 

1. 221 copies of the questionnaire were sent out on the 27th March, one week after the end of term, and replies 
were asked for by 16th April, ten days before the beginning of the Summer term. 74 questionnaires were 
returned and the replies are summarised below. 15 members of staff are known to have been either out of the 
country or otherwise unavailable. A copy of the questionnaire is attached. 

2. Nearly all respondents gave the number of visits rather than any indication of time. 

Number of times visited 



1-5 5-10 More than 10 

British Museum 1 5 

Colindale 2 

Science Museum Library 2 

N.L.L.S.T. 

3. 21 respondents would have expected in a normal year to use the British Museum Library more extensively and 

one respondent usually expected to make less use of that library’s facilities. Two persons expected in a normal 
year to make more general use of the newspaper library at Colindale. 

Length of stay in hours 



1 22 
2 
1 



British Museum 
Colindale 
Science Museum 



1-3 


3-5 


5 and over 


27 


13 


6 


— 


3 





1 



Number of books consulted at each visit 





1-3 


3-5 


5 and over 


British Museum 


23 


11 


11 



No information given on other libraries. 



Not necessary 
to have books 
together 

British Museum 13 j g 

No information given on other libraries 



Necessary to 
have books 
together 



Sometimes 

necessary 



3 



Proportion of items consulted published before 1800 





5% 


10% 


33i% 


50% 


80% 90% 


British Museum 


4 


3 


2 


2 


1 3 



8. 


No 


Yes 




65 


8^ 
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* Two respondents stipulated the Manuscript Departments, five the various Antiquities Departments, and one 
Prints and Drawings. All these respondents were involved in work which necessitated close examination and 
comparison of books together with other materials. 

9. Yes No 

65 4 



Frequently Occasionally Never 

a) 57 8 - 

b) 43 22 



c) To consult and assess quickly 9 

To browse 3 

To discern gaps in library 

coverage 2 

To be seen to be trusted l 

To familiarise oneself with 

the physical book 1 



10. 


Yes 


No 




37 


19 



Only one respondent expressed the proportion as a percentage. Other replies often preferred to leave any such 
decision to the librarians, but the following opinions were expressed as to which sections of the British Museum 
ought to be available to readers on open access:— 

All books (except rare books and MSS) 

All books (except incunables and erotica) 

All Oriental books 

All books (to higher research scholars) 

All bound books 
A major part 
A considerable part 

All books (except those printed before 1 800) 

70% 

All recent periodicals 
Selectively 

One respondent said that he had been allowed access to the stacks when his work demanded it. 



9 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 



1 1 , Other libraries visited 



Name of library j\fos. of teachers visiting 

Bibliotheque Nationale 1 

Bodleian 1 

British Council (CILT) 1 

Cambridge 3 

Commonwealth Office 2 

India Office 8 

Indian Institute (Oxford) 2 

Institute of Advanced Legal Studies . . 2 

Institute of Archaeology 4 

Institute of Commonwealth Studies 8 

Institute of Historical Research 1 

International African Institute 2 

Jews’ College 1 

London School of Economics 8 

Ministry of Defence , . . . . 2 

Palestine Exploration Fund 1 

Polish Library 2 

Public Record Office 1 
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Royal Anthropological Institute 7 

Royal Asiatic Society 2 

Royal Astronomical Society I 

Royal Commonwealth Society 5 

Royal Geographical Society 2 



Royal Institute of International Affairs . 
Royal United Services Institution . . . . 

University College 

University Library 

Various public libraries 



12 . 



15 

11 

8 

5 

4 

3 



a) 2 respondents stated that their private libraries were better than any national or public libraries and thev 
did not need to visit any. 

b) Respondents usually visited other libraries either for specific material not in the S.O.A.S library or for 
general disciplinary material not to be found in the S.O.A.S. library. 

Note. Nearly all replies to this question applied only to the British Museum (see i-vi below) The following 
suggestions accurred most frequently:- ^ uwing 

(i) Quicker delivery of books to readers 

(ii) Provision of more readers’ places 

(iii) Provision of open access to the books 

(iv) Permission to borrow ‘ordinary’ material 

(v) Provision of vastly improved and cheaper 

photocopying services 

(vi) Extension of the opening hours 

(vii) The putting of all major libraries in 

London on the Bloomsbury site 2 

The following suggestions were made by two respondents:- that there should be “clubman” membershio of all 
major national libraries; that the catalogues of all major national libraries should be published; that the purchasing 
activities and funds of the British Museum should be greatly extended and strengthened. ' ^ 

The following suggestions were made by individual respondents:— that, with regard to the British MiKPum thp 
Department of Oriental Printed Books should be merged with the Departofnt of PrL 
purchase or socological materials should be greatly extended; that more monTshould bf spent 0 ^ 
of periodicals not already in stock; that the staff of the Department of Oriental Printed Books sLuld be eXaed- 



22nd April 1968 
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SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES 
Academic staff use of National Libraries 



1 . Your name 

(You need not give this unless you wish to do so) 
Your department 



2 . 



Since March 1967 how many times have you, in carrying out your academic work, visited or used the following 
ibraries. (Please give some indication of date wherever possible; either the month, or which term or vacation^ 



British Museum Library 

(a) Bloomsbury 

(b) Newspaper Library, Colindale. 



Science Museum Library 

National Lending Library for science and Technology (Boston Spa) 

3. If you consider this year untypical, please indicate how often you would expect to visit in a normal year. 

4. How long (in hours) did you spend in the library at each visit? 

British Museum Library 

(a) Bloomsbury 

(b) Colindale 



5. 

6. 



Science Museum Library 
National Lending Library 

So far as you can recall, how many books or other library items did you consult at each visit? 

If you consulted more than 3 items at any one visit, was it necessary for your work to have the items to^ethpr 

seo^araX^nSp vi conveniently extracted the relevant information from each item 

separately? (Please specify the library in which you worked). 

?800? consulted throughout the whole period, what proportion do you estimate was published before 



8 . 



9. 



10 . 



11 , 



Afwsewm Library, did you on any occasion need to use its bookstock together with any 
other department of the museum? (e.g. Dept, of Antiquities, Dept, of Coins and Medals, Dept of Prints and 

wSrenglged ^ Departments concerned and a brief note of the academic work on which you 



Do yoffM iSpiulf “““ 



If you do find it helpful is it because - 

(a) it is convenient to collect books straight from the shelves without waiting? 



Frequently. Occasionally. Never. 
(Please strike out what does not apply) 



(b) 



m^hfoSw^have 



(C) 



Frequently. Occasionally. Never. 

Is there any other reason why ‘open access’ is helpful? 



vlc/M ?? bookstock to be important to you when you are working in the national 

braries. Yes/No. If so please indicate the extent to which you think the stock of a national library should be 
open access (e.g. what proportion of the stock; or the optimum number of volumes for such an arrangement) 



Do you regularly use any library outside the School (other than the libraries listed above) for your work‘d If so 
name, and an estimate of how frequently you visited it during the year March 1967 to date and 
what class of material it possesses which is not available in the School 



12. In what respect do you think that national library services and facilities could be changed or augmented in order 
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to provide a better service to assist you in your work? 
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MEMORANDUM 
submitted by 

MR. P. STOGKHAM, MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
DILLON’S UNIVERSITY BOOKSHOP LTD. 

May 21st, 1968 



■ J ^ wide mterest in bibliography and library use both as a bookseller, and as a person who has done 
considerable research mto the economic and social history and the present practice of the book trade, narticularly as it 
effects academic bookselling and libraries. I am the author of University Bookselling (Hutchinsori, 1965) and of 
numerous articles and reviews. I am also a member of the Council and Executive of the BNB, a member of numerous 
Bibliographical societies, and of certam Bookseller Association Committees. Both as a bibliographer and almost dailv 
user of the services of the British Museum I would like to offer my comments. ^ 



The British Museum Library 

I am an almost daily visitor to the British Museum complex in Bloomsbury and I use the library at least once a 
week. I would use it much more often if it had the funds and staff to give an efficient service, particularly as regards: 



a) speed and efficiency of supplying books. As I am a bookseller I have usually only my lunch hours in which 
to read. Time delays make it essential for me to plan well ahead the books I wish to read or look at' and 
this is not always possible. Dillon s use the library to check bibliographical information and also for the 

bought ourselves a copy of the British Museum Catalogue to 
1955 and this saves us some of our previous walks). 



b) 



c) 



facilities for photocopymg IJese are so slow that I usually have to use outside people with cameras in the 
Museum like Rank Xerox (who are not I admit all that much quicker, except when pressed), or I am forced 
to use second best book references from other libraries. There is no other source for much of what I want 
from the BM - fbis is of course always true of MSS material, but is also often true of periodicals and for 
many books. This facility is shocking when compared to our other copyright libraries, and with the great 
American libraries, and must be improved as rapidly as possible 



Tiines of opening, (which must also include the capability of supplying books during late hours) must 
include late night opening every night if possible. 



d) It would I think be fatal to split the present library in any way. I often consult both science and general 

books and it would be impossible for me to work if I could not easily do this, and had to go to another 
library tor say the science books. I do not mind there being specialist libraries within a library complex (this 
has much to recommend it) if the books from the various libraries can be consulted in a central reading 
room, and all the books are centrally catalogued. ° 

e) It IS a great advantage to us to be able to use the facilities of the University of London Library in 

conjunction with those of the British Museum, and the present siting of the Museum Library is very much 
to our liking if the facilities could be improved. ^ ^ 



I very much favour the retaining of the Library facilities of the British Museum on their present site, with an increased 
integration into the general library system, and into the life of the community. There are also advantages in keeping the 
• md map facilities on the present site. T would like myself to see the British history section 

joined to those of the new Guildhall Museum (which itself I believe will incorporate the London Museum), and I would 
lavour a separate ethnology museum and certain other facilities which could be moved to the South of New Oxford 
otr66t into tii6 area. scliGdulcd as open spacG in the Covent Garden Development plan. 



, .3'.^® display facilities for the library should be greatly enlarged and it should be possible to have touring 

e^ibitions from the treasures of the library (and the Museums other departments) without any restrictions (except the 
obvious one^) on lending. Souvenir production should be geared to the production of things people want to buy (see 
me best of the American and Russian museums) and not regarded as something slightly commercial and distasteful, and 
therefor not worthy of a great museum. Any museum must be related to life as it is lived in the present age, and not to 

if?’ ^ illustration of the connection of great literature to the way people think 

and behave. This is not to detract from the function of the Museum Library as a source and help to scholarship but to 
enlarge its educational function. 



The National Library Facilities and Bibliography 

I would be in favour of keeping the British National Bibliography as an independent body, but that it should 
provide truly national bibliographical activities which should embrace all English language facilities. An integration of 

iriternational ones is gradually being worked out, but in this national activity the unique position 
ot ling^ish languap books should be admitted. There is no international bibliographical English language facility now 
available, and if the production of a union catalogue of aU English language books could be achieved, both current and 
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from the beginning of printing, it would be a great achievement. This should be possible within the scope of ereatlv 
enlarged national library facilities. ^ 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

MR. D. M. WILSON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

March 27th, 1968 



I write this memorandum as an ex-member of the staff of the Department of British and Medieval Antiquities of 
the British Museum. 

It is important in any discussion of the Museum’s function to recognise that it is a universal museum, assembled 
on an historical basis. The polymathic nature of its collections is an important element in modern academic life. It 
seems very strange in these days of centralisation that there should be any idea of splitting the Museum into various 
component parts. It seems even stranger that, when the academic world is beginning to rely upon information retrieval 
by computer, one of the great centres of universal knowledge, the ideal input for such a computerised service, should be 
threated by fragmentation. 

Although I feel strongly about the position of the Library, I am more interested in the relationship between the 
antiquities departments of the Museum and the Library. The antiquities departments serve a world-wide scholarly 
public; their correspondence is an impressive tribute to the reputation of the Museum in the world of learning. In order 
to serve this world, it is necessary for the staff of the individual departments to consult their colleagues in other 
departments - both in the antiquities aand library departments. It would be impossible to work as a member of the 
staff of the British Museum if the departments were isolated from each other. As examples of this I would like to quote 
the constant contact between the Department of British and Medieval Antiquities and the Department of [Western] 
Manuscripts and the similar contact between the Department of Oriental Antiquities and the Department of Oriental 
Printed Books and Manuscripts. Such contacts are obvious. Not so obvious, however, to the person who has never 
worked on the staff of the Museum, are the inter-departmental contacts which enable the Museum to provide its 
scholarly service. In the present structure of the Museum, for example, the identification and discussion of a Russian 
ikon involves specialists from the Department of Printed Books, the Department of Prints and Drawings and the 
Department of British and Medieval Antiquities; without such consultation no opinion could be given. 

The constant need of the staff and students of the antiquities departments to use the collections of the library 
departments is an aspect of the proposed division of the Museum that has been forgotten by protagonists of fragmen- 
tation. Some of the greatest encyclopaedic works of the last hundred years have been produced only because such 
contact was possible and I would instance in this case the great dictionary of Christian Antiquities edited by Cabrol and 
Leclerq, which was written by Frenchmen who used the various departments as a quarry for their sources and their 
material. 

I would most strongly advocate the retention of the existing structure of the British Museum. Any member of the 
staff of an antiquities department needs to use the expertise and collection of the Library and of the other antiquities 
departments, and it would be impossible for them to achieve the same high standard of service without this consulta- 
tion. 



It is easy to make generalised statements of this sort, but one main problem faces your Committee if such a 
proposal is accepted: the problem of space. From some experience of the Museum buildings I would like to suggest that 
the major portion of the existing buildings can be demolished and be rebuilt. It is obvious that the South Front and the 
King’s Library should be retained in their present form. For the rest, the architecture is indifferent and the amount of 
waste space considerable. The Reading Room will have to be demolished whatever happens, while the King Edward VII 
Gallery is one of the ugliest and uneconomic buildings in London. The only real answer to the Trustees’ problems, if 
the Great Russell Street site cannot be retained, is to redevelop the Bloomsbury site, together with the west side of 
Montague Street and the whole of Montague Place, as a multi-storeyed building. In the initial stages there would be 
difficulties of storage and administration, but it mi^t be possible to erect temporary office accommodation and even 
storage space, on the vacant site behind the London University Senate House. Whatever is done, the present integrity of 
the British Museum must be retained, and retained as near to the Bloomsbury complex of university and learned 
institutions as possible. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

MR. T. WHITEHALL, INFORMATION OFFICER, 
BROOKE BOND RESEARCH LABORATORIES. 

April 29th, 1968 



I am anxious that the needs of the small industrial special library should not be underplayed in any decisions 
which the Dainton Committee make concerning the national library system. From conversations with my colleagues I 
have gained the impression that, although evidence has been collected from University libraries and through learned 
societies, no direct approach has been made to industrial libraries. Presumably libraries of the larger industrial concerns 
have been circulated or have taken the initiative, but I know of no small industrial library who has received a 
questionnaire from you. 

Now of course you do not want to be swamped with evidence and some sort of sampling by proxy would seem to 
be mdicated. I feel, however, that in this way you will m.iss the weight of evidence which points to the more obvious 
improvements required in the national library service. 



I would like to suggest that data collection from smaller industrial libraries be organised through Aslib whose 
members mostly fall into this category. 

Unl^e University libraries, and the libraries of learned societies and the industrial giants, a deliberate attempt is 
inade m the small mdustrial library to limit stocks of books and journals to those which are most heavily used by the 
clientele. The emphasis is usually on exploitation of resources, not just collection and display of a very wide range of 
material. The larger library tends to have a more passive attitude: “We collect all material in these special areas and you 
are welcome to make use of our stocks”. The small industrial library generally operates a more active service. It tends to 
collect less and to make a much greater use of outside resources. 

My own library relies heavily on N.L.L. (over 500 requests a year) for scientific and technical journals not in its 
collection of 120 titks. Our book collection (about 1000) has to be supplemented by about 300 titles a year borrowed 
from outside. The N.L.L. are unable to satisfy about 80% of our requests for books, although it is very seldom that 
they cannot supply a journal. We have to rely on N.C.L. for these books, and althou^ we usually get the book 
ventually, their service is very slow and obviously much too ponderous in operation. N.L.L. response time is about 
three days. We wait a month for most N.C.L. loans, and 20% of them take three months or longer^ When these finally 
arrive, the scientist concerned may even be working on a different topic. ^ 

_ After looking into the way in which the lending libraries (N.L.L., N.C.L.) operate I am inclined to feel that a 
series of natiraal book collections for lending should be organised on N.L.L. lines. There should be separate lending 

jjiology and engineering, so that a loan request could be sent to one address with the 
CO fid nee of getting a response m a day or so. These lending libraries should be primarily warehouses for books and of 
course they should collect all British, American and foreign books in their subject areas. 

^h®se views, which are shared by many of my colleagues. By “iournal” I mean 
p nodical literature mcludmg annual series. By “book” I mean textbooks, monographs, reports and symposia volumes. 
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MEMORANDUM 



submitted by 

MR. S. C. SUTTON, LIBRARIAN, INDIA OFFICE LIBRARY 

January 24th, 1968 



Acquisition by British libraries 
of current publications from the 
Indo-Pakistan Sub-continent 



I. British libraries specialising in South Asian studies face serious difficulties in obtaining an adequate proportion of 
the current printed output of South Asia. These libraries form the South Asia Library Group and meet regularly in 
conference. They comprise two ‘national’ libraries (the India Office Library and the Department of Oriental Printed 
Books and Manuscripts at the British Museum) and five academic libraries (the Bodleian, Centre of South Asian Studies 
at Cambridge, Durham University Library, School of Oriental and African Studies, and Sussex University Library). 
Their problems in acquiring current South Asian publications arise mainly from certain peculiarities in publishing in the 
Sub-continent:— 

[i] There are some fifteen major literary languages, and publications are printed not only in the roman script, 
but in as many as twelve non-roman scripts. 

[ii] Publishing is a ‘cottage-industry’, and many firms are short lived. 

[iii] Most booksellers are able to supply only books published in a limited area, and they are hampered by 
currency controls and export licencing. 

[iv] Books are published in small editions which quickly go out of print. 

[v] Official publications are particularly difficult both to trace and to acquire when traced. Those published by 
the Indian States, as distinct from the Central Government, are almost unobtainable, though they are 
important sources for research. 

[vi] All these difficulties are greatly intensified in Pakistan, and only a tiny proportion of the Pakistan output, 
official and non-official, reaches British libraries. 

TI. As a result of these difficulties a seriously inadequate provision of new South Asian publications has been made in 
British libraries since 1947. For example, in India the total output is about 15,000 titles a year. Of these, about 7,000 
are significant for research and ought therefore to be available somewhere in this country. The three largest British 
libraries in this field however (B.M., I.O.L., S.O.A.S.) are each acquiring fewer than 2,000 titles each in a year, in some 
years substantially less than 2,000; and it is probable that the total number of different titles acquired throughout the 
country does not exceed 2,500 in any year. 



III. The provision which British libraries have been able to make in the South Asian field since 1947 contrasts 
strikingly with the provision made before 1947. From 1867 to 1947 the two ‘national’ libraries, the British Museum 
and the India Office Library, were entitled under Indian copyright law to requisition a copy of any book printed in 
India. From this source the two libraries built up very large collections of Indian books in English and in all the classical 
and modern languages of India. In 1947, for example, the India Office Library had nearly 200,000 books in Indian 
languages alone, as compared, for example, with the Library of Congress which then had fewer than 10,000. In 
addition, the India Office had accumulated a virtually complete collection of official publications issued by the Central, 
Provincial, and State Governments of India. This collection, in about 100,000 volumes, a most valuable research tool 
for all Indian studies, is also in the India Office Library and Records. The London holdings of Indian printed material 
therefore placed the United Kingdom until 1947 in a most favourable position for Indian studies. 

IV. American book acc[uisition in the Sub-continent in recent years affords a striking contrast. Under American 
Public Law 480 the Library of Congress has set up Book Procurement Centers in India, Pakistan and Ceylon. The entire 
significant output of each country is bought, in twenty copies, and these copies are bound and catalogued on the spot, 
and sent to twenty different research libraries in the U.S.A. In addition, the PL 480 Centers are microfilming hundreds 
of newspapers and journals and supplying copies to the American libraries participating in the programme. 

V. American acquisitions are financed partly by a standard payment levied on the participating libraries, but mainly 
from ‘frozen’ counterpart rupee funds accumulated from the sale of wheat and other commodities to South Asian 
countries. The PL 480 operations are on a very large and costly scale. The American Book Procurement Center in Delhi, 
for example, has a staff of ninety . 

VI. Canada has. recently started a similar operation in Delhi (the Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute), also largely 
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financed from counterpart rupee funds. 

VII, The British South Asian speciaHst libraries accept that this country can never compete with America on this scale. 
But they are concerned at the striking disparity between the book provision for South Asian Studies in the U.S.A. and 
in tins country. If the present level of provision continues, .British research and teaching in the South Asian field, both 
classical and modern, will be permanently handicapped for want of material. 

VIII. The South Asia Group of Libraries has therefore been considering in the last year or two how the problem can be 

solved. They have explored the possibility of establishing a joint buying office in Delhi which would work closely with 
the Americans and Canadians. The cost of running an office in Delhi would be of the order of £8,000 a year to be 
shared by a small number of libraries, and to this would have to be added the cost of a necessarily enlarged book 
acquisition programme. This cost is prohibitively high. The book acquisition difficulties of the South Asia Librarv 
Group remain therefore unsolved. ^ 



IX. The Chairman of the South Asia Library Group, Mr. S. C. Sutton, Librarian of the India Office Library, was in 
India recently and discussed with the American Book Procurement Center how British needs could be met other than 
by setting up a separate buying agency. The Americans suggested that it would be possible for the India Office Library 
and perhaps other British libraries, to buy a set of the entire American acquisitions programme for each year (i.e. about 
n $10,000, to which must be added freight charges, perhaps $2,000. The Library would 

thus derive the same advantages as the participating American Libraries, but without making any contribution to the 
immense overhead costs of the PL 480 operation. 

j suggestion offers a possible solution to the problem faced by British libraries specialising in the South Asian 
tield in maintaining an adequate intake of Indian printed material. 



XI The India Office Library is the largest specialist library in the South Asian field in this country, with 200 000 
volumes in oriental languages, 100,000 volumes in European languages, 25,000 oriental manuscripts,’ 15,000 m’anu- 
scripts in European languages, arid some 20,000 drawings of South Asian interest. If it could, as before 1947 acquire all 
works significant for research printed in the Indian Sub-continent, it would recover its dominating position in the world 
of Indian and other South Asian studies. 



Off- ^ of these considerations that the Committee on National Libraries should designate the 

India Office Library as the National Library’ for South Asian materials, and recommend that its acquisitions of the 

Xe^LS rh pre-1947 level of significance. In such circumstances 

nff^ ^ specialist libraries would contmue to buy selectively in the Sub-continent, but would look to the India 

to acquh?^^"^^ 0^ decided not 
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